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PEEFACE. 


These selections have been compiled for use in the upper 
middle sections of Indian Anglo-vernacular schools, i.e. for 
the classes immediately below those preparing for University 
Matriculation or School Leaving or School Final Examina¬ 
tions. The material should be sufficient, perhaps more than 
sufficient, to cover a two-years’ course. If, however, the 
whole book is too large to be hiken up for such a course, 
there is scope for preference and selection. 

The object of the book is to steer a middle course between 
two extremes, which have often been tried and found wanting. 
The one extreme is a collection of short, miscellaneous ex- 
' tracts. To this course there are several serious objections, and 
it is now regarded as educationally unsound. Such a collec¬ 
tion generally presents a somewhat repulsive aspect; it does 
not provide sufficient consecutive reading, and the reading of 
" snippets " dissipates attention; finally, the extracts, being 
generally of a fragmentary character, lack the essential charac¬ 
teristic of uiuty and completeness. The other extreme is 
to choose some single book which is to be read tbrorfgh in 
its entirety. The objections to this course are of a different 
kind. The problem of choosing a snitable book of this sort is 
difficult enough in the case of the highest forms, which require 
a more advanced course. There is, in fact, hardly any book 
which has been so far prescribed for University Entrance 
Examinations to which some exception in some respect cannot 
be taken, either on the ground of style or of subject matter. 
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But in the case of younger students the problem is almost 
insuperable. Such books are in part either too hard or too 
dull or otherwise unsuitable. Another mistake of a different 
If inil, which it has also been attempted to avoid, is to provide 
reading material of a standard which is consistently lugher 
tiipn that which boys at this stage may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to reach. If there is one thing more than another 
which has hindered real progress in education, it is the attempt 
to make boys run before they can walk, or, to vary the meta¬ 
phor, vainly train them to aim at a mark which is out of their 
range. Unhappily, the result of such “vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself " is visible in the whole field of Indian 
education. If a boy is perpetually puzzled by difficult words, 
expressions, and allusions, or is forced to breathe a mental 
atmosphere wholly strange and foreign to his own range of 
ideas, is it to be wondered at that he concentrates his atten¬ 
tion on explanatory notes, or takes refuge in a key which he 
repeats like a parrot, instead of acquiring a command of simple, 
intelligiblo English? 

This book has been compiled in the belief that if a boy is 
to acquire any facility in this direction, he should be familiar¬ 
ized only wilh such English as he can readily understand, 
imitate, and use in speech and writing. Its characteristics 
are as follows :— 

1. Each selection is the work of a standard author, slightly 
and carefully adapted where necessary. Each story, more¬ 
over,'is complete in itself, possessing a definite beginning, 
middle, and end. As it is not a mere fragment, it is self- 
explanatory, and is calculated to attract and sustain the 
interest of the reader. 

' 2. The pieces, with the exception of the last, which should 
not be attempted till the latter part of the course, are all 
stories or works of fiction, and therefore likely to take the 
fancy of young readers. Their established popularity should 
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be a guarantee that they will be welcomed in the classroom, 
and the claim of good imaginative writing to an important 
place in educational courses is too well acknowledged both by 
the older and the newer schools of educatioiusts to need any 
argument in its favour. These selections have the advantage 
of being easily grasped by the youthful imagination, and they 
are comparatively free from strange and difficult names,, 
which are a real stumbling-block to Indian students. 

3. The book contains both narrative and dialogue, and thus 
readily suggests materials for oral and conversational lessons. 
There can be no excuse for teaching modern English as if it 
were a dead language. 

4. No poetry has been included. After much consideration 
it has been decided that poetry is best postponed to a later 
stage. Apart from its special difficulties for Indian students, 
suitable poetry is not easy to choose, and there is so little of 
it that is really suitable for junior boys that it can safely be 
neglected. At this stage the pupil will have enough to do in 
masteiing simple English prosa 

6. A few notes are given at the end. They should in no 
way be allowed to divert attention from the text. Their object 
is entirely subsidiary and they are intended to help the pupil 
over the rougher parts of his course. They are comparatively 
few, because pieces have been chosen which do not‘require 
much annotation. They may, it is hoped,-help to stimulate 
curiosity—^the faculty which it is above all things desirable to 
stimulate—^and indicate the kind of help which should be 
given if needed. It -must never be forgotten that the one 
object of using an English reading-book is not the learning of 
notes, allusions, and phrases, but to understand-and use tbj' 
English language correctly. It is hoped 'i 
intelligently used for two years, will enable the' 
acquire a sufficient vocabulary of common won 
cal knowledge of the ordinary modes of English 
will serve as a foundation for farther progress. ' ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HINTS ON THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH. 

The use of a reading-book is only one of several methods 
necessary to bo pursued in the process of learning a language. 
Other methods equally essential are spelling, the learning of 
grammar, practice in translation, and composition both oral 
and written. The special value of the use of a reading-book 
lies in the fact that it brings to a focus all other aids. It 
presents a vocabulary to bo assimilated, provides innumer¬ 
able illustrations of grammatical usage, furnishes material for 
translation, and suggests numerous subjects for conversation 
and composition. It is a standing protest against the common 
tendency to divide up a language into separate branches of 
instruction. The maxim “ divide and conquer ” is as applic¬ 
able to the conquest of a language as to other fields of 
^ conquest, for the subject must be attacked from diSerent 
sides. But the study must not be permanently kept in 
sections. All separate methods of study should be ultimately 
correlated and brought together, especially as the student 
advances, and the reading-book provides the most convenient 
meeting point of all these activities. This truth is of great 
importance and ought to exercise a decisive influence on the 
manner in which the book is used. 

Perhaps the best plan is for the teacher to retain inde¬ 
pendence of any particular “ method At the present day 
xi 
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the educational world is apt to be the theatre of rival theories, 
and there is much competition between the various claims of 
their advocates. We hear much of the superiority of the 
“ new ’’ method over the •* old,” and of the “ direct *' over the 
“ indurect,” and so on. Perluips tho most dangerous tendency 
of all is tho idea tiiat there is some one method which claims 
supremacy over all others; for this leads to idolatry and 
stereotyped mechanical systems. It should be distinctly 
understood from tho first that tho only real distinction is - 
that between good methods and twd, and that tho best 
method is that which most successfully accomplishes its 
object. Otherwise motliod,” which is a good servant when 
properly controlled, may bocoroo a had master. Tho word 
properly means a road or journey after a particular object 
It is, in fact, a moans to an end, and in tho study of a language 
all methods should bo subordinated to and dolormined by the 
ultimate goal, viz. tho mastery of tho language. It will be 
admitted by nil wlio are not preoccupied with absorbing > 
theories that there are several ways of acquiring a knowledge 
of a language; hence it follows that no singlo raothod is to 
be exclusively pursued. DifFeront methods will naturally bo 
adopted at different stages and in dealing with difforont 
aspects. The groat thing is to accomplish tho end in view, 
and that for tho teacher of English is to cause his pupils by 
every means in his power to learn English. 

The aim of the student may bo doiined in ginator detail as 
fourfold, viz.;— 

1. To unnerstand the spoken language. 

2. To read the written language intelligently. 

3. To speak it correctly and intelligibly. 

4. To write it clearly and correctly. 

If a teacher keeps firmly before his mind that it is his busi¬ 
ness to help his pupUs to the attainment of those accomplish¬ 
ments, afid IS in earnest about his work, there need be little 
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fear fihat he will not devise appropriate means to fulfil his 
aims. 

It may, however, be helpful to give certain general direc¬ 
tions for guidance which have the sanction of experience and 
common sense. 

1. Beading aloud of the text by the boys is the constant 
feature in the use of a reading-book. Sometimes it is the only 
feature, and the teacher is not much more than a passive 
listener. Yet, if the pupils are to acquire a correct speech, 
something more than a merely passive attitude is wanted. 
The chief faults to be checked are wrong pronunciation and 
gabbling. A good deal of trouble ought to be taken with 
mispronunciation, which should be corrected orally and by the 
blackboard. The tendency to read too fast and therefore 
unintelligently is widespread and persistent; hardly any bad 
habit is more of a hindrance to the acquisition of the correct 
use of spoken English. It must therefore be rigidly checked 
and boys must, at the cost of much patience both in them 
ind the teacher, be made to read a sentence or a passage 
)ver again till they read it at the proper rate of speech. One 
ihing is quite clear. Unless a boy can pronounce correctly 
vhen he speaks slowly, he certainly cannot do so when he 
lalks at the top of his speed. 

2. Practice in reading should be fairly distributed over the 
jlass; it should not be monopolized by one or only a few 
Doys. One of the advantages of frequent reading aloud is 
bhat it familiarizes the reader with the sound of the language 
and. accustoms him to the ordinary combination of words. 
Learners thus become practised in its use. Moreover, it is 
one of the best tests of comprehension. For it is one of the 
surest signs of want of understanding to be unable to read a 
passage correctly and intelligently. 

3. But reading and correction of faults of pronunciation is 
only 5fnp<ll part of th§ use of a textbook. Frequently it 
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will be necessary to explain the meaning of words and 
phrases. Ordinarily it is quite sufficient to question the class 
about a word or allusion or difficult phrase, and, if possible, 
elicit from them the right meaning. Sometimes the word 
will be beyond them; in which case it will then be necessary 
for the teacher to give his explanation sometimes orally and 
sometimes by the aid of the blackboard as well. On other 
occasions it may be more desirable to begin by explaining 
special difficulties before the lesson be^ns, writing up the 
meanings of unfamiliar words on the blackboard, and some¬ 
times by translating the whole passage. Unfortunately, the 
idea that a lesson on the text should consist of nothing but 
monotonous reading and explanation of meanings is only too 
common. It ou^t to be much more than this, as will be 
pointed out further on. 

■ 4. Another important use of the text is to teach grammar 
by illustration. When boys have reached this stage they 
ought to'have been thoroughly grounded in the accidence 
and elementary syntax. They ought at least to know that 
part of grammar which it is necessary to learn by heart. 
There has, of course, in recent years been something of a 
revolt against the learning of grammar. But people are. 
beginning to see that the objections are for the most part 
unreasonable, and properly directed only against the misuse 
of grammar. A reaction, however, has set in, and the im¬ 
portance of proper grounding in grammar is again acknow¬ 
ledged. What people dislike is unwholesome drudgery, and 
the advantage of a reading-book is that it provides abund¬ 
ant opportunities for teaching grammar with a mininrinm of 
drudgery. It enables a master to teach it by illustration 
instead of exacting so many pages by heart. It must not be 
supposed that the principal use of a textbook is that it lends 
itself to grammatical dissection. To overdo such a process 
would make lessons hopelessly and unutterably dull. But 
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grammatical analysis and pamng is, in fact, only an example 
of true scientific method, which proceeds on the correct as¬ 
sumption that if you wish really to know and understand any¬ 
thing, you must first take it to pieces in order to find out its 
constituent parts and their relations. A good deal of this 
kind of thing is necossai-y for 'boys at this stage, and it is 
much better done then than later on. 

5. In this book there are few difficult passages to stumble 
over, and the style ought to be easily comprehensible. Hence 
textual difiQculties will be few, and as tlie attention will not 
be absorbed by grappling with merely linguistic difficulties, 
there ought to be more energy left for the appreciation of 
language as an instrument for the communication of ideas. 
When a learner is continually struggling with an intractable 
text, he has enough to do to analyse and master its meaning. 
He has little time left to acquaint himself with it as an Instru¬ 
ment for use. He can only loam to use It as a means of 
expressing his own thoughts, when he readily understands 
both the ideas and the language in which they are expressed, 
and establishes an association between the two. After the 
analysis of language, therefore, perhaps, more correctly, side 
by side with it, ought to go the process of learning how to 
use it. Accordingly the textbook and the composition lesson 
should not be kept separate, but should in some manner be 
correlated and brought into connexion so as to assist one 
another. The question, then, is bow the pupil can get practice 
in speaking and writing the language on his own account, 
more especially by means of the textbook. 

'6. A very common complaint is that schoolboys often know 
the notes of a textbook, and can often repeat (for it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they understand) the explanations of words and 
phrases, but they cannot answer simple questions on the 
subject-matter, and they are rarely able to give an intelligent 
summary of a whole piece. There are various reasons for 
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this. One is that they have not sufficient practice in answer. • 
ing such questions or in the art of reproduction. Another is 
that they are so busy tithing the mint, anise, and cummin of, 
a text, which is too difficult for them, that they have praoti-. 
cally no time or energy for weightier matters. Natural lazU ’ 
ness and stupidity, and the boyish prejudice against using, 
one’s brains, will also account for a good deal. It is necessary,; 
therefore, that the pupil should get sufficient practice in oral, 
and written composition, and that he acquire the habit of, 
using the language and not merely understanding it as early 
as possible. One of the greatest values of a reading-book is; 
that it provides plentiful opportunities and material for bothi 
kinds of composition. | 

7. First, there is oral composition. As the lesson proceeds [ 
the teacher can ask simple questions on the subject-matter,' 
to be answered shortly. This gives practice in forming! 
sentences correctly. Agaizr, when a sufficient portion, of aii 
selected piece has been read through, the class may be! 
required to recapitulate, and a summary can be built up byV 
the joint labours of the class under the guidance of the teacher.j 
The great thing will be to insist on dislanguishing properlyi 
between the essential and the unessential, and to prevent' 
undue prominence being given to unimportant details. It is! 
easy enough to grasp the parts in separation; the hardest is; 
to seize the idea of the whole and express it justly and in due< 
proportion. This is an art that requires patient and continual.' 
training, and none is more valuable to acquire. { 

Secondly, there is written composition. This is best taught,! 
especially with yo^g boys, in close connexion with familiar 
experience and with the books they are learning, for these' 
furnish ideas for them to express. For, as it has been well 
8aid.“a barren mind makes good writing impossible”. A: 
reading-book, with which a class becomes daUy more and* 
more famihar, is especially useful in suggesting.subjects for, 
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composition. Questions, whioh arise naturally in the progress 
of the lesson, may bo set to he answered on paper; or short 
summaries or reproductions of portions of a story may he 
required; sometimes the pupils should give in their own 
words a brief account of a whole piece. Samples of subjects 
-for practice in composition are given at the end of the notes 
on each selection. These, at least, ought to be done as a 
■minimum. But they are not intended to bo exhaustive, 
•and an ingenious teacher will easily think of others. Two 
cautions are most necessary. Quality is more important than 
quantity. Nothing slovenly should be accepted. Also all 
composition should be carefully looked over soon after it has 
been produced. A boy soon lo.sc3 interest in producing any- 
-liing if his efforts are not taken notice of and appreciated. 

The above remarks are intended only as hints and sugges- 
lions for the use of teachers in using this book. They will 
!ail of their object if they are interpreted os minute instruo- 
lions interfering with their independence and originality. 
DI education, as of states, the remark of Plato is profoundly 
one, in a bad state minute regulnlions are w’orthless, in 
t good state they are unnecessary”. The same is true of 
eaching. Q?ho good teacher will not mechanically operate 
vith rules externally imposed upon him. Ho will assimilate 
.ihose which are good and make them his own. So let the 
reacher teach, and, for this is the complementaiy process, let 
•he learner leam. 


Z. 




NOTE ON HAWTHOENE’S STOEIES. 


Six stories in this book are anoient myths or stories retold io 
modern English by one of the greatest American writers, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, They were originally invented and 
handed down by word of mouth in the infancy of its history 
by one of the most brilliant and interesting peoples of the 
world—^the Greeks. They represent and express the views 
on life and experience of a young imaginative race. Though 
composed when the world was young, they have retained their 
perennial freshness, and are as charming now as when they 
were first told long ago by parents to their children. 

It is natural to the young to think in pictures, because their 
imagination is active. Hence we find that nearly all primi¬ 
tive races see pictures in the stars. Accordingly when a 
primitive people tries to understand and explain the world 
iround it, it puts its explanation in the form of a story. Thus 
the Greeks explained the apparent movements of the sun by 
laying that a god drove his fiery chariot through the sky. 
Sometimes, then, a myth is an attempt to explain a natural 
act or event, such as the story of Atlas holding up the sky. 
iometimes it tries to explain the experiences of human life. 
?hu8 the story of Pandora’s box is an endeavour to account for 
he mingled good and evil of fife and the persistent hopefulness 
f manMnd. Sometimes it conveys moral teaching such as the 
’uth that riches are not the only key to happiness; or that 
ideness and inhospitality are offences punished by heaven, 
ometimes it celebrates the triumph of intelligence over'brute 
rce, as in the labours of Hercules, in which the intensely 
aman hero overcomes inhuman savage monsters. 

Being composed in an age of simplicity, they are easy to 
aderstand, and carry their own explanation on their faca 

xijL 2* 
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a great taste for flowers. He had planted a garden, in which 
grew the biggest and most beautiful and sweetest roses that 
any mortal ever saw or* smelt. These roses were still grow¬ 
ing in the garden, as large, as lovely, and as fragrant, as whan 
Midas used to pass whole hours in gazing at them, and inhaling 
their perfume. But now, if he looked at them at all, it was only 
to calculate how much the garden would be worth if each of the 
innumerable rose-petals were a thin plate of gold. And though 
he once was fond of music, the only music for poor Midas, now, 
was the chink of one coin against another. 

At length (as people always grow more and more foolish, 
unless they take care to grow wiser and wiser), Midas had got 
to be so exceedingly unreasonable, that he could scarcely bear to 
see or touch any object that was not gold. He made it his 
custom, therefore, to pass a large portion of every day in a 
dark and dreary apartment, under ground, at the basement 
of his palace. It was here that he kept his wealth. To 
this dismal hole—for it was little better than a dungeon 
—Midas betook himself, whenever he wanted to be par¬ 
ticularly happy. Here, after carefully locking the door, 
he woidd take a bag of gold coin, or a gold cup as big as a 
washbowl, or a heavy golden bar, or a peck-measure of gold- 
dust, and bring them from the obscure comers of the room 
into the one bright and narrow sunbeam that fell from the 
dungeon-like window. He valued the sunbeam for no other 
reason but that his treasure would not shine without its help. 
And then would he reckon over the coins in the bag; toss up 
the bar, and catch it as it came down; -sift the gold-dust 
through his fingers; look at the funny image of his own face, 
as reflected in the burnished circumference of the cup; and 
whisper to himself, “ 0 Midas, rich Hing Midas, what a happy 
man art thou I ” But it was laughable to see how the image 
of his face kept grinning at him, out of the polished surface of 
the cup. It seemed to be aware of his foolish behaviour, and 
to have a naughty inclination to make fun of him. 

Midas called himself a happy man, but felt that he was not 
yet quite so happy as he might be. The very tiptop of enjoy- 
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ment would never be reached, unless the whole world were to 
become his treasure-room, and be filled .with yellow metal 
which should be all his own. 

Now, I nped hardly remind you, that in the old, old times, 
■when King Midas was alive, a great many things came to pass, 
which we should consider wonderful if they* were to happen 
in our own day and country. And, on the other hand, a great 
many things take place nowadays, which^seem not only won¬ 
derful to us, but at which the people of old times would have 
stared their eyes out. On the whole, I regard our own times 
as the strangest of the two; but, however that may be, I 
must go on with my story. 


Midas was enjoying himself in his treasure-room, one day, 
as usual, when he perceived a shadow fall over the heaps of 
gold; and, looking suddenly up, what should he behold but 
the figure of a stranger, standing in the bright and narrow sun¬ 
beam ! It was a young man, with a cheerful and rudd y face., 
Whether it was that the imagination of King Midas threw a 
yellow tinge over everything, or whatever the cause might be, 
he could not help fancying that the smile with which the 
stranger regarded him had a kind of golden radiance in i t. 
Certainly, although his figure intercepted the sunshine, there 
was now a brighter gleam upon all the piled-up treasures than 
before. Even the mmotest comers had their share of it, and 
were lighted up, when the stranger smiled, as with tips of 
flame and sparkles of fire. 

As Midas knew that he had carefully turned the key in the 
lock, and that no mortal strength could possibly break into his 
treasure-room, he, of course, concluded that his visitor must 
be something more than mortal. It is no matter about telling 
you who ho was. In those days, when the earth was com¬ 
paratively a new affair, it was supposed to be often the resort 
of beings endowed with supernatural power, and who used to 
interest themselves in the joys and sorrows of men, women, 
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and children, haU playfully and half seriously. Midas had 
met such beings before now, and was not sorry to meet one 
of them-again. The stranger’s aspect, indeed, was so good- 
humoured and kindly, if not beneficent, that it would have been 
um-easonable to suspect him of intending any mischief. It 
was far more probable that he came to do Midas a favour. 
And what could that favour-be, unless to multiply his heaps of 
treasure? 

. The stranger gazed about the room; and when his lustrous, 
smile had glistened upon ail the golden objects that were 
there, he turned again to Midas. 

“You are a wealthy man, friend Midas!” he observed. 
“ I doubt whether any other four walls, on earth, contain so 
much gold as you have contrived to pile up in this room.” 

“Ihave done pretty well,—^pretty well,” answered Midas, in 
a discontented tone. “ But, after all, it is but a trifle, when you 
consider that it has taken me my whole life to get it together. 
If one could live a thousand years, he might have time to grow 
rich!" 

“ What I ” exclaimed the stranger. “ Then you are not satis¬ 
fied?” 

Midas shook his head. 

“ And pray what would satisfy you ? " asked the stranger. 
“ Merely for the curiosity of the thing, I should be glad to 
know.” 

Midas paused and meditated. He felt a presentiment that 
'this stranger, with such a golden lustre in his good-humoured 
smile, had come hither with both the power and the purpose 
of gratifying his utmost wishes. Now, therefore, was the 
fortunate moment, when he had but to speak, and obtain 
whatever possible, or seemingly impossible, thing it might 
come into his head to ask. So he thought, and thought, and 
thought, and heaped up one golden mountain upon another, in 
his imagination, without being able to imagine them big enough. 
At last a bright idea occurred to Hing Midas. It seemed really 
as bright as the glistening metal which he loved so much. 

Baising his head, he looked the illustrious stranger in the face. 
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“Well, Midas,” observed his visitor, “I see that you have 
at length hit upon something that will satisfy you. Tell me 
your wish.” 

“It is only this,” replied Midas. “I am weary of collect¬ 
ing my treasures with so much trouble, and beholding the 
heap so diminutive, after I have done my best. I wish every¬ 
thing that I touch to be changed to gold! ” 

The stranger’s smile grew so very broad, that it seemed to 
fill the room like an outburst of t’no sun, gleaming into a 
shadowy dell, where the yellow autumnal leaves—for so looked 
the lumps and particles of gold—^lie strewn in the glow of light. 

“The Golden Touch!” exclaimed he. “You certainly 
deserve credit, friend Midas, for striking out so brilliant a 
conception. But are you quite sure that this will satisfy you ? ” 

“ How could it fail ? ” said Midas. 

“ And^^^l you never regret the possession of it?” 

“ What could induce me? ” asked Midas. “ I ask nothing 
else, to render me perfectly happy.” 

“Be it as you wish, then,” replied the stranger,"waving his 
hand in token of farewell. “To-morrow, at sunrise, you will 
find yourself ^ted with the Golden Touch.” 

The figure of the stranger then became exceedingly bright, 
and Midas involuntarily closed his eyes. On opening them 
again, he beheld only one yellow sunbeam in the room, and, 
all around him, the glistening of the precious metal which he 
had spent his life in hoarding up. 

m. 

Whether Midas slept as usual that night, the story does 
not say. Asleep or awake, however, his mind was probably 
in the state of a child’s, to whom a beautiful new plaything 
has been promised in the morning. At any rate, day had 
hardly peeped over the hills, when King Midna was broad 
awake, and, stretching his arms out of bed, began to touch 
the objects that were within reach. He was anxious to prove 
whether the Golden Touch had really come, according to the 
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stranger’s promise. So ho laid his finger on a chair by the 
bedside, and on various other things, but was grievously dis¬ 
appointed to perceive that they remained o£ exactly the same 
substance as before. Indeed, he felt very much afraid that 
he had only dreamed about the lustrous stranger, or else that 
the latter had been making game of him. And what a miser- 
aWo affair would it bo, if, after all his hopes, Midas must con¬ 
tent himself with what little gold he could scrape together 
by ordinary means, instead of creating it by a touch 1 
All this while, it was only the grey of the morning, with 
but a streak of brightness along the edge of the slcj', where 
Midas could not see it. Ho lay in a very disconsolate mood, 
regretting the downfall of his hopes, and kept growing sadder 
and sadder until the earliest sunbeam shone through the 
window, and gilded the ceiling over his head. It seemed to 
Midas that this bright yellow sunbeam was reflected in rather 
a singular way on the white covering of the bed. Looking 
more closely, what was Ins astonishment and delight, when he 
found that tin's jinon j ab^ig had been transmuted to what 
seemed a woven texture of the pui-est and brightest gold I 
The Golden Touch had come to him with the first sunbeam I 
Midas started up, in a kind of joyful frenzy, and rau about 
the room, grasping at everything that happened to bo in his 
way. Ho seized one of the bod-posts, and it became im¬ 
mediately a fluted golden pillar. Ho pulled aside a window 
curtain, in order to admit a clear spectacle of the wonders 
which he was perfonning; and the tassel grow heavy in his 
hand,—a mass of gold. 'Ho took up a book from the table. 
At his first touch, it assumed the appearance of such a splen¬ 
didly bound and gilt-edged volume as one often meets with 
nowadays; but, on running his fingers through the leaves, 
behold! it was a bundle of thin golden plates, in which all 
the wisdom of the book had grown illegible. Ho hurriedly 
put on his clothes, and was enraptured to see himself in a 
magnificent suit of gold cloth, which retained its flexibility and 
softness, although it burdened him a little with its weight. 
He drew out his handkerchief, which little Matygold had 
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hemmed for Mm. That was likewise gold, with the dear 
child’s neat and pretty stitches mnning all along the border, in 
gold thread I 

Somehow or other, tMs last transformation did not quite 
please King Midas. He would rather that his little daughter’6 
handiwork should have remained just the same as when she 
climbed his knee and put it into his hand. 

But it was not worth while to vex himself about a trifle. 
Midas now took his spectacles &om his pocket, and put them 
on Ms nose, in order that he might see more distinctly what 
he was about. In those days, spectacles for common people 
had not been invented, but were already worn by kings; else, 
how could Midas have had any? To his gi-eat perplexity, 
however, excellent as the glasses were, he discovered that he 
could not possibly see through them. But this was the most 
natural thing in the world; for, on taking them off, the trans¬ 
parent crystals turned out to be plates of yellow metal, and, of 
course, were wortMess as spectacles, though valuable as gold. 
It struck Midas as rather inconvenient that, with all his wealth, 
he could never again be rich enough to own a pair of service¬ 
able spectacles. 

“ It is no great matter, nevertheless,” said he to himself, 
very pMlosopMcally. “We cannot expect any great good, 
without its being accompanied with some small inconvenience. 
The Golden Touch is worth the sacrifice of a pair of spectacles, 
at least, if not of one’s very eyesight. My own eyes will serve 
for ordinary purposes, and little Marygold will soon be old 
enough to read to me.” 

Wise King Midas was so exalted by Ms good fortune, that 
the palace seemed not sufBciently spacious to contain him. 
He therefore went downstairs, and smiled, on observing that 
the balustrade of the staircase became a bar of burnished gold, 
as his hand passed over it, in Ms descent. He lifted the door- 
latch (it was brass only a moment- ago, but golden when Ms 
fingera quitted it), and emerged into the garden. Here, as it 
happened, he found a great number of beautiful roses in full 
bloom, and others in all the stages of lovely bud and blossom. 
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Yety delicious \ 7 as tlieir fragrance in the morning breeze. Their 
delicate blush was one of the fairest sights in the world; so 
gentle, so modest, and so full of sweet t ranqu illity, did these 
roses seem to be. 

But Midas knew a way to make them for more precious, 
according to his way of thinking, than roses had ever been be¬ 
fore. So he took great pains in going from bush to bush, and 
exercised his magic touch most indefatigably; until every in¬ 
dividual flower and bud, and even the worms at the heart of 
some of them, were changed to gold. By the time this good work 
was completed, King Midas was summoned to breakfast *, and 
as the morning air had given him an excellent appeti^ , he 
made haste back to the palace. ~ ' 

What was usually a king’s breakfast ip the days of Midas, 
I really do not know, and cannot stop now to investigate. To 
the best of my belief, however, on this particular morning, the 
brealefast consisted of hob cakes, some nice little brook trout, 
roasted potatoes, fresh boiled eggs, and coffee, for Hing Midas 
himself, and a bowl of bread and milk for his daughter Mary- 
gold. At all events, this is a breakfast fit to set before a king; 
and, whether he hod it or not. King Midas could not have had 
a better. 

IV. 

little Marygold had not yet made her appearance. Her 
father ordered her to be called, and, seating himself at table, 
awaited the child’s coming, in order to begin his own break¬ 
fast. To do Midas justice, he really loved his daughter, and 
loved her so much the more fliis morning, on account of the 
^od fortune which had befallen him. It was not a great 
while before he heard her coming along the passage cry¬ 
ing bitterly. This circumstance surprised him, because Mary- 
gold was one of the most cheerful little people whom you 
would see in a summer's day, and hardly shed a thimbleful of 
tears in a twelvemonth. When Midas heard her sobs, he 
determined to put little Marygold into better spirits, by an 
agreeable surprise; so, leaning across the table, ' '■uobed 
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his daughter’s bowl (which was a China one, with pretty 
figures all around it), and transmuted it to gleaming gold. 

Meanwhile, Marygold slowly and disconsolately opened the 
door, and showed herself with her apron at her eyes, still 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“ How now, my little lady 1 ” cried Midas. “ Pray what is 
the matter with you this bright morning? ” 

Marygold, without taking the apron from her eyes, held out 
her hand, in which was one of the roses which Midas had so 
recently transmuted. 

“Beautiful 1 ” exclaimed her father. “And what is there 
in this magnificent golden rose to make you cry ? " 

“ Ah, dear father 1 ’’ answered the child, as well as her sobs 
would let her; “it is not beautiful, but the ugliest flower that 
ever grew 1 As soon as I was dressed I ran into the garden 
to gather some roses for you; because I know you like them, 
and like them the better when gathered by your little 
daughter. But, oh dear, dear mo 1 What do you think has 
happened ? Such a misfortune I All the beautiful roses, that 
smelled so sjveetly and had so many lovely blushes, are 
blighted and spoilt I They are grown quite yellow, as you 
see this one, and have no longer any fragrance I What can 
have been the matter with thorn ? ” 

“ Eoh, my dear little girl,—^pray ’don’t cry about it 1 ” said 
Midas, who was ashamed to confess that he himself had 
wrought the change which so greatly aflSicted her. “ Sit down 
and eat your bread and milk! You will find it easy enough 
to exchange a golden rose like that (which will last hundreds 
of years) for an ordinary one winch wuld .with er in a day. ” 

“ I don’t care for such roses as this I ’’ cried Marygold, toss¬ 
ing it contem ptuously away. “ It has no smell, and the hard 
petals prick my nose l'’’ ”* 

The child now sat down to table, but was so occupied with 
her grief for the blighted roses that she did not even nofice 
the wonderful transmutation of her China bowl. Perhaps 
this was all the better; for Marygold was accustomed to take 
pleasure in looking at the queer figures, and strange trees 
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and houses, that were painted on the circumference of the 
bowl; and these ornaments were now entirely lost in the 
yellow hue of the metal. 

Midas, meanwhile, had poured out a cup of coffee, and, 
as a matter of course, the coffee-pot, whatever metal it may 
have been when he took it up, was gold when he set it down. 
He thought to himself, that it was rather an extr avagant style 
of splendour, in a king of his simple habits, to breakfast off a 
service of gold, and began to be puzzled with the dilhculty of 
keeping his treasures safe. The cupboard and the kitchen 
would no longer be a secure place of deposit for articles so 
valuable as golden bowls and coffee-pots: 

Amid thesQ thoughts, he lifted a spoonful of coffee to his 
lips, and, sipping it, was astonished to perceive that, the in¬ 
stant his lips touched the liquid, it became molten gold, and, 
the next moment, hardened into a lump 1 

“Hal” exclaimed Midas, rather aghast. 

“What is the matter, father?” asked little Marygold, 
gazing at him, with the tears still standing in her eyes. 

“ Nothing, child, nothing I ” said Midas. “ Eat your milk, 
before it gets quite cold.” 

He took one of the nice little trouts on his plate, and, by 
way of experiment, touched its tail with his finger. To his 
horror, it was immediately transmuted from an admirably 
fried brook trout into a gold-fish, though not one of those gold¬ 
fishes which people often keep in glass globes, as ornaments for 
the parlour. No; but it was really a metallic fish, and looked 
as if it had been very cunningly made by the nicest goldsmith 
in the world. Its little bones were now golden wires; its fins 
and tail were thin plates of gold; and there were the marks of 
the fork in it, and all the delicate, frothy appearance of a nicely 
fried fish, exactly, imitated in metal. A very pretty piece of 
work, as you may suppose; only King Midas, just at that 
moment, would much rather have had a real trout in his dish 
than this elaborate and valuable imitation of one. 

' “I don’t quite see,” thought he to himself, “how I am 
to get any breakfast I ” 
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breakfast, Midas was exeessivelj* hungry. Would he bo less 
so by diunor4ime ? And how ravenous would be his appetite 
for supper, which must undoubtedly consist of the same sort 
of indigestible dishes as those now before him! How many 
days, think you, would he survive a continuauca of this rich 
fare? 

These reflections so troubled wise King Midas, that he-begau 
to doubt whether, after all, riches are the one desirable thing 
in the world, or even the most desirable. But this was only 
a passing thought' So fascinated was Midas with the glitter 
of the yellow metal, that he would still have refused to give 
up the Golden Touch for so paltry a consideration as a break 
fast. 


Nevertheless, so great was his hunger, and the perplexity 
of his situation, that he again groaned alotid. and very 
grievously too. Our pretty Marygold could endure it no 
longer. She sat a moment, gaaiug at her father, and trying, 
with all the might of her little wits, to find out what was the 
matter with him. Tiien, with a sweet aud sorrowful impulse 
to comfort him, she started from her chair, aud, running to 
Midas, threw her arms affectionately about his knees. He 
bent down and kissed her. He felt that his little daughter's 
love was worth a thousand times more tlian he had gained by 
the Golden Touch. 

My precious, precious Marygold!" cried ho. 

But Marygold made no answer. 

Alas, whet had ho done ? How fatal was the gift which the 
stranger bestowed I The moment the lips of Midas touched 
Marygold’s forehead, a cltange had taken place. Her sweet, 
rosy face, so full of affection as it had been, assumed a glitter¬ 
ing yellow colour, with yellow tear-drops conge.aling on her 
cheeks. Her beautiful brown ringlets took the same tint 
Her soft and tender little form grew hal^d and inflexible within 
her father’s encircling arms. Oh, terrible nusfortune { The 
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victim of his insatiable desire for wealth, little Marygold was 
a human child no longer, but a golden statue 1 

Yes, there she was, with the questioning look of love, grief, 
and pity, hardened into her face. It was the prettiest and 
most woeful sight that ever mortal saw. All the features and 
tokens of Marygold were there; even the beloved little dimple- 
remained in her golden chin. But, the more perfect was the 
resemblance, the greater was the father’s agony at' beholding 
this golden image, which was all that was* left him of a 
daughter. It had been a favourite phi-ase of Midas, when¬ 
ever he felt particularly fond of the child, to say that she was 
worth her weight in gold. And now the phrase had become 
literally true. And now, at last, when it was too late, he felt 
how infinitely a warm and tender heart, that loved him, ex¬ 
ceeded in value all the wealth that could be piled up betwixt 
the earth and sky 1 

It would be too sad a story, if I were to tell you how Mi¬ 
das, in the fullness of all his gratified desires, began to wring 
his hands and bemoan himself; and how he could neither 
bear to look at Marygold nor yet to look away from her. 
Except when his eyes were fixed on the image, he could piot 
possibly believe that she was changed to gold. But, stealing 
another glance, there was the precious little figure, with a 
yellow tear-drop on its yellow cheek, and a look so piteous 
and tender, that it seemed as if that very expression must 
needs soften the gold, and make it flesh again. This, how¬ 
ever, could not be. So Midas had only to wring his hands, 
and to wish that he were the poorest man in the wide world, 
if the loss of all his wealth might bring back the faintest rose- 
colour to his dear child’s face. 

■VI. 

While he was in this famult of despair, he suddenly beheld 
a stranger standing near the door. Midas bent down his head, 
without speaking; for he recognized the same flgure which 
had appeared to him, the day before, ip the treasure-room. 
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and had bestowed on him tins disastrous faculty of the 
Golden Touch. The stranger’s countenance still wore a smile, 
which seemed to shed a yellow lustre all about the room, and 
gleamed on little Marygold’s image, and on the other objects 
that hod been transmuted by the touch of Midas. 

“ Well, friend Midas,” said the stranger, “ pray £iow do you 
succeed with the Golden Touch ? ” 

Midas shook his head. 

"I am very miserable,” said he. 

" Very miserable, indeed 1 ” exclaimed the stranger. “ And 
how happens that ? Have I not faithfully kept my promise 
with you? Have you not everything that your heart de¬ 
sired ? ” 

" Gold is not everything,” answered Midas. “ And I have 
lost all that my heart really oared for.” . 

” Ah! So you have made a discovery since yesterday ? ” 
observed the stranger. “ Let us see, then. Which of those 
two things do you think is really worth the most,—thp gift of 
the Golden Touch, or one cup of clear cold water ? ” 

“ 0 blessed water! ” exclaimed Midas. *' It will never mois¬ 
ten my parched throat again I ” 

“ The Golden Touch,” continued the stranger, “ or a cmst 
of bread ? ” 

" A piece of bread,” answered Midas, " is worth all the gold 
on earth! ” 

“The Golden Touch," asked the stranger, "or your own 
little Marygold, warm, soft, and loving as she was an hour 
ago ? ” 

" 0 my child, my dear child ! " cried poor Midas, wringing 
his hands. " I would not have given that one small dimple 
iuher chin for the power of changing this whole big earth 
into a solid lump of gold i " 

“ Tou are wiser than you were. King Midas 1" said the 
stranger, looking seriously at him. “ Tour own heart, I per¬ 
ceive, has not been entirely changed from flesh to gold. 
Were it so, your case would indeed bo desperate. But you 
appear to be still capable of understanding that the com- 
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monest things, such as lie within everybody’s grasp, are more 
valuable than the riches which so many mortals agh and 
straggle after. Tell me, now, do you sincerely desire to rid 
yourself of this Golden Touch?” 

“ It is hateful to me 1 ” replied Midas. 

A fly settled on his nose, but fell immediately to the floor; 
for it, too, had become gold. Midas shuddered. 

“ Go, then,” said the stranger, “ and plunge into the river 
that glides past the bottom of your garden. Take likewise a 
vase of the same water, and sprinkle it over any object that 
you may desire to change back again from gold into its former 
substance. If you do this in earnestness and sincerity, it 
may possibly repair the mischief which your avarice has 
occasioned." 

King Midas bowed low ; and when he lifted his head, the 
lustrous stranger had vanished. 

vn. 

You will easily believe that Midas lost no time in snatching 
up a great earthen pitcher (but, alas! it was no longer 
earthen after he touched it), and hastening to the river-side. 
As he scampered along, and forced his way through the shrub¬ 
bery, it was positively marvellous to see how 'the foliage 
turned yellow behind him, as if the autumn had been there, 
and nowhere else. On reaching the river’s brink, he plunged 
headlong in, without waiting so much as to puU off his shoes. 

“Poof! poof! poof!" snorted King Midas, as his head 
emerged out of the water. “Well; this is really a refr^hing 
bath, and I think it must have quite washed away the Golden 
Touch. And now for Ailing my pitcher I ” 

As he dipped the pitcher into the water, it gladdened his 
very heart to see it change from gold into the same good, 
honest earthen Vessel which it had been before he touched it. 
He was conscious, also, of a change within himself. A cold, 
hard, and heavy weight seemed to have gone out of his bosom. 
No doubt, his heart had been gradually losing its human sub- 
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stance, and transmuting itself into insensible metal, but had 
now softened back again into flesh. Perceiving a violet, that 
grew on the bank of the river, Midas touched it with his finger, 
and was overjoyed to find that the delicate flower retained its 
pm-ple hue, instead of undergoing a yellow blight. The curse 
of the Golden Touch had, therefore, really been removed from 
him. 

King Midas hastened back to the palace; and, I suppose, 
the servants knew not what to make of it when they saw 
their royal master so carefully bringing home an earthen 
pitcher of water. But that water, which was to undo all the 
mischief that his folly had wrought, was more precious to 
Midas than an ocean of molten gold could have been. The 
first thing he did, as you need hardly be told, was to sprinkle 
it by handfuls over the golden figure of little Marygold. 

No sooner did it fall on her than you would have laughed 
to see how the rosy colour came back to the dear child’s cheek I 
and how she began to sneeze and sputter I—and how astonished 
she was to find herself dripping wet, and her father still throw¬ 
ing more water over her 1 

“Pray do not, dear father 1” cried she. “See liow you 
have wet my nice frock, which I put on only this morning I" 

For Marygold did not know that she had been a little golden 
statue; nor could she remember anything that had happened 
since the moment when she ran with outstretched arms to 
comfort poor King Midas. 

Her father did not think it necessary to tell his beloved 
child how very foolish he had been, but contented himself with 
showing how much wiser ha had now grown. For this pur¬ 
pose, he led little Marygold into the garden, where he sprinlded 
all the remainder of tiie water over the rose-bushes, and with 
such good effect that above five thousand roses recovered their 
beautiful bloom. There were two circumstances, however, 
which, as long as he lived, used to put King Midas in mind of the 
Golden Touch. One was, that the sands of the river sparkled 
like gold; the other, that little Marygold's hair had now a 
golden tinge, which he had never observed in it before she 



She found herself pipping -wfet and her father still 
throwing water over her. 
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had bean transmuted by the effect of bis kiss. This change 
of hue was really an improvement, and made Marygold’s hair 
richer than in her babyhood. 

When King Midas had grown quite an old man, and used 
to trot Marygold’s children on his knee, he was fond of tell¬ 
ing them this marvellous story, pretty much as I have now 
told it to you. And then would ho stroke their glossy ringlets, 
and tell them that their hair, likewise, had a rich shade of 
gold, which they had inherited from their mother. 

“ And to tell you the tru&, my precious little folks," quoth 
King Midas, diligently trotting the children all the while, 
>■ ever since that morning, I have hated the very sight of all 
other gold, save this I ” 
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Lonq, long ago, when this old world was in its tender infancy, 
there was a child, named Bpimetheus,^ who never had either 
father or mother; and, that he might not be lonely, another 
nViiifl, fatherless and motherless like himself, was sent from a 
far country, to live with him, and be his playfellow and help¬ 
mate. Her name was Pandora.* 

The first thing that Pandora saw, when she entered the 
cottage where Epimetheus dwelt, was a great box. And 
almost the first question which she put to him, after crossing 
the threshold, was this,— 

“ Epimetheus, what have you in that box ? ” 

"My dear little Pandora,” answered Epimetheus, "that is 
a secret, and you must be kind enough not to ask any ques¬ 
tions about it. The box was left here to be kept safely, and 
I do not myself know what it contains.” 

"But who gave it to you?” asked Pandora. "And where 
did it come from ? ” 

" That is a secret, too,” replied Epimetheus. ^ 

“ How provoking I ” exclaimed Pandora,' pouting her lip. 
" I wish the great ugly box were out of the way! ”. 

“ Oh, come, don’t think of it any more,” cried Epimetheus. 
“ Let us run out of doors, and have some nice, play with the 
other children.” 

It is thousands of years since Epimetheus and Pandora 
were alive; and the world, nowadays, is a very different sort 
of thing from what it was in their time. Then everybody was 
1 fipime'theus. . ® FaadorS. 
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a child. There needed no fathers and mothers to take care 
of tlie children; because there was no danger, nor trouble of 
any kind, and no clothes to bo mended, and there was always 
plenty to oat and drink. Whenever a child wanted his dinner, 
he found it growing on a tree; and, if he looked at the tree 
in the morning, he could see the expanding blossom of that 
night’s supper; or, at eventide, he saw the tender bud of to¬ 
morrow’s breakfast. It was a very pleasant life indeed. No 
labour to be done, no tasks to be studied; nothing but sports 
and dances, and sweet voices of children talking, or caroling 
like birds, or gushing out in merry laughter, throughout the 
livelong day. 

What was most wonderful of all, the children never 
quarrelled among themselves; neither had they any crying 
fits; nor, since time first began, had a single one of these little 
mortals ever gone apart into a comer and sulked. Oh, what 
a good time was that to bo alive in ? The truth is, those ugly 
little winged monsters, called Troubles, which are now almost 
as numerous as mosquitoes, had never yet been seen on the 
earth. It is probable that the very greatest disquietude which 
a child had ever experienced was Pandora’s vexation at not 
being able to discover the secret of the mysterious box. 

This was at first only the faint shadow of a Trouble; but, 
every day, it grew more and more substantial, until, before a 
great while, the cottage of Epimothous and Paudora was loss 
sunshiny than those of the other children. 

"Whence can the box have come?” Pandora continually 
kept saying to herself and to Epimetheus, " And what in the 
world can bo inside of it ? ” 

“ Always talking about this box 1 ” said Epimetheus, at last; 
for ho had grown extremely tired^ of the subject. " I wish, 
dear Pandora, you would try to talk of something else. Come, 
let us go and gather some ripe figs, and eat them under the 
trees, for our supper. And I know a vine that has the 
sweetest and juiciest grapes you ever tasted.” 

" Always talking about grapes and figs I ” cried Pandora, 
pettishly. 
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“Well, then,” said Epimetheus, who was a very good- 
tempered child, like a multitude of children in those days, 
“let us run out and have a merry time with our playmates.” 

“ I am tired of merry times, and don’t care if I never have 
any morel ” answered our pettish little Pandora. “And, be¬ 
sides, I never do have any. This ugly box! I am so taken 
up with thinking about it all the time. I insist upon your 
telling me what is inside of it.” 

“As I have already said, fifty times over, I do not 
know 1 ” replied Epimetheus, getting a little vexed. “ How, 
then, can I tell you what is inside ? ” 

“ You might open it,” said Pandora, looking sideways at 
Epimetheus, “ and then we could see for ourselves.” 


“ Pandora, what are you thinking of ? ” exclaimed Bpime- 
theus. 

And his face expressed so much horror at the idea of look¬ 
ing into a box, which had been confided to him on the con¬ 
dition of his never opening it, that Pandora thought it best 
not to suggest it any more. Still, however, she could not 
help thinking and talking about the box. 

“ At least,” said she, “ you can tell me how it came 
here.” 

“ It was left at the door,” replied Epimetheus, " just before 
you came, by a person who looked very smiling and intelligent, 
and who could hardly forbear laughing as he put it down. He 
was dressed in an odd Mnd of a cloak, and had on a cap that 
seemed to be made partly of feathers, so that it looked'al¬ 
most as if it had wings.” 

“•What sort of a staff had he ? ” asked Pandora. 

“ Oh, the most curious staff you ever saw 1 ” cried Epime¬ 
theus. “ It was like two serpents twisting around a stick, and 
was carved so naturally that I, at first, thought the serpents 
were alive.” 

“ I know him,” said Pandora, thoughtfully. “ Nobody else 
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has such a staff. It was Quicksilver; and he brought me 
hither, as well as the box. No doubt he intended it for me; 
and, most probably, it contains pretty dresses for me, to wear, 
or toys for you and me to play with, or something very nice 
for us both to eat I" 

“ Perhaps so," answered Bpimetheus, turning away. " But 
until Quicksilver comes back and tells us so, we have neither 
of us any right to lift the lid of the box.” 

“ What a dull boy he is! ” muttered Pandora, as Epimo- 
theus left the cottage. “ I do wish he bad a little more enter¬ 
prise 1" 

Por the first time since her arrival, Bpimetheus had gone 
out without asking Pandora to accompany him. Ho went to 
gatlier figs and grapes by himself, or to seek whatever amuse¬ 
ment he could find, in other society than his little playfellow's. 
He was tired to death of hearing about the box, and heaitily 
wished that Quicksilver, or whatever was the messenger’s 
name, had left it at some other child’s door, where Pandora 
would never have set eyes on it. So porsevevingly did she 
babble about this one thing 1 The box, tbo box, and nothing 
but the box I It seemed as it the box were bewitched, and as 
if the cottage were not big enough to hold it, without Pan¬ 
dora's continually stumbling over it, and making Bpimetheus 
stumble over it likewise, and bruising all four of their shins. 

Well, it was really hard that poor Bpimetheus should have 
a box in his cars from morning till night; especially as the 
little people of the earth were so unacoustoraod to vexations , 
in those happy days, that they knew not how to deal with 
them. Thus, a small vexation made as much disturbance then, 
as a far bigger one would in our own times. 

After Bpimetheus was' gone. Pandora stood gazing at the 
box. She had called it ugly, above a hundred times; but, in 
spite of all that she had said against it,-it was positively a very 
handsorhe article of furniture, and .would have been quite an 
ornament to any room in which it should be placed. It was 
made of a beautiful kind of wood, with dark and rich yeips 
spreading over its surface, which was so highly polished that 
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little Pandora oould see her face in it. As the child had no 
other lookbg-glass, it is odd that she did not value the box, 
merely on tMs account. 

The edges and comers of the box were carved with most 
wonderful skill. Around the margin there were figures of 
graceful men and women, and the prettiest children ever seen, 
reclining or sporting amid a profusion of flowers and foliage; 
and these various objects were so exquisitely represented, and 
were wrought together in such harmony, that flowers, foliage, 
and human beings seemed to combine into a wreath of mingled 
beauty. But here and there, peeping forth from behind the 
carved foliage. Pandora once or twice fancied that she saw 
a face not so lovely, or something or other that was disagree¬ 
able, and which stole'the beauty out of all the rest. Neverthe¬ 
less, on looking more closely, and touching the spot with her 
finger, she oould discover nothing of the land. Some face, 
that was really beautiful, had been made to look ugly by her 
catching a sideway glimpse at it. 

The most beautiful face of all was done in what is called 
high relief, in-the centre of the lid. There was nothing else, 
save the dark, smooth richness of the polished wood, and - this 
one face in the centre, with a garland of flowers about its brow. 
Pandora had looked at this face a great many times, 
imagined that the mouth could smile if it liked, or be grave 
when it chose, the same as any living mouth. The features, 
indeed, all wore a very lively and rather mischievous expres¬ 
sion, which looked almost as if it needs must burst out of the 
carved lips, and utter itself in words. 

Had the month spoken, it would probably have'been some¬ 
thing like this:— . • ’ ' 

"Do not be afraid. Pandora I What harm can there be in 
ppening the^ box ? Never mind that poor, simple Epimetheus 1 
Tou are wiser than he, and have ten times as much spirit. 
Open the box, and see if you.donot find something very pretty! ” 

The box, I had almost forgotten to say, was fastened; not 
by a lock, nor by any other such contrivance, but by a very 
intricate knot of gold cord. There appeared to be no end to 
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this knot, and uo bo^nniug. Never was a knot so cunningly 
twisted, nor with so many ins and outs, which roguishly defied 
the most skilful fingers to ^sontanglo them. And yet, by the 
very difficulty that Ihoro was in it, Pandora was the more 
tempted to examine the knot, and just see how it was made. 
Two or three times, already, she bad stooped over the box, 
and taken the knot between her thumb and forefinger, but 
without positively trying to undo it. 

“ I really believe,” said she to herself, '* that I begin to see 
how it was done. Nay, perhaps I could tie it up again, after 
undoing it. There would bo no harm in that, surely. Even 
Epimetheus would not blame me for that. I n,ced not open 
the box, and should not, of coiurse, without the foolish boy's 
consent, oven if the knot wore untied.” 

III. 

It might have been bettor for Pandora if she had had.ii 
little work to do, or anything to employ lier mind upon, so as 
not to be so constantly thinking of this one subject. But 
ohildrou led so easy a life, before any Troubles came into the 
world, that they had really a great deal too much leisure. They 
could not bo for over playing at hide-and-seek among the 
fiower-shrubs, or at blind-man’s-bufT with garlands over their 
eyes, or at whatever other games had been found out, while 
MotherJSarth was in her babyhood. When life is all sport, 
toil is the real play. There was absolutely nothing to do. A 
little sweeping and dusting about the cottage, I suppose, and, 
the gathering of fresh flowers (which were only too abundant 
everywhere), and arranging them in vases,—and poor little 
Pandora’s day’s work was over. And then, for the rest of the 
day, there'Avas the box I 

After all, I am not quite sure that the box was not a bless¬ 
ing to her in its Avay. It supplied her with such a van’ety of 
ideas to think of, and to talk about, whenever she had any¬ 
body to listen! When she Avas in good-humour, she could 
admire the bright polish of its sides, and the rich border of 
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beautiful faces and foliage that ran all around it. Or, if she 
chanced to be ill-tempered, she could give it a push, or kick it 
with her naughty little foot. And many a kick did the box— 
(but it was a mischievous box, as we shall see, and_deserved 
all it got)—many a kick did it receive. But certain it is, if it 
had not been for the box, our active-minded little Pandora 
would not have known half so well how to spend her time as 
she now did. 

On this particular day, however, which we have so long 
been talking about, her ouriosity grew so much greater than 
it usually was, that, at last, she approached the box. She 
was more than half determined to open it, if she could. Ah, 
naughty Pandora! 

Burst, however, she tried to lift it. It was heavy; quite too 
heavy for the slender strength of a child, like Pandora. She 
raised one end of the box a few inches from the floor, and let 
it fall again, with a pretty loud thump. A moment afterwards, 
she almost fancied that she heard something stir inside of the 
box. She applied her ear as closely as possible, and listened. 
Positively, there did seem to be a kind of stifled murmur, 
within 1 Or was it merely the singing in Pandora’s ears ?. 
Or could it be the beating of hbr heart ? The child could not 
quite satisfy herself whether she had heard anything or no. 
But, at all events, her ouriosity was stronger thn.n ever. 

As she drew back her head, her eyes fell upon the knot of 
gold cord. 

" It must have been a ver y ingejiious person who tied this 
knot,” said Pandora to hersell "^ut I think I could untie it 
nevertheless. I am resolved, at least, to find the two ends of 
the cord.” 

So she took the golden knot in her fingers, and pried into its 
intricacies as sharply as she could. Almost without intending 
it, or quite knowing what she was about, she was soon busily 
engaged in attempting to undo it. Meanwhile, the bright 
sunshine came through the open window; as did likewise the 
meiTy voices of the children, playing at a distance, and per¬ 
haps the voice of Epimetheus among them. jPandora stopped 
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to listen. What a beautiful day it was! Would it not bo 
wisor, if she were to let the troublesome knot alone, and think 
no more about the box, but run and join her little playfellows, 
and be happy? 

All this time, however, her fingers were half unconsciously 
busy with the knot; and happening to glance at the flower- 
wreathed face on the lid of the enchanted box, she seemed to 
perceive it slyly grinning at her. 

“That face looks very mischievous," thought Pandora. 
“I wonder whether it smiles because I am doing wrong I I 
have the greatest mind in the world to run away 1" 

But just then, by the merest accident, she gave the knot a 
kind of a twist, which produced a wonderful result. The 
gold cord untwined itself, as if by magic, and left the box 
without a fastening. 

'•This is the strangest thing I ever knewl" said Pandora. 
“ What will Epimetheua say? And how can I possibly tie it 
up again? " 

•She made one or two attempts to restore tlio knot, but soon 
found it quite beyond her skill. It had disentangled itself so 
suddenly that she could not in the least remember how the 
strings had boon doubled into one another; and when 
she tried to recollect the shape and appearance of the Icnot, 
it seemed to have gone entirely out of her mind. Nothing 
was to be done, therefore, but to let the box i-emain as it was 
until Epimetheus should come in. 

“ But,” said Pandora, “ when he finds the knot untied, he 
will know that I have done it. How shall I make him be¬ 
lieve that I have not looked into the box ? ’’ 

And then the thought came into her naughty little heart, 
that, since she would be suspected of having looked into the 
box, she might just as well do so'at once. Oh, very naughty 
aud very foo'iish Pandora I Tou should have thought only of 
doing what was right, and on leaving undpne what was 
wrong, and not of what your playfellow Epimetheus would 
have said or believed. And so perhaps she might, if the en¬ 
chanted face on the lid of the box had not looked so be- 
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witohingly persuasive at her, and if she had not seemed to 
hear, more distinctly than before, the mm-mur of small voices 
within. She could not tell whether it was fancy or no; but 
there was quite a little tumult of whispers in her ear,—or else 
it was her curiosity that whispered:— 

“ Let us out, dear Pandora,—pray let us out 1 We will be 
such nice, pretty playfellows for ypu 1 Only let us out I ” 
"What can it be?" thought Pandora. “Is there some¬ 
thing alive in the box? Weill—yesl—am resolved to take 
just one peep! Only one peep; and then the lid shall be 
shut down as safely as ever 1 There cannot possibly be any 
harm in just one little peep 1 ” 

But it is now time for us to see what Epimetheus was 
doing. 

IV'. 

This was the first time, since his little playmate had come 
to dwell with him, that he had attempted, to enjoy any plea¬ 
sure in which she did not partake. But nothing went right; 
nor was he nearly so happy as on other days. He could not 
find a sweet grape or a ripe fig (if Epimetheus had a fault, it 
was a little too much fondness for figs); or, if ripe at all, they 
were ovempe, and so sweet as to be cloying. There was no 
mirth in his heart, such as usually made his voice gush out, 
of its own accord, and swell the merriment of his companions. 
In short, he grew so uneasy and discontented, that the other 
children could not imagine what was the matter with Bpime- 
theus. Neither did he himself know what ailed him, any 
better than they did. For you must recollect that, at the time 
we are speaking of, it was everybody’s nature and constant 
habit to be happy. The world had not yet learned to be 
otherwise. Not a single soul or body, since- these children 
were first sent to enjoy themselves on the beautiful earth, had 
ever been sick or out of sorts. 

At length, discovering that, somehow or other, he put a 
stop to all the play, Epimetheus judged it best to go back to 
Pandora, who was in a humour better suited to his own. 
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But, with a hope of giviug hor pleasure, he gathered some 
flowers, and made them into a wreath, which he meant to put 
upon her head. The flowers were very lovely,—roses, and 
lilies, and orange-blossoms, and a groat many more, which 
left a trail of fragi-ance behind, as Bpimetheus carried them 
along; and the wreath was put together with as much skill 
as coiild reasonably be expected of a boy. The fingers of 
little girls, it has always appeared to mo, are the fittest to 
twine flower-wreaths; but boys could do it, in those days, 
rather bettor than they can now. 

And hero I must mention that a great black cloud had 
been gathering in the sky, for some time past, although it 
had not yet overspread the sun. But, just ns Bpimetheus 
reached the cottage door, this cloud began to intercept the 
sunshine, and thus to make a sudden and sad obscurity. 

Ho entered softly; for ho meant, if possible, to steal behind 
Pandora, and fling the wreath of flowers over her head, 
before she should be aware of his approach. But, as it hap¬ 
pened, there was no need of his trending so very lightly. He 
might have trod as heavily as ho pleased,—as heavily as a 
grown man,—as heavily, I was going to say, os on elephant,— 
without much probability of Pandora's hearing his footsteps. 
She was too intent upon her purpose. At the moment of his 
entering the cottage, the naughty child had put her hand to 
the lid, and was on the point of opening the mysterious box. 
Bpimetheus behold her. If he had cried out Pandora would 
probably have withdrawn her hand, and the fatal mystery of 
the box might never have been known. 

But Bpimetheus himself, although ho said very little about 
it, hod his own share of curiosity to know what was inside. 
Perceiving that Pandora was resolved to find out the secret, 
he determined that his playfellow should not bo the only wise 
person in the cottage. . And if there were anything pretty or 
valuable in the box, he meant to take half of it to himself. 
Thus, after all his sage speeches to Pandora about restraining 
her curiosity, Bpimetheus tornod out to be quite as foolish, 
and nearly as much in fault, as she. So whenever we blame 
I. 4 
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Pandora for what happened, we must not forget to shake our 
heads at Epimetheus likewise. 

As Pandora raised the lid, the cottage grew very dark and 
dismal; for the black cloud had now swept quite over the sun, 
and seemed to have buried it alive. There had, for a little 
while past, been a low growling and muttering, which all at 
once broke into a heavy peal of thunder. But Pandora, heed¬ 
ing nothing of all this, lifted the lid nearly upright, and looked 
inside. It seemed as if a sudden swarm of winged creatures 
brushed past her, taking flight out of the box, while, at the 
same instant, she heard the voice of Epimetheus, with a 
lamentable tone, as if he were in pain. 

“Oh, I am stung!” cried he. “I am stung] Naughty 
Pandora! why Have you opened this wick^box?” 


Pandora let fall the lid, and, starting up, looked about her, 
to see what had befallen Epimetheus. The thunder-cloud had 
so darkened the room that she could not very clearly discern 
what was in it. But she heard a disagreeable buzzing, as if a 
great many huge flies, or gigantic mosquitoes, were darting 
about. And, as her eyes grew more accustomed to the im¬ 
perfect light, she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes, with bats’ 
wings, looking abominably spiteful, and armed with terribly 
long stings in their tails. It was one of these that had stung 
Epimetheus. Nor was it a great while before Pandora herself 
began to scream, in no less pain and a&ight than her play¬ 
fellow, and maldng a vast deal more hubbub about it. An 
odious little monster had settled on her forehead, and would 
have stung her I know not how deeply, if Epimetheus had 
not run and brushed it away. 

Now, if you wish to know what these ugly thinga might be, 
which had made their escape out of the box, I must tell you 
that they were the whole family of earthly Troubles. There 
were evil Passions; there were a great many species of Cares; 
there were more than a hundred and fifty Sorrows; there were 
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Diseases in a vast number of miserable and painful shapes; 
there were more kinds of Naughtiness than it would be of any 
use to talk about. In short, everything that has since afflicted 
the souls and bodies of mankind had been shut up in the 
mysterious bo.\', and given to Epimethous and Pandora to bo 
kept safely, in order that the happy children of the world 
might never.be molested by them. , Had they been faithful to 
their trust, all would have gone well. No grown person would 
ever have been sad, nor any child have had cause to shed a 
single tear, from that hour until this moment. 

But—and you may see by this bow a wrong act of any one 
mortal is a calamity to the whole world—^by Pandora’s lifting 
the lid of that miserable box, and by the fault of Epimetbeus, 
too, in not preventing her, these Troubles have obtained a 
foothold among us, and do not seem very likely to bo driven 
away in a hurry. Eor it was impossible, as you will easily 
guess, that the two children should keep the ugly swarm in 
their own little cottage. On the contrary, the first thing that 
. they did was to fling open the doors and windows, in hopes 
of getting rid of them; and, sure enough, away flow the winged 
Troubles all abroad, and so postered and tormented the small 
people, everywhere about, that none of them so much as smiled 
for many days afterwards. And, what was very singular, all 
the flowers and dewy blossoms on earth, not one of which had 
hitherto faded, now began to droop and shed their leaves, after 
a day or two. The children, moreover, who before seemed 
immortal in their childhood, now grew older, day by day, and 
came soon to bo youths and maidens, and men and women by 
and by, and aged people, before they dreamed of such a thing. 

Meanwhile, the naughty Pandora, and hardly loss naughty 
Epimethous, remained in their cottage. Both of them had 
been grievously stung, and wore in a good deal of pain, which 
seemed the more intolerable to them, because it was the very 
first pain that had ever boon felt since the world began. Of 
course, they wore entirely unaccustomed to it, and could have 
no idea what it meant. Besides all this, they wore in ex¬ 
ceedingly bad humour, both with themselves and with one 
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another. In order to indulge it to the utmost, Epimetheus 
sat down sullenly in a corner with his back towards Pan¬ 
dora; while Pandora flung herself upon the floor and rested 
her head on the fatal and abominable box. She was crying 
bitterly, and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Suddenly there was a gentle little tap on the inside of the lid. 
“What can that be?” cried Pandora, lifting her head. 

But either Epimetheus had not heard the tap, or was too 
much out of humour to notice it. At any rate, he made no 
answer. 

"You are veryunldnd,” said Pandora, sobbing anew, “ not 
to speak to me 1 ” 

Again the tapl It sounded like the tiny Imuckles of a 
fairy’s hand, knocking lightly and playfully on the inside of 
the box. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Pandora, with a little of her former 
curiosity. “ Who are you, inside of this naughty box ? ” 

A sweet little voice spoke from within:— 

“ Only lift the lid, and you shall see.” 

“No, no,” answered Pandora, again beginning to sob, “I 
have had enough of lifting the Ud I You are inside of the box, 
naughty creature, and there you shall stay I There are plenty 
of your ugly brothers and wsters aheady flying about the 
world. You need never think that I shall be so foolish as to 
let you out 1 ” 

She looked towards Epimetheus, as she spoke, perhaps ex- 
pectmg that he would commend her for her wisdom. But the 
sullen boy only muttered that she was wise a little too late. 

“Ah," said the sweet little voice again, “you had much 
better let me out. I am not like those naughty creatures that 
have stings in their tails. They are no brothers and sisters of 
mine, as you would see at once, if you were only to get a 
glimpse of me. Gome, come, my pretty Pandora! I am sure 
you will let me out I ” 
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And, indeed, there was a kind of cheerful witchery in the 
tone, that made it almost impossible to refuse anything which 
this little voice asked. Pandora’s heart had insensibly grown 
lighter, at every word that came from within the bos. Epi- 
methous, too, though still in the corner, had turned half round, 
and seemed to be in rather better spirits than before. 

"My dear Bpimethcus,” cried Pandora, “have you heard 
this little voice?” 

“ Yes, to bo sure I have,” answered ho, but in no very good- 
humour as yet. “ And what of it? ” 

" Shall I lift the lid again?” asked Pandora. 

"Just as you please,” said Epimetheus. “You have done 
so much mischief already, that perhaps you may as well do a 
little mora One other Trouble, in sneh a swarm as you 
have set adrift about the world, can make no very groat 
diflerenco.” 

" You might speak a little more kindly 1 ” murmured Pan¬ 
dora, wiping her eyes, 

“ Ah, naughty boy (” cried the little voice within the bos, 
in an arch and laughing tone. "He knows he is longing 
to see me. Gome, my dear Pandora, lift up the lid. I am 
in a great hurry to comfort you. Only let me have some 
fresh air, and you shall soon see that matters are not quite so 
dismal as you think them I ” 

"Epimetheus,” esclaimed Pandora, "come what may, I 
am resolved to open the box! ” 

"And, as the lid seems very heavy," cried Epimetheus, 
running across the room, " I will help you.” 

So, with one consent, the two children again lifted the lid. 
Out flew a sunny and smiling little personage, and hovered 
about the room, throwing a light wherever she went. Have 
you never made the sunshine dance into dark corners, by 
reflecting it from a bit of looking-glass? Well, so looked the 
winged cheerfulness of this fairy-like stranger, amid the gloom 
of the cottage. She flew to Epimetheus, and laid the least 
touch of her finger on the inflamed spot where the Trouble 
had stung him, and immediately the anguish of it was gone. 
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Then she kissed Pandora on the forehead, and her hurt was 
cured likewise. 

After performing those good offices, the bright stranger 
fluttered sportively over the children’s heads, and looked so 
sweetly at them, that they both began to think it not so very 
much amiss to have opened the box, since, otherwise, their 
cheery guest must have been kept a prisoner among those 
naughty imps with stings in their tails. 

“ Pray, who are you, beautiful creature ?” inquired Pandora. 

" I am to be called Hope 1 ” answered the sunshiny figure. 
“ And because I am such a cheery little body, I was packed into 
the box, to make amends to the human race for that swarm of 
ugly Troubles which was destined to be let loose among them. 
Never fear 1 we shall do pretty well in spite of them all.” 

"Your wings aro coloured like the rainbow 1.” exclaimed 
Pandora. *' How very beautiful 1 ” • 

"Yes, they are like the rainbow,” said Hope, “because, 
glad as my nature is, 1 am partly made of tears as well as 
smiles.” 

“ xVnd will you stay with us ? ” asked Epimetheus, " for ever 
and over? ” 

“ As long ns you need me,” said Hope, with her pleasant 
smile,—“ and that will bo as long as you live in the world 
—promise never to desert you. There may come times and 
seasons, now and then, when you will think that I have 
utterly vanished. But again, and again, and again, when per¬ 
haps you least dream of it, you shall see the glimmer of my 
wings on the coiling of your cottage. ’ Yes, my dear children, 
and I know something very good and beautiful that is to bo 
given you hereafter 1 ” 

“ Oh, tell us," they exclaimed,—" tell us what it is I ” 

“ Do not ask me," replied Hope, putting her finger on her 
rosy mouth. “ But do not despair, even if it should never 
happen while you live on this earth. Trust in my promise, 
for it is true." 

“ We do trust you 1 ” cried Epimetheus and Pandora, both 
in one breath. 
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And so they did; and not only they, but so has everj'body 
tnisted Hope, that has since been alive. And to tell you the 
truth, I cannot help being glad—(though, to be sure, it was an 
oincommonly naughty thing for her to do)—but I cannot help 
being glad that our foolish Pandora peeped into the box. No 
doubt—^no doubt—the Troubles are stall flying about the world, 
and have increased in multitude, rather than lessened, and are 
a very ugly set of imps, and carry most venomous stings in 
their tails. I have felt them already, and expect to feel them 
more, as I grow older. But then that lovely and lightsome 
little figure of Hope I What in the world could we do with¬ 
out her ? Hope spiritualizes the earth; Hope makes it always 
new; and, even in the earth’s best and brightest aspect, Hope 
shows it to be only the shadow of an infinite bliss hereafter! 



THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES. 


Did you ever hear of the golden apples, that grew in the 
garden of the Hesperides?^ Ah, those were suoh apples as 
would bring a great price, by the bushel, if any of them could 
be found growing in the orchards of nowadays 1 But there is 
nob, I suppose, a graft of that wonderful fruit on a single tree 
in the wide world. Not so much as a seed of those apples 
exists any longer. 

And, even in the old, old, half-forgotten times, before the 
garden of the Hesporides was overrun with weeds, a great 
many people doubted whether there could bo real trees that 
bore apples of solid gold upon their branches. All had hoard 
of them, but nobody remembered to have seen any. Children, 
nevertheless, used to listen, open-mouthed, to stories of the 
golden apple-tree, and resolved to discover it, when they 
should be big enough. Adventurous young men, who desired 
to do a braver thing than any of their fellows, set out in quest 
of this fruit. Many of them returned no more; none of them 
brought back the apples. No wonder that they found it im¬ 
possible to gather them 1 It is said that there was a dragon 
beneath the tree, with a hundred terrible heads, fifty of which 
were always on the watch, while the other fifty slept. 

In my opinion it was hardly worth running so much risk 
for the sake of a solid golden apple. Had the apples been 
sweet, mellow, and juicy, indeed that would be another matter. 
There might then have, been some sense in trying to get at 
them, in spite of the hundred-headed dragon. 

> Haspor'ldSa. ‘ 
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Bat, as I have already told you, it was qmte a common 
hhing with young persons, when tired of too much peace and 
rest, to go in search of the garden of the Hesperides. And 
once the adventure was undertaken by a hero who had en¬ 
joyed very little peace or rest since he came into the world. 
At the time of which I am gomg to speak, he was wandering 
through the pleasant land of Italy, with a mighty club in his 
hand, and a bow and quiver slung across his shoulders. He 
was wrapt in the skin of the biggest and fiercest lion that ever 
had been seen, and which he himself had killed; and though, 
on the whole, he was kind, and generous, and noble, there 
was a good deal of the lion’s fierceness in his heart. As he 
went on his way, he continually inquired whether that were 
the right road to the famous garden. But none of the country 
people knew anything about the matter, and many looked as 
if they would have laughed at the question, if the stranger 
had not carried so very big a club. 

So ha journeyed on and on, still making the same inquiry, 
until, at last, he came to the brink of a river where some 
beautiful young women sat twining wreaths of flowers. 

II. 

"Can you tell me, pretty maidens,’” asked the stranger, 
" whether this is the right way to the garden of the Hesper¬ 
ides? ” 

The young women had been having a fine time together, 
weaving the flowers into wreaths, and crowning one another’s 
heads. And there seemed to be a kind of magic in the touch 
of their fingers, that made the flowers more fresh and dewy, 
and of brighter hues, and sweeter fragrance, while they 
played with them, than even when they had been growing on 
their native stems. But, on hearing the stranger’s question, 
they dropped all their flowers on the grass, and gazed at him 
with astonishment. 

“ The garden of the Hesperides I ” cried one. “ We thought 
mortals had been weary of seeking it, after so many dis- 
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appointments. And praj', adventurous traveller, what do you 
want there?” 

“A certain king, who is my cousin,” replied he, “has 
ordered mo to get him three of the golden apples." 

“Most of the young men who go in quest of those apples," 
observed another of the damsels, " desire to obtain them for 
themselves, or to present them to some fair maiden whom 
they love. Do you, then, love this king, your cousin, so very 
much? " 

“Perhaps not,” replied the stranger, sighing. “He has 
often been severe and cruel to me. But it is my destiny to 
obey him." 

“And do you know," asked the damsel who had first 
spoken, “ that a terrible dragon, with a hundred heads, keeps 
watch under the golden apple-tree ? " 

“I know it well," answered the stranger, calmly. “But, 
fi-om my cradle upwards, it has been my business, and almost 
ray pastijne, to deal with serpents and dragons.” 

The young women looked to his massive club, and at the 
shaggy lion’s skin which he wore, and likewise at his heroic 
limbs and figure; and they whispered to each other that the 
stranger appeared to be one who might reasonably expect to 
perform deeds far beyond the might of other men. But, then, 
the dragon with a hundred heads 1 What mortal, even if he 
possessed a hundred lives, could hope to escape the fangs of 
such a monster? So kind-hearted were the maidens, that 
they could not bear to see this brave and handsbme traveller 
attempt what was so very dangerous, and devote himself, 
most probably, to become a meal for the dragon's hundred 
raveno'us mouths. 

“Go back," cried they all,—‘-go back to j'our own home! 
Your mother, beholding you safe and sound, will shed tears 
of joy; and what can she do more, should you win ever so 
great a victory? No matter for the golden apples! No 
matter for the .king, your cruel cousin I We do not wish the 
dragon with the hundred heads to eat you up I " 

The stranger seemed to grow impatient at these remon- 
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strances. He carelessly lifted his mighty club and let it fall 
upon a rock that lay half buried in the earth near by. With 
the force of that idle blow, the great rock was shattered all to 
pieces. It cost the stranger no more effort to achieve this 
feat of a giant’s strength than for one of the young maidens 
to touch her sister’s rosy cheek with a flower. 

“Do yon not believe,” said he, looking at the damsels with 
a smile, “ that' such a blow would have crashed one of the 
dragon’s hundred heads ? ” 

Then he sat down on the grass, and told them the story of 
his life, or as much of it as he could remember, from the day 
when he was first cradled in a warrior’s brazen shield. While 
he lay there, two immense serpents came gliding over the floor, 
and opened their hideous jaws to devom* him; and he, a baby 
of a few months old, had gripped one of the fierce snakes in each 
of his little fists, and strangled them to death. When he was 
but a stripling, he had killed a huge lion, almost as big as the 
one whose vast and shaggy hide be now wore upon his 
shoulders. The next thing that he had done was to fight a 
battle with an ugly sort of monster, called a hydra, which had no 
less than nine heads, and exceedingly sharp teeth in every one. 

“But the dragon of Hesperides, you know,” observed one 
of the damsels, “ has a hundred heads I ” 

“JNevertheless,” replied the stranger, “ I would rather fight 
two such dragons than a single hydra. For, as fast as I cut 
off a head, two others grew in its place; and, besides, there was 
one of the heads that could not possibly be killed, but kept biting 
as fiercely as ever, long after it was out off. So I was forced 
to bury it under a stone, where it is doubtless alive to this 
very day. But the hydra’s body and its eight other heads 
will never do any further mischief.” 

The damsels, judging that the story was likely to last a good 
while, had been preparing a repast of bread and grapes, that 
the stranger might refresh himself in the intervals of his talk. 
They took pleasure in helping him to this simple food; and, 
now and then, one of them would put a sweet grape between 
her rosy lips, lest it should make him bashful to eat alone. 
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The traveller proceeded to tell how he had ohased a very 
swift stag, for a twelvemonth together, without ever stopping 
to take breath, and had at last caught it by the antlers, and 
carried it home alive. And he had fought with a very odd 
race of people, half horses and half men, and had put them 
all to death, from a sense of duty, in order that their ugly 
figures might never be seen any more Besides all tMs, he 
took to himself great credit for having cleaned oht a stable. 

“Do you call that a wonderful exploit? ” asked one of the 
young maidens, with-a smile. “Any clown in the country 
has done as much I ” 

"Had it been an ordinary stable,” replied the stranger, 

“ I should not have mentioned it. But this was so gigantic a 
task that it would have taken me all my life to perform it, if 
I had not luckily thought of turning the channel of a river 
through the stable-door. That did the business in a very 
short time I ” 

Seeing how earnestly his fair auditors listened, he next told > 
them how he had shot some monstrous birds, and had caught 
a wild bull alive and let him go again, and had tamed a num¬ 
ber of very wild horses, and had conquered Hippolyta,^ the 
warlike queen of the Amazons.^ He mentioned, likewise, that 
he had taken off Hippolyta’s enchanted girdle, and had given 
it to the daughter of his cousin, the king. 

“ Was it the girdle of Venus,* ” inquired the prettiest of the 
damsels, “ which makes women beautiful ? ” 

“ No,” answered the stranger. •* It had formerly been the 
sword-belt of Mars; * and it can only make the wearer valiant 
and courageous.” 

“ An old sword-belt! ” cried the damsel, tossing her head. 

“ Then I should not care about having it I " 

“ You are right,” said the skanger. 

• Going on with his wonderful narrative, he informed the 
maidens that as strange an adventure as ever happened was, 

J nrppol'ytS. ^Am'azons, nation of female Trarriors. 

* Ve-nus, goddess of love. Mars, god of war. 
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when ho fought with Geryon,* the six-legged man. 'This was 
a very odd and frightful sort of figure, as you may well believe. 
Any person, looking at his tracks in the sand or snow, would 
suppose that three sociable companions had been walking 
along together. On hearing his footsteps at a little distance, 
it was no more than reasonable to jodgo that several people 
must bo coming. But it was only the strange man Geryon 
clattering onward, with his six le^ I 
Six legs, and one gigantic body! Certainly, ho must have 
been a very queer monster to look at; and, my stars, what a 
waste of shoe-leather! 

"When the stranger had finished the story of his adventures, 
he looked around at the attentive faces of the maidens. 

“ Perhaps you may have heard of me before,” said he, mod¬ 
estly. “ My name is Hercules I ” ® 

*' We had already guessed it,” replied the maidens; " for 
your wonderful deeds are known all over the world. We do 
not think it strange any longer, that yon should set out in 
quest of the golden apples of the Hesporides. Como, sisters, 
let us crown the hero with flowers 1 ” 

Then they flung beavitiful wreaths over his stately head and 
mighty shoulders, so that the lion’s skin was almost entirely 
covered with roses. They took possession of his ponderous 
club, and so entwined it about with the brightest, softest and 
most fragx'ant blossoms, that not a finger’s breadth of its oaken 
substance could bo seen. It looked all like a huge bunch 
of flowers. Lastly, they joined hands, and danced around 
him, chanting words which became poetry of their own accord, 
and grow into a choral song, in honour of the illustrious 
Hercules. 

And Hercules was rejoiced, as any other hero would have 
been, to know that those fair young girls had heard of the valiant 
deeds which it had cost him so much toil and danger to achieve. 
But, still, he was not satisfied. He could not think that what 
he had already done was worthy of so much honour, while 
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there remained any bold or diffionlt adventure to be under¬ 
taken. 

“Dear maidens," said he, when they paused to take breath, 
“ now that you know my name, will you not tell me how I 
am to reach the garden of the Hesperides ? ” 

“ Ah! must you go so soon ? " they exclaimed. “ You—that 
have performed so many wonders, and spent such a toilsome 

life_cannot you content yourself to repose a little while on 

the margin of this peaceful river? ” 

Hercules shook his head. 

" I must depart now," said he. 

“ We will then give you the bwt directions we can,” replied 
the damsels. You must go to the seashore, and find out 
the Old One, and compel him to inform you where the golden 
apples are to be found." 

“ The Old One I ’’ repeated Hercules, laughing at this odd 
name. " And, pray, who may the Old One be ? " 

“ \^^ly, the Old Man of the Sea, to be sure 1" answered one 
of the damsels. “He has fifty daughters, whom some people 
call very beautiful; but we do not think it proper to be ac¬ 
quainted with them, because they have sea-green hair, and 
taper away like fishes. You must talk with this Old Man of 
the Sea. He is a sea-faring person, and knows all about 
the garden of the Hesperides; for it is situated in an island 
which he is often in the habit of visiting.” 

Hercules then asked whereabouts the Old One was most 
likely to be met with. When the damsels had informed him, 
he thanked them for all their kindness,—for the bread and 
grapes with which they had fed him, the lovely fiowers with 
which they had crowned him, and the songs and dances 
wherewith they had done him honour,—and he thanked 
then), most of all, for telling him the right way,—and im¬ 
mediately *set forth upon his journey. 

But, before he was out of hearing, one of the maidens called 
after him. 

“ Keep fast hold of the Old One, when you catch him 1" 
cried she, smiling, and lifting her finger to make tlie caution ' 
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more impressive. “Do not be astonished at anything that 
may happen. Only-hold him fast, and he will tell you what 
you wish to know.” 

Hercules, again thanked her, and pursued his way, while 
the maidens resumed their pleasant labour of making flower- 
wreaths. They talked about the hero, long after he was 
gone. 

“ We will crown him with the loveliest of our garlands,” 
said they, “when he returns hither with the three golden 
apples, aftdr slaying the dragon with a-hundred heads.” 


m. 

Meanwhile, Hercules travelled constantly onward, over hill 
and dale, and through the solitary woods. Sometimes he 
swung his club aloft, and splintered a mighty oak with? a 
downright blow. His mind was so full of the giants and 
'monsters with whom it was the business of his life to fight, 
that perhaps he mistook the great tree for a giant or a mon¬ 
ster. Ajjd so eager was Hercules to achieve what he had 
undertaken, that he almost regretted ’to have spent so much 
time with the damsels, wasting idle breath upon the story of 
his adventures. But thus it alwa 3 rs is with persons who are 
destined to perform great things. What they have already 
done seems less than nothing. What they have taken in 
hand to do seems worth toil, danger, and life itself. 

Persons who happened to be passing through the forest 
must have been affirighted to see him smite the trees with his 
great club. With but a single blow, the trunk was riven as 
by the stroke of lightning, and the broad boughs came rustling 
and crashmg down. 

Hastening forward, without ever pausing or looking behind, 
he by and by heard the sea roaring at a distance. At this 
sound, he increased his speed, and soon came to a beach, 
where the great surf waves tumbled themselves upon the hard 
sand, in a long line of snowy foam. At one end of the beach 
however,'*'there was a pleasant spot, where some green shrub- 
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bery clambered up a cliflE; making its rooky face look soft and 
beautiful. A carpet of verdant grass, largely intermixed -with 
sweet-smelling clover, covered the narrow space between the 
bottom of the cliff and the sea. And what should Hercules 
espy there, but an old man, fast asleep I 

But was it really and truly an old man? Certainly, at first 
sight, it looked very like one; but; on closer inspection, it 
rather seemed to be some kind of a creature that lived in the 
sea. Bor, on his legs and arms there were scales, such as 
fishes have; he was web-foofced and web-fingered, after the 
fashion of a duck; and his long beard, being of a greenish 
tinge, had more the appearance of a tuft of sea-weed than of 
an ordinary beard. Have you never seen a stick of timber, 
that has been long tossed about by the waves, and has got all 
overgrown with barnacles, and, at last drifting ashore, seems 
to have been thrown up from the very deepest bottom of the 
sea? Well, the old man would have put you in mind of just 
such a wave-tost spar I But Hercules, the instant he set eyeff 
on this strange figure, was convinced that it could be no other 
than the Old One, who was to direct him on his way. 

Yes, it was the selfsame Old Man of the Sea whom the 
hospitable maidens had talked to him about. Thanki ng his 
stars for the lucky accident of finding the old fellow asleep, 
Hercules stole on tiptoe towards him, and caught him by the 
arm and leg. 

“Tell me,” cried he, before ihe Old One was well awake, 
“ which is the way to the garden of the Hesperides? ” 

As you may easily imagine, the Old Man of the Sea awoke 
in a Mght. But his astonishment could hardly have been 
greater than was that of Hercules, the next moment. For, all 
of a sudden, the Old One seemed to disappear out of his grasp, 
and he foimd himself holding a stag by the fore and hin^ leg 1 
But still he kept fast hold. Then the stag disappeared, and 
in its stead there was a sea-bird, fluttering and screaming, 
while Hercules clutched it by the wing and claw 1 But the 
bird could not get away. Immediately afterwards, there was 
an ugly three-headed dog, which growled and barked at Her- 
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cules, and snapped fiercely at the hands by which he held 
him! But Hercules would not lot him go. In another 
minute, instead of the throe-headed dog, what should appear 
but Geryon, the six-legged man-monster, kicking at Hercules 
with five of his legs, in order to get the remaining one at 
liberty 1 But Hercules held on. By and by, no Geryon was 
there, but a huge snake, like one of those which Hercules had 
stomglcd in his babyhood, only a hundred times as big; and 
iT twisted and twined about tbe hero’s neck and body, and 
throw its tail high into the air, and opened its deadly jaws 
as if to devour him outright; so that it was really a very ter¬ 
rible spectacle I But Hercules was no whit disheartened, and 
squeezed the great snake so tightly that he soon began to hiss 
with pain. 

You must understand that the Old Man of the Sea, though 
ho generally looked so much like the wave-beaten figure-head 
of a vessel, had the power of assuming any shape he pleased. 
When he found himself so roughly seized by Hercules, he had 
been in hopes of putting him into such surprise and teixor by 
these magical transformations that the hero would bo glad to 
lot him go. If Hercules had relaxed his grasp, the Old One 
would certainly have plunged down to the very bottom of the 
sea, whence he would not soon have given himself the trouble 
of coming up, in order to answer any impertinent questions. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred, I suppose, would have 
been frightened out of their wits by the very first of his ugly 
shapes, and would have taken to their heels at once. For, 
one of the hardest things in this world is, to see the difference 
between real dangers and imaginary ones. 

But, as Hercules held on so stubbornly, and only squeezed 
the Old One so much the tighter at every change of shape, 
and really put him to no small torture, he finally thought it 
best to reappear in his own figure. So there ho was again, a 
fishy, scaly, web-footed sort of personage, with something like 
a tuft of sea-weed at his oliin. 

"Pray, what do you want with mo?" cried the Old One, 
as soon as he could take breath; for it is quite a tiresome 
5* 
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affair to go through so many false shapes. “Why do you 
squeeze me 0 o hard? Let me go this moment, or I shall 
begin to consider you an extremely uncivil person 1 ” 

"My name is Hercules 1" roared Ihe mighty stranger. 
" And you will never get out of my clutch, until you tell me 
the nearest way to the garden of the Hesperides! ’’ 

When the old fellow heard who it was that had caught him, 
he saw, with half an eye, that it would be necessary to tell 
him everything that he wanted to know. The Old One was 
an inhabitant of the sea, you must recollect, and roamed 
about everywhere, like other sea-faring people. Of course, ho 
had often heard of the fame of Hercules, and of the wonderful 
things that he was constantly performing in various parts of 
the earth, and how determined he always was to accomplish 
whatever he undertook. Ho therefore made no more at¬ 
tempts to escape, but told the hero how to find the garden of 
the Hesperides, and likewise warned him of many difficulties 
which must be overcome, before he could arrive thither. 

“ You must go on, thus and thus,” said the Old Man of the 
Sea, after taking the points of the compass, " till you come in 
sight of a very tall giant, who holds the skj' on his shoulders. 
And the giant, if he happens to be in the humour, will tell 
you exactly whore the garden of the Hesperides lies." 

“And if the ^ant happens not to be in the humour," 
remarked Hercules, balancing his club on the tip of his 
finger, “perhaps I shall find means to persuade him 1" 


Thanldng the Old Man of the Sea, and begging his pardon 
for having squeezed him so roughly, the hero resumed his 
journey. 

He went to the land of Egypt, where he was taken prisoner, 
and would have been put to death, if he had not slain the king 
of the country, and madb his escape. Passing through the 
deserts of Africa, and going as fast as he could, be arrived at 
last on .the shore of the great ocean. And here, unless tie 
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conld walk on the crests of the billows, it seemed as if his 
journey must needs be at an end. 

Nothing was before him, save the foaming, dashing, measure¬ 
less ocean. But, suddenly, as he looked towards the-horizon, 
he saw something, a great way off, which he had not seen the 
moment before. It gleamed very brightly, almost as you 
may have beheld the round, golden disk of the sun, when it 
rises or sets over the edge of the world. It evidently drew 
nearer; for, at every instant, this wonderful object became 
larger and more lustrous. At length, it had come so nigh 
that Hercules* discovered it to be an immense cup or bowl, 
made either of gold or burnished brass. How it had got 
afloat upon the sea is more than I can tell you. There it was, 
at all events, rolling on the tumultuous billows, which tossed 
it up and down, and heaved their foamy tops against its sides, 
but without over throwing their spray over the brim. 

“I have seen many giants in my time,” thought Hercules, 
“but never one that would need to drink his wine out of a 
cup like this I” 

And, true enough, what a cup it must have been 1 It was 
as large—as large—but, in short, I am afraid to say how im¬ 
measurably large it was. To ^eak within bounds, it was ten 
times larger than a great mill-wheel; and, all of metal as it 
was, it floated over the heaving surges more lightly than an 
acom-cup down the brook. The waves tumbled it onward, 
until it grazed against the shore, within a short distance of the 
spot where Hercules was standing. 

As soon as this happened, he knew what was to be done; 
for fie had not gone through so many remarkable adventures 
without learning pretty well how to conduct himself, when¬ 
ever anything came to pass a little out of the common rule. 
It was just as clear as daylight that this marvellous cup had 
been set adrift by some unseen power, and guided hitherward, 
in order to carry Hercules across the sea, on his way to the 
garden of the Hespeiides. Accordingly, without a moment’s 
delay, he clambered over the brim, and slid down on the in¬ 
side, where, spreading out his lion’s skin, he proceeded to take 
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a little repose. He had scarcely rested, until now, since he 
bade farewell to the damsels on the margin of the river. The 
waves dashed, with a pleasant and ringing sound, against the 
circum^rence of the hollow cup; it rocked lightly to and fro, 
and the motion was so soothing that it speedily rooked Her¬ 
cules into an agreeable slumber. 

V. 

His nap had probably lasted a good while, when the cup 
chanced to graze against a rock, and, in consequence , immedi¬ 
ately resounded and reverberated through its golden or brazen 
substance, a hundred times as loudly as ever you heard a 
church-bell. The noise awoke Hercules, who instantly started 
up and gazed around him, wondering whereabouts he was. 
He was not long in discovering that the cup had floated across 
a great part of the sea, and was approaching the shore of what 
seemed to be an island. And, on that island, what do you 
think he saw ? 

No; you will never guess it, not if you were to try fifty 
thousand times 1 It positively appears to me that this was 
the most marvellous spectacle that had ever been seen by Her¬ 
cules, in the whole course of his wonderful travels and adven¬ 
tures. It was a greater marvel than the hydra with nine heads, 
which kept growing twice as fost as they were cut off; greater 
than the six-legged man-monster; greater than anything that 
was ever beheld by anybody,'before or since the days of Her¬ 
cules, or than anything that remains to be beheld, by travellers 
in all time to come. It was a giant I 

But such an intolerably big giant I A giant as tall as a 
mountain; so vast a giant, that the clouds rested about his 
midst, like a girdle, and hung like a hoaiy beard from his chin, 
and flitted before his huge eyes, so that he could neither see 
Hercules nor the golden cup in which he was voyaging. And, 
most wonderful of all, the giant held up his great hands and 
appeared to support the sky, which, so far as Hercules could 
discern through the clouds, was resting upon his'head 1 This 
does really seem almost too much to believe. 
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Meanwhile, the bright cup continued to float onward, and 
finally touched the strand. Just then a breeze wafted away 
the clouds from before the giant’s visage, and Hercules beheld 
it, with all its enormous features; eyes each of them as big as 
yonder lake, a nose a mile long, and a mouth of the same 
width. It was a countenance terrible from its enormity of 
size, but disconsolate and weary, even as you may see the 
faces of many people, nowadays, who are compelled to sus¬ 
tain burdens above their strength. What the sky was to the 
giant, such are the cares of earth to those who let themselves 
be weighed down by them. And whenever men undertake 
what is beyond the just measure of their abilities, they en¬ 
counter precisely such a doom as had befallen this poor giant. 

Poor fellow 1 He had evidently stood there a long while. 
An ancient forest had been growing and decaying around his 
feet; and oak-trees, of six or seven centuries old, had sprung 
from the acorn, and forced themselves between his toes. 

The giant now looked down from the far height of his great 
eyes, and, perceiving Hercules, roated out, in a voice that re¬ 
sembled thunder, proceeding out of the cloud that had just 
flitted away from his face:— 

“Who are you, down at my feet there? And whence do 
you come, in that little cup?” 

“ I am Hercules I ” thundered back the hero, in a voice 
pretty nearly or quite as loud as the giant’s own. “ And I am 
seeking for the garden of the Hesperides! " 

“Hoi hoi hoi" roared the giant, in a fit of immense 
laughter. “ That is a wise adventure, truly 1 ’’ ' 

“And why not?” cried Hercules, getting a little angry at 
the giant’s mirth. “Do you think I am afraid of the dragon 
with a hundred heads 1" 

Just at this time, wlule they were talking together, some 
black clouds gathered about the giant’s middle, and burst into 
a tremendous storm of thunder and li^tning, causing such a 
pother that Hercules found it impossible to distinguish a word. 
Only the giant’s immeasurable legs were to be seen, standing 
up into the obscmity of the tempest; and now and then a 
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momentary glimpse of his whole figure, mantled in a volume 
of mist. He seemed to be speaking most of the time; but his 
big, deep, rough voice chimed in with the reverberations of 
the thunder-claps, and rolled away over the hills, like them. 
Thus, by talking out of season, the foolish giant expended an 
incalculable quantity of breath to no purpose; for the thunder 
spoke quite as intelligibly as he. 

At last, the storm swept over, as suddenly as it had come. 
And there again was the clear sky, and the weary ^ant hold¬ 
ing it up, and the pleasant sunshine beaming over his vast 
height, and illuminating it against the background of the 
sullen thunder-clouds. So for above,the shower had been his 
head, that not a hair of it was moistened by the rain-drops I 

■VI. 

When the giant could see Hercules still standing on the sea¬ 
shore, he roared out to him anew. 

“I am Atlas,^ the mightiest giant in the world! 

I hold the sky upon my head 1 ” 

“ So I see,” answered Hercules. ” But, can you show me 
the way to the garden of the Hesperides ? ” 

" What do you want there ? ” asked the giant. 

“ I want three of the golden apples,” shouted Hercules, “ for 
my cousin, the king.” 

“ There is nobody but myself,” quoth the giant, " that can go 
to the garden of the Hesperides, and gather the golden apples. • If 
it were not for this little business of holding up the sky, I would 
make half a dozen steps across the sea, and get them for you." 

“ You are very kind,” replied Hercules. " And cannot you 
rest the sky upon a mountain ? ” 

" None of them are .quite high enough,” said Atlas, shaking 
his head. “ But, if you were to take your stand on the summit 
of that nearest one, your head would be pretty nearly on a 
level with mine. You seem to be a fellow of some strength. 
What if you should take my burden on your shoulders, while 
I do your errand for you ? ” 


At'las. 
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Hercules, as you must be careful to remember, was a re¬ 
markably strong man; and thougli it certainly requires a great 
deal of muscular power to uphold the sky, yet, if any mortal 
could be supposed capable of such an exploit, he was the one. 
Nevertheless, it seemed so difficult an undertaking, that, for 
the first time in his life, he hesitated. 

“ Is the sky very heavy ? ” he inquired. 

“ "Why, not particularly so, at first,” answered the giant, 
shrugginghis shoulders. “ But it gets to be a little burdensome, 
after a thousand years 1 ” 

" And how long a time,” asked the hero, “ will it take you 
to get the golden apples-? ” 

“ Oh, that will be done in a few minutes,” cried Atlas. “ I 
shall take ten or fifteen miles at a stride, and be at the garden 
and back again before your shoulders begin to ache.” 

“ Well, then,” answered Hercules, “ I will climb the moun¬ 
tain behind you there, and relieve you of your burden.” 

The truth is, Hercules had a kind heart of his own, and 
considered that he would be doing the giant a favour, by allow¬ 
ing him this opportunity for a ramble. And, besides, he 
thought that it would be stUl more for his own glory, if he 
could boast of upholding the sky than merely to do so ordinary 
a thing as to conquer a dragon with a hundred heads. Accord¬ 
ingly, without more words, the sky was shifted from the 
shoulders of Atlas, and placed upon those of Hercules. 

When this was safely accomplished, the first-thing that the 
^ant did was to stretch himself; and you may imagine what a 
prodigious spectacle he was then. Next, he slowly lifted one 
of his feet out of the forest that had grown up around it; then 
the other. Then all at once, he began to caper, and leap, and 
dance, for joy at his freedom; flinging himself nobody knows 
how high into the air, and floundering down again with a 
shock’that made the earth tremble; Then he laughed—^Ho 1 
ho 1 ho I—with a thunderous roar that was echoed from the 
- mountains, far and near, as if they and the giant had been so 
many rejoicing brothers. When his joy had a little subsided, 
he stepped into the sea; ten miles at the first stride, which 
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brought him midleg deep; and ten miles at the second, when 
the water came just above his Itnees; and ten miles more at 
the third, by which he was immersed nearly to his waist. 
This was the greatest depth of the sea. 

Hercules watched the giant, as he still went onward; for it 
was really a wonderful sight, this immense human form, more 
than thirty miles off, half hidden in the ocean, but with his 
upper half as tall, and misty, and blue, as a distant mountain. 
At last the gigantic shape faded entirely out of view. And 
now Hercules began to consider what he should do, in case 
Atlas should be drowned in the sea, or if he were to be stung 
to death by the dragon with the hundred heads, which guarded 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. If any such misfortune 
were to happen, how could he ever get rid of the sl^? And, 
by and by, its weight began already to be a little irksome to 
his head and shoulders. 

“I really pity the poor ^ant,” thought Hercules. "If it 
wearies me so much in ten minutes, how must it have wearied 
him in a thousand years f ” 

He began to be afraid that the g^ant would never come back. 
He gazed wistfully at the world beneath him, and acknow¬ 
ledged to himself that it was a far happier kind of life to be a 
shepherd at the foot of a mountain, than to stand on its dizzy 
summit, and bear up the firmament with his might and main.' 
For, of course, as you will easily understand, Hercules had an 
immense responsibility on his ncund, as well as a weight on 
his head and shoulders. Why, if he ^d not stand perfectly still 
and keep the sky immovable, the sun would perhaps be put 
aj'ar! Or, after nightfall, a great many of the stars might be 
loosened from their places, and shower down, like fiery rain 
upon the people’s heads 1 And how ashamed would the hero 
be, if, owing to his unsteadiness beneath its weight, the sky 
should crack, and show a great fissure quite across it 1 


I know not how long it was before, to his unspeakable joy, 
he beheld the huge shape of the giant, like a cloud, on the far- 
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oS edge of the sea. At his nearer approach, Atlas hold up 
his hand, in which Hercules could perceive three magnificent 
golden apples, as big as pumpkins, all hanging from one 
branch. 

“I am glad to see you again,” shouted Hercules, when the 
giant was within hearing. “So you have got the golden 
apples?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered Atlas; “and very fair 
apples they are. I took the finest that grow on the tree, I 
assure you. Ah 1 it is a beautiful spot, that garden of the 
Hesperides. Yes; and the dragon with the hundred heads is 
a sight worth any man’s seeing. After all, you had better 
have gone for the apples yourself.” 

“No matter,” replied Hercules. “ You have had a pleasant 
ramble , and have done the business as well as I could. I 
heartily thank you for your trouble. And now, as I have a 
long way to go, and am rather in haste,—and as the king, my 
cousin, is anxious to receive the golden apples,—will you be 
kind enough to take the sky off my shouldem again ? ” 

"Why, as to that,” said the giant, chucking the golden 
apples into the air twenty miles high, or thereabouts, and 
catching them as they came down, “as to that, my good 
friend, I consider you a little unreasonable. Cannot I carry 
the golden apples to the king, your cousin, much quicker than 
you could? As his majesty is in such a hurry to get them, I 
^ promise you to take my longest strides. And, besides, I 
ihave no fancy for burdening myself with the sky, just 
now.” 

Here Hercules grew impatient, and gave a great shrug of 
his shoulders. It being now twilight, you might have seen 
two or three stars tumble out of their places. Everybody on 
earth looked upward in affright, thinking that the sky might 
be going to fall next. 

“ Oh, that will never do I" cried Giant Atlas, with a groat 
roar of laughter. “I have not let fall so many stars within 
the last five centuries. By tho time you have stood there as 
long as I did, you will begin to learn patience 1" 
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“What!" shouted Hercules, very wralhfully, “do you 
iutend to maho me Vaar this burden for ever?" 

“We will see about that, one of these days," answered the 
giant. “ At all evouts, you ought not to complain, if you have 
to bear it the next hundred years, or perhaps the next thou¬ 
sand. I bore it a good while longer, in spite of the backache. 
Well, then, after a thousand years, if I happen to feel in the 
mood, wo may po.ssiby shift about again. You are certainly 
a very strong man, and can never have a better opportunity 
to prove it. Posterity will talk of you, I warrant itl" 

“ Pish 1 a fig for its talk I ” cried Hercules, with another 
hitch of his shoulders. “ Just take the sky upon your head 
one instant, will you ? I want to make a cushion of my lion’s 
skin, for the weight to rest upon. It really chafes me, and 
will cause imnecossary inoonvonionco in so many centuries as 
1 am to stand here." 

“ That’s no more than fair, and I'll do it I " quoth the giant; 
for ho had no unkind feeling towards Hercules, and was merely 
acting with a too selfish consideration of his own ease. “ For 
just five minutes, then. I’ll take back the sky. Only for five 
minutes, recollect I I have no idea of spending another thou- 
sand years as I spent the last. Variety is the spice of life, say I." 

Ah, the thick-witted old rogue of a giant I He threw down the 
golden apples, and received back the sky, from the head and 
shoulders of Hercules, upon his own, whore it rightly belonged. 
And Hercules picked up the three golden apples, that were as 
big or bigger than pumpkins, and straightway sot out on his 
journey homeward, without pa^ng the slightest heed to the 
thundering tones of the giant, who bellowed after him to come 
back. Another forest sprang up around his feet, and grow 
ancient there; and again might bo seen oak-trees, of s'lx or 
seven centuries old, that had waxed thus aged betwixt his 
enormous toes. 

And there stands the giant to this day; or, at any rate, there 
stands a mountain as tall ns he, and which bears his name; 
and when the thunder rumbles about its summit, we may 
imagine it to be the voice of Giant Atlas, bellowing after 
Hercules I 
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Oke evening, in times long ago, old Philemon ^ and his old wife 
Baucis ^ sat at their cottage door, enjoying the calm and beauti¬ 
ful sunset. They had already eaten their frugal supper, and in¬ 
tended now to spend a quiet hour or two before bedtime. So 
they talked together about their garden, and their cow, and 
their bees, and their grape-vine, which clambered over the 
cottage-wall, and on which the grapes weie beginning to 
turn purple. But the rude shouts of children, and the fierce 
barking of dogs, in the village near at hand, grew louder and 
louder, until, at last, it was hardly possible for Baucis and 
Philemon to hear each other speak. 

"Ah, wife,” cried Philemon, “I fear some poor traveller is 
seeking hospitality among our neighbours yonder, and, instead 
of giving him food and lodging, they have set their dogs at him, 
as their custom is I ” 

" Well-a-day 1 ” answered old Baucis, " I do wish our neigh¬ 
bours felt a little more kindness for their fellow-creatures. And 
only think of bringing up their children in this naughty way, 
and patting them on the head when they fling stones at 
sti-angers 1 ” 

“ Those children will never come to any good," said Phile¬ 
mon, shaking his white head. "To tell you the truth, wife, I 
should not wonder if some terrible thing were to happen to all 
the people in the village unless they mend their manners. But, 
as for you and me, so long as Providence affords us a crust of 
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bread, let us be ready to give half to any poor, homeless stran¬ 
ger, that may come along and need it.” 

“ That’s right, husband I ” said Baucis. ” So we will! " 

These old folks, you must know, were quite poor, and had to 
work pretty hard for a living. Old Philemon toiled diligently 
in his garden, while Baucis was always busy with her distaff, 
or making a little butter and cheese with her cow’s milk, or 
doing one thing and another about the cottage. Their food was 
seldom anything but bread, milk, and vegetables, with some¬ 
times a portion of honey from their beehive, and now and then a 
bunch of grapes, that had ripened against the cottage wall. 
But they were two of the kindest old people in the world, and 
would cheerfully have gone without their dinners, any day, 
rather than refuse a slice of their brown loaf, a cup of new 
milk, and a spoonful of honey, to the weary traveller who 
might pause before their door. They felt as if such guests 
had a sort of holiness, and that they ought, therefore, to treat 
them better and more bountifully than their own selves. 

Their cottage stood on a rising ground, at some short dis¬ 
tance from the village, which lay in a hollow valley that was 
about half a mile in breadth. This valley, in past ages, when the 
world was new, had probably been the bed of a lake. There, 
fishes had glided to and fro in the depths, and water-weeds had 
grown along the margin, and trees and hills had seen their reflec¬ 
ted images in the broad and peaceful mirror. But, as the waters 
subsided, men had cultivated the soil, and built houses on it, 
so that it was now a fertile spot, and bore no traces of the an¬ 
cient lake, except a very small brook, which meandered through 
the midst of the village, and supplied the inhabitants with 
water. The valley had been dry land so long, that oaks 
had sprung up, and grown great and high, and perished with 
old age, and been succeeded by others, as tall and stately as 
the first. Never was there a prettier or more fruitful valley. 
The very sight of the plenty around them should have made 
the inhabitants kind and gentle, and ready to show their grati¬ 
tude to Providence by doing good to their fellow-creatures. 

But, we are sorry to say, the people of this lovely village 
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were not worthy to dwell in a spot on which Heaven had 
smiled so beneficently. They were a very selfish and hard¬ 
hearted people, and had no pity for the poor, nor sympathy 
wifli the homeless. They would only have laughed, had any¬ 
body told them that human beings owe a debt of love to one 
another, because there is no other method of paying the debt 
of love and care which all of us owe to Providence. You will 
hardly believe what I am going to toll you. These naughty 
people taught their children to be no better than themselves, 
and used to clap their hands, by way of encouragement, when 
they saw the little boys and girls run after some poor stranger, 
shouting at his heels, and pelting him with stones. ' They 
kept large and fierce dogs, and whenever a traveller ventured 
to show himself in the village street, this pack of disagreeable 
curs scampered to meet him, barking, snarling, and showing 
their teetL Then they would seize him by his leg or by his ’ 
clothes, just as it happened; and if he were ragged when he 
came, he was generally a pitiable object before he had time 
to run away. This was a very terrible thing to poor travellers, 
as you may suppose, especially when they chanced to be sick 
or feeble, or lame, or old. Such persons (if they once know 
how badly these unkind people, and their unkind children and 
curs, were in the habit of behaving) would go miles and miles 
out of their way, rather than try to pass through the wllage 
again. 

What made the matter seem worsej if possible, was that 
when rich persons came in their chariots, or riding on beau¬ 
tiful horses, with their servants in rich liveries attending on 
them, nobody could be more civil and obsequious than the 
inhabitants of the wllage. They would take off their hats, 
and make the humblest bows you ever saw. - If the children 
were rude, they were pretty certain to get their ears boxed; 
and as for the dogs, if a single our in the pack presumed to 
yelp, his master instantly beat him 'with a club, and tied him 
up without any supper. This would have been all very well,' 
only it proved that the villagers oared mifeh about the money 
that a stranger had in his pocket, and nothing whatever for 
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the .human soul, which lives equally in the beggar and the 
prince. 

So now you can understand why old Philemon spoke so 
sorrowfully, when he heard the shouts of the children and the 
barking of the dogs, at the farther extremity of the village 
street. There was a confused din, which lasted a good while, 
and seemed to pass quite through the breadth of the valley. 

“I never heard the dogs so loud! ” observed the good old 
man. 

“Nor the children so rude 1 ” answered his good old wife. 

n. 

They sat shaking their heads, one to another, while the 
noise came nearer and nearer; until at the foot of the little 
eminence on which their cottage stood, they saw two travel¬ 
lers approaching on foot, Close behind them came the fierce 
dogs, snarling at their very heels. A little farther off, ran a 
crowd of children, who sent up shrill cries, and flung stones 
at the two strangers with all their might. Once or twice, the 
younger of the two men ^e was a slender and very active 
figure) turned about and drove back the dogs with a staff 
which he carried in his hand. His companion, who was a 
very tall person, walked calmly along, as if disda'ining to 
notice either the naughty children, or the pack of ours, whose 
manners the children seemed tk) imitate. 

Both of the travellers were very humbly clad, and looked 
as if they might not have money enough in their pockets to 
pay for a night’s lodging. And this, I am afraid, was the 
reason why the villagers had allowed their children and dogs 
to treat them so rudely. 

“Gome, wife,” said Philemon to Baucis, “let us go and 
meet these poor people. No doubt, they feel almost too 
heavy-hearted to climb the hill.” 

“ Go you and meet them," answered Baucis, “ while I make 
haste witrhin doors, and see whether we can get them any¬ 
thing for supper. A comfortable bowl of bread and milk 
would do wonders towards raising their spirits.” 
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Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. Philemon, on 
his part, went forward, and extended his hand with so hospit¬ 
able an aspect that there was no need of saying what never¬ 
theless he did say, in the heartiest tone imaginable:— 

“ Welcome, sti-angers I welcomel ” 

“ Thank yon!" replied the younger of the two, in a lively 
kind of way, notwithstanding his weariness and trouble. 
“This is quite another greeting than we have mot with 
yonder in the village. Pray, why do you live in such a bad 
neighbourhood?" 

“AhI" observed old Philemon, with a quiet and benign 
smile, " Providence put mo here, I hope, among other reasons, 
in order that I may make you what amends I can for the in¬ 
hospitality of my neighbours.” 

“ Well said, old father 1 "cried the traveller, laughing; “ and, 
if the truth must be told, my companion and myself need some 
amends. Those children (the little rascals I) have bespattered 
us finely with their mud-balls; and one of the curs has torn 
my cloak, which was ragged enough already. But I struck him 
across the muzzle with my staff; and I think you may have 
heard him yelp, even thus far off." 

Philemon was glad to see him in such good spirits; nor, 
indeed, would you have fancied, by the tmveller’s look and 
manner, that ho was weary with a long day’s journey, be¬ 
sides being disheartened by rough treatment at the end of 
it. He was dressed in rather nn odd way, with a sort of cap 
on his head, the brim of which stuck out over both ears. 
Though it was a summer evening, he wore a cloak, which ho 
kept wrapt closely about him, perhaps because his under gar¬ 
ments were shabby. Philemon perceived, too, that he had on 
a singular pair of shoes; but, as it was now growing dusk, and 
as the old man’s eyesight was none the sharpest, he could not 
precisely tell in what the strangeness consisted One thing 
certainly seemed queer. The traveller was so wonderfully 
light and active, that it appeared as if his feet sometimes rose 
from the ground of their own accord, or could only bo kept 
down by an effort 
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“ I used to be light-footed, in my youth,” said Philemon to 
the traveller. “But I always found my feet grow heavier 
towards nightfall.” 

“There is nothing like a good staff to help one along," an¬ 
swered the stranger ,* “ and I happen to have an excellent one, 
as you see.” 

This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looldng staff that Philemon 
had ever beheld. It was made of olive-wood, and had some¬ 
thing like a little pair of wings near the top. Two snakes, 
carved in the wood, were represented as twining themselves 
about the sta£^ and were so very skilfully executed that old 
Philemon (whoso eyes, you know, were getting rather dim) 
almost thought them alive, and that he could see them wrig¬ 
gling and twisting. 

“A curious piece of work, sure enough I” said he. “A 
staff with wings 1 It would be an excellent kind of stick for 
a little hoy to ride astride of I" 

By this time Philemon and his two friends had reached 
the cottage door. 

“ Priends,” said the old man, “ sit down and rest yourselves 
here on this bench. My good wife Baucis has gone to see 
what you can have for supper. We are poor folks; but you 
shall he welcome to whatever we have in the cupboard.” 

The younger stranger threw himself carelessly on the bench, 
letting his staff fall as he did so. And here happened some¬ 
thing rather maiwellous, though trifling enough, too. The 
staff seemed to get up from the ground of its own accord, and, 
spreading its little pair of wings, it half hopped, half flew, and 
leaned itself against the wall of the cottage. There it stood 
quite still, except that the snakes continued to wriggle. But, 
in my private opinion, old Philemon’s eyesight had been play¬ 
ing him tricks again. 

m. 


Before he could ask any questions, the elder stranger drew , 
his attention from the wonderful staff, by spealdng to him. 

“ Was there not,” asked the stranger, in a remarkably deep 
6 * 
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tone of voice, "a lake, in verj* ancient times, covering the spot 

where now stands yonder village?” 

"Not in my day, friend,” answered Plulemou; “and yet I 
am an old man, as you see. There were always the fields and 
meadows, just as they are now, and the old trees, and the little 
stream murmuring through the midst of the valley. My father, 
nor his father before him, ever saw it otherwise, so far as I 
know; and doubtless it will still bo the same, when old Phile¬ 
mon shall be gone and forgotten I ” 

“That is more than can be safely foretold,” observed the 
stranger; and there was something very stern in his deep 
voice. He shook his head, too, so that his dark and heavy 
curls were shaken with the movement. “ Since the inhabi¬ 
tants of yonder village have forgotten the aSections and 
sympathies of their nature, it were better that the lake should 
be rippling over their dwellings again I ” 

The traveller looked so stem, that Philemon was really 
almost frightened; the more so, that, at his frown, the twi¬ 
light seemed suddenly to grow darker, and that, when he 
shook his head, there was a roll as of thunder in the air. 

But, in a moment afterwards, tlie stranger’s face became so 
kindly and mild, that the old man quite forgot his terror. 
Nevertheless, he could not help feeling that this elder traveller 
must be no ordinary personage, although he happened now to 
be attired so humbly and to be journeying on foot. Not that 
Philemon fancied him a prince in disguise, or any character ' 
of that sort; but rather some exceedingly wise man, who went 
about the world in this poor garb, despising wealth and all 
worldly objects, and seeking everywhere to add a mite to his 
wisdom. This idea appeared the more probable, because, 
when Philemon raised his eyes to the stranger’s face, he 
seemed to see more thought there, in one look, than he could 
have studied out in a lifetime. 

"While Baucis was getting the supper, the travellers both 
began to talk very sociably with Philemon. The younger, in¬ 
deed, was extremely loquacious, and made such shrewd and 
witty remarks, that the good old man continually burst out 
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a-laugkrag, and ptonouncad him the merrieet fellow whom ho 
had seen for many a day. 

“ Pray, my young friend," said he, as they grew familiar 
together, “ what may I call your name? ” 

“■Why, I am very nimble, as you see," answered the 
traveller. " So if you call mo Quicksilver, the name will fit 
tolei-ably well." 

“Qoioksilvor? Quioksilvor?" repealed Philemon, looking in 
the traveller’s face, to see if ho were making fun of him. “ It 
is a very odd name 1 And your companion there ? Has ho 
as strange a one?” 

*' You must ask the thunder to toll it you 1" replied Quick¬ 
silver, putting on a mysterious look. “ No other voice is loud 
enough." 

This remark, whether it were serious or in jest, might have 
caused Philemon to conceive a very great awe of the older 
stranger, if, on ventmlng to gaze at him, ho had not beheld 
so much beneficence in his visage. But, undoubtedly, here 
was the grandest figure that over sat so humbly beside a cot¬ 
tage door. 'When the stranger conversed, it was with gravity, 
and in such a way that Philemon felt irresistibly moved to tell 
him everything which he had most at heart. This is always 
the feeling that people have, when they meet with any one 
wise enough to comprehend all their good and evil, and to 
despise not a tittle of it. 

But Pliilemon, simple and Idnd-heartcd old man that he 
was, had not many secrets to disclose. Ho talked, however, 
quite garrulously, about the events of his past life, in the 
whole course of which ho had never been a score of miles 
from this very spot. His wife Baucis and himself had dwelt 
in the cottage from their youth upwards, earning their bread 
by honest labour, always poor, but still contented. Ho told 
what excellent butter and cheese Baucis made, and how nice 
wore the vegetables which he raised in his garden. He said, 
too, that because they loved one another so much, it was the 
wish of both that death might not separate them, but that 
they should die, as they had lived, together. 
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As the stranger listeneS, a smile beamed over his counten. 
ancSi and made its expression as ^weet as it was grand. 

“ You are a good old man," said he to Philemon, “ and you 
have a good old wife as a helpmeet. It is fit that your wish 
should be granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon, just then, as if the sunset clouds 
threw up a bright flash from the west, and kindled a sudden 
light in the sky. 


IV. 

Baucis had now got supper ready, and, coming to the door, 
began to make apologies for the poor fare which she was forced 
to set before her guests. 

“Had we known you were coming," said she, “my good 
man and myself would have gone without a morsel, rather 
than you should lack a better sapper. But I took the most 
part of to-day’s milk to make cheese; and our last loaf is 
already half eaten. Ah me! I never feel the soixow of being 
poor, save when a poor traveller knocks at our door.” 

“All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, my good 
dame,” replied the elder stranger, kindly. “ An honest, hearty 
welcome to a guest works miracles with the fare, and is cap¬ 
able of turning the coarsest food to, nectar and ambrosia." 

“ A welcome you shall have," cried Baucis, “and likewise 
a little honey that we happen to have left, and a bunch of 
purple grapes besides." 

“ Why, Mother Baucis, it is a feast 1" exclaimed Quicksilver, 
laughing, “ an absolute feast I and you shall see how bravely I 
will play my part at it! I think I never felt hungrier in my 
life.” 

“ Mercy on us 1" whispered Baucis to her husband. " If 
the young man has such a terrible appetite, I am afraid there 
will not be half enough supper 1 ” 

They all .went into the cottage. 

And now occurred really one of the oddest circumstances in 
the whole story. Quiclcsilver’s staff, you recollect, had set 
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itself up against the wall of the cottage. Well, when its mas¬ 
ter entered the door, leaving this wonderful staff behind, what 
should it do but immediately spread its little wings, and go 
hopping and fluttering up the door steps i Tap, tap, went the 
staQ’ on the kitchen floor; nor did it rest until it had stood 
itself on end, with the greatest gravity and decorum, beside 
Quicksilver’s choir. Old Philemon, however, as well os his 
wife, was so taken up in attending to their guests, that no 
notice was given to what the staff had been about. 

As Baucis had said, there was but a scanty supper for two 
hungry travellers. In the middle of the table was the remnant 
of a brown loaf, with a piece of cheose on one side of it, and a 
dish of honeycomb on the other. There was a pretty good 
bunch of grapes for each of the guests. A moderately-sized 
earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk, stood at a corner of the 
board; and when Baucis ho'l filled two bowls, and set them 
before the strangom, only a little milk remained in the bottom 
of the pitcher. Alas 1 it is a very sad business, when a boun¬ 
tiful heart finds itself plnohod and squeezed among narrow cir¬ 
cumstances. Poor Baucis kept wishing that she might starve 
for a week to oorao, if it wore possible, by so doing, to provide 
these hungry folks a more plentiful supper. 

And, since the supper was so e.'tceedingly small, she could 
not help wishing that their appetites hod not been quite so large. 
Why, at their very first sitting down, the travellers both 
drank off all the milk in them two bowls, at a draught. 

" A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you please," 
said Quicksilver. " The day has been hot, and I am very 
thirsty.” 

” Now, my dear people,” answered Baucis, in great con¬ 
fusion, ” I am so sorry and ashamed 1 But the truth is, there 
is hardly a drop more milk in the pitcher. 0 husband I hus¬ 
band 1 why didn't we go without our supper ? ” 

” Why, it appears to me," cried Quicksilver, starting up 
from the table and taking the pitcher by the handle, " it really 
appears to mo that matters are not quite so bad as you re¬ 
present them. Hero is certainly more milk in the pitcher.” 
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So saying, and to the vast astonishment of Baucis, he pro¬ 
ceeded to fill, not only his own bowl, but his companion’s 
likewise, from the pitcher, that was supposed to be almost 
empty. The good woman could scarcely believe her eyes. 
She had certainly pom-ed out nearly all the milk, and had 
peeped in afterwards, and seen the bottom of the pitcher, as she 
set it down upon the table. 

“But I am old,” thought Baucis to herself, “and apt to be 
forgetful. I suppose I must have made a mistake. At all 
events, the pitcher cannot help being empty now, after filling 
the bowls twice over." 

“ What excellent milk!" observed Quicksilver, after quafiSing 
the contents of the second bowl. "Excuse me, my kind hos¬ 
tess, but I must really ask you for a little more.” 

Now Baucis had seen, as plainly as she could see anything, 
that Quicksilver had turned the pitcher upside down, and 
consequently had poured out every drop of milk, in filling 
the last bowl. Of course, there could not possibly be any 
left. However, in order to let him know precisely how the 
case was, she lifted the pitcher, and made a gesture as if pour¬ 
ing inilk into Quicksilver’s bowl, but without the remotest 
idea that any milk would stream forth. What was her sur¬ 
prise, therefore, when such an abundant cascade fell bubbling 
into the bowl, that it was immediately filled to the brim, and 
overflowed upon the table I The two snakes that were twisted 
about Quicksilver's staff (but neither Baucis nor Philemon 
happened to observe tlus circumstance) stretched out their 
heads, and began to lap up the spilt milk. 

And then what a delicious fragrance the milk had! It 
seemed as if Philemon’s only cow must have pastured, that 
day, on the richest herbage that could be found anywhere in 
the world. I only wish that each of you could have a bowl 
of such nice milk! 

“And now a slice of your brown loaf. Mother Baucis,” 
said Quicksilver, “ and a little of that honey I ” 

B.iucis out him a slice, accordingly; and though the loaf, 
when she and her husband ate of it, had been rather too dry 
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and crusty to be palatable, it was now as light and moist as if 
but a few hours out of the oven. Tasting a crumb, which had 
fallen on the table, she found it more delicious than bread 
ever was before, and could hardly believe that it was a loaf 
of her own kneading and baking. Yet, what other loaf could 
it possibly be ? 

But, oh the honey I I may just as well let it alone, with¬ 
out trying to describe how exquisitely it smelt and looked. 
Its colour was that of the purest and most transparent gold; 
and it had the odour of a thousand flowers. 

Although good Mother Baucis was a simple old dame, she 
could not but think that there was something rather out of 
the common way, in all that had being going on. So, after 
helping the guests to bread and honey, and laying a bunch 
of grapes by each of their plates, she sat down by Philemon, 
and told him what she had seen, in a whisper. 

“Did you ever hear the like? ” asked she. 

“No, I never did,” answered Philemon, with a smile. 
“And I rather think, my dear old wife, you have been walk¬ 
ing about in a sort of a dream. If I had poured out the milk, 
I should have seen through the business at once. Th e re hap¬ 
pened to be a little more in the pitcher than you thought,—that 
is all.” 

“ Ah, husband," said Baucis, “ say what you will, these are 
vary uncommon people." 

“ Well, well,” replied Philemon, still smiling, “ perhaps they 
are. They certainly do look as if they had seen better days; 
and I am heartily glad to see them making so comfortable a 
supper.” 

Bach of the guests had now taken his bunch of grapes upon 
his plate. Baucis (who rubbed her eyes, in order to see the 
more clearly) was of opinion that the clusters had grown 
larger and richer, and that each separate grape seemed to be 
on the point of bursting with ripe juice. It was entirely a 
mystery to her how such grapes could ever have been pro¬ 
duced from the old stunted vine that climbed against the cot¬ 
tage wall. 
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“Very admirable grapes these 1” observed Quicksilver, as 
be swallowed one after another, without apparently diminish¬ 
ing his cluster. “ Pray, my good host, whence did you gather 
them?” 

“Prom my own vine,” answered Philemon. “Yon may 
see one of its branches twisting across the window, yonder. 
But wife and I never thought the grapes very fine ones.” 

“I never tasted better,” said the guest. “Another cup of 
tWs delicious milk, if yon please, and I shall then have snpped 
better than a prince.” 

This time old Philemon bestirred himself, and took np the 
pitcher; for he was ourions to discover whether there was any 
reality in the marvels which Bands had whispered to him. 
He knew that his good old wife was incapable of falsehood, 
and that she was seldom mistaken in what she snpposed to be 
true; but this was so very singular a case, that he wanted to 
see into it with his own eyes. On taking up the pitcher, 
therefore, he slyly peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that 
it contained not so much as a single drop. All at once, how¬ 
ever, he beheld a little white fountain, which gushed up from 
the bottom of the pitcher, and speedily filled it to the brim 
with foaming and deliciously fragrant mUk. It was lucky that 
Philemon, in his surprise, did not drop the miraculous pitcher 
from his hand. 


“Who are ye, wonder-working strangers I ” cried he, even 
more bewildered than his wife 1^ been. 

“ Your guests, my good Philemon, and your friends,” re¬ 
plied the elder traveller, in his mUd, deep voice, that had 
something at once sweet and awe-inspiring in it. “ Give me 
likewise a cup of the milk; and may your pitcher never be 
emptied for kind Baucis and yourself, any more than for the 
needy wayfarer 1 ” 


The supper being now over, the strangers requested to be 
shown to their place of repose. The old people would gladly 
have talked with them a little longer, and have expressed the 
wonder which they felt, and their delight at findincr the poor 
and meagre supper prove so much better and more°abundant 
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than they hoped. But the elder traveller had inspiredj&em 
with such reverence that they dared not ask him any questions. 
And when Philemon drew Quicksilver aside and inquired how 
under the sun a fountain of milk could have got into an old 
earthen pitcher, this latter personage pointed to his staff. 

“ There is the whole mystery of the affair,” quoth Quick- 
silrer; ‘‘end if foa can make it oab, Til thank yoiz to let me 
know. I can’t tell what to make of my staff. It is always 
playing such odd tricks as this; sometimes getting me a supper, 
and, quite as often, steahng it away. If I had any faith in such 
nonsense, I should say the stick was bewitched I” 

He said no more, but looked so slyly in their faces, that 
they rather fancied he was laughing at them. The magic staff 
went hopping at his heals as Quicksilver quitted the room. 
When left alone, the good old couple spent some little time in 
conversation about the events of the evening, and then lay down 
on the floor, and fell fast asleep. They had given up their 
sleeping-room to the guests, and had no other bod for them¬ 
selves, save these planks, which I wish had been as soft as 
their own hearts. 


V. 

The old man and his wife were stirring, betimes, in the 
morning, and the strangers likewise arose with the sun, and 
made their preparations to depart. Philemon hospitably 
enheaied them to remaia a little longer, until Baucis could 
milk the cow, and bake a cake upon the hearth, and, perhaps, 
find them a few fresh eggs, for breakfast. The guests, how¬ 
ever, seemed to think it better to accomplish a good part of 
their journey before the heat of the day should come on. 
They, therefore, persisted in setting out immediately, but asked 
Philemon and Baucis to walk forth with them a short distance, 
and show them the road which they were to take. 

So they all four issued from the cottage, chatting together 
like old friends. It was very remarkable, indeed, how familiar 
the old couple insensibly grew witii the elder traveller, and 
how their good and simple spirits melted into his, even as two 
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drops of water would melt into the illimitable ocean. And as 
for Quicksilver, with his keen, quick, laughing wits, he appeared 
to discover every little thought that but peeped into their minds, 
before they suspected it themselves. They sometimes wished, 
it is true, that he had not been quite so quick-witted, and also 
that he would fling away his staf^ which looked so mysteriously 
mischievous, with the snakes always writhing about it. But 
then, again, Qmcksilver showed himself sovery good-humoured, 
that they would have been rejoiced to keep him in their cot¬ 
tage, staff, snakes, and all, every day, and the whole day long. 

“Ah mol Well-a-day 1 ” exclaimed Philemon, when they 
had walked a little away from their door. “ If our neigh¬ 
bours only knew what a blessed thing it is to show hospitality 
to strangers, they would tie up all their dogs, and never allow 
their children to fling another stone.” 

“It is a sin and*shame for them to behave so,—that it is I ” 
cried good old Baucis, vehemently. “And I mean to go this 
very day, and tell some of them what naughty people they 
are 1" 

“I fear,” remarked Quicksilver, slyly smiling, “that you 
will find none of them at homo.” 

The elder traveller’s brow, just then, assumed such a grave, 
stem, and awful grandeur, yet serene withal, that neither 
Baucis nor Philemon dared to speak a word. They gazed 
reverently into his face, as if they had been gazing at the sky. 

“ When men do not feel towards the humblest stranger as 
if he were a brother,” said the traveller, in tones so deep, that 
they sounded like those of an organ, “ they are unworthy to 
exist on earth, which was created os the abode of a great 
human brotherhood 1 ” 

“ And, by the by, my dear old people," cried Quicksilver, with 
the liveliest look of fun and mischief in his eyes, “ where is 
this same village that you talk about? On which side of us 
does it lie ? Methinks I do not see it hereabouts.” 

Philemon and his wife turned towards the valley, where, at 
sunset, only the day before, they had seen the meadows, the 
houses, the gardens, the clumps of trees, the wide, green- 
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margined street, -with children playing in it, and all the tokens 
of business, enjoyment, and prosperity. But what was their 
astonishment I There was no longer any appearance of a 
village! Even the fertile vale, in the hollow of which it lay, 
had ceased to have existence. In its stead, they beheld the 
broad, blue surface of a lake, which filled the great basin of 
the valley from brim to brim, and reflected the surrounding 
hills in its bosom with as tranquil an image as if it had been 
there ever since the creation of the world. Eor an instant, 
the lake remained perfectly smooth. Then, a little breeze 
sprang up, and caused the water to dance, glitter, and sparkle 
in the early sunbeams, and to dash, with a pleasant rippling 
murmur, against the hither shore. 

The lake seemed so strangely familiar, that the old couple 
were greatly perplexed, and felt as if they could only have 
been dreaming about a village having lain there. But, the 
next moment, they remembered the vanished dwellings, and 
the faces and characters of the inhabitants, far too distinctly 
for a dream. The village had been there yesterday, and now 
was gone I 

“ Alas I ’’ cried these kind-hearted old people, “ what has 
become of our poor neighbours? ” 

“ They exist no longer as men and women,” said the elder 
traveller, in his grand and deep voice, while a roll of thunder 
seemed to echo it at a distance. “ There was neither use nor 
beauty in such a life as theirs I for they never softened or 
sweetened the hard lot of mortality by the exercise of kindly 
affections between man and man. They retained no image of 
the better life in their bosoms; therefore, the lake, that was 
of old, has spread itself forth again, to reflect the sky I" 

“And as for those foolish people,” said Quicksilver, with 
his mischievous smile, “ they are all transformed to fishes. 
They needed but little change, for they were already a scaly 
set of rascals, and the coldest-blooded beings in existence. 
So, kind Mother Baucis, whenever you or your husband have 
an appetite for a dish of broiled trout, he can throw in a line, 
and pull out half a dozen of your old neighbours 1 " 
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“All,” cried Baucis*, shuddering, "I would not, for the 
world, put one of them on the gridiron 1 ” 

“No,” added Philemon, making a wry face, “we could 
never relish them 1 ” 

“ As for you, good Philemon,” continued the elder traveller, 
—“and you, kind Baucis,—^you, with your scanty means,— 
have mingled so much heartfelt hospitality with your enter¬ 
tainment of the homeless stranger, that the milk became an 
inexhaustible fount of nectar, and the brown loaf and honey 
wore ambrosia. Thus, the divinities have feasted, at your 
board, of the same viands that supply their banquets on 
Olympus, you have done well, my dear old friends. Where¬ 
fore, request whatever favour you have most at heart, and it 
is granted.” 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and then,—I 
know not which of the two it was who spoke, but that one 
uttered the desire of both their hearts. 

" Let us live together, while we live, and leave the world 
at the same instant, when we diel For we have always 
loved one another 1” 

“Bo it sol” replied the stranger, with majestic kindness. 
“ Now, look towards your cottage I" 

They did so. But what was their surprise on beholding a 
tall edifice of white marble, with a wide-open portal, occupy, 
ing the spot where their humble residence had so lately stood! 

“There is your home," said the stranger, beneficontiy smil¬ 
ing on them both. “Exorcise your hospitality in yonder 
palace as freely as in the poor hovel to which you welcomed 
us last evening.” 

The old folks fell on their Imees to thank him; but, behold I 
neither he nor Quicksilver was there. 

VI. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their residence in the 
marble palace, and spent their time with vast satisfaction to 
themselves, in making eveiybody jolly and comfortable who 
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happened to pass tliat vray. The milk-pitcher, I must not 
forget to say, retained its marvellous quality of being never 
empty, when it was desirable to have it full. Whenever an 
honest, good-humoured, and free-hearted guest look a draught 
from this pitcher, he invariably found it the sweetest and 
most invigorating fluid that ever ran down his throat. But, 
if a cross and disagreeable curmudgeon happened to sip, he 
was pretty certain to twist his visage into a hard knot, and 
pronounce it a pitcher of sour milkl 

Thus the old couple lived in their palace a great, gi‘eat while, 
and grew older and older, and very old indeed. At length, 
however, there came a summer morning when Philemon and 
Baucis failed to make their appearance, as on, other mornings 
with one hospit.^blo smile overspreading both their pleasant 
faces, to invite the guests of over-night to breakfast. The 
guests searched everywhere, from top to bottom of the 
spacious palace, and all to no purpose. But, after a great deal 
of perplexity, they espied, in front of the portal, two venerable 
trees, which nobody could remember to have seen there the 
day before. Yet, there they stood, with their roots fastened 
deep into the soil, and a huge breadth of foliage overshadow¬ 
ing the whole front of the edifice. One was an oak, and the 
other a lindon-tree. Their boughs—^it was strange and 
beautiful to see—were intertwined together, and embraced one 
another, so that each tree seemed to live in the other tree’s 
bosom much more than in its own. 

While the guests wore marvelling how these trees, that must 
have requu'ed at least a century to grow, could have come to 
be so tall and venerable in a single night, a breeze sprang up, 
and set their intermingled boughs astir. And then there was 
a deep, broad murmur in the air, as if the two mysterious 
trees were speaking. 

“ I am old Philemon I ” murmured the oak. 

"I am old Baucis! ” murmured the lindon-tree. 

But, as the breeze grew stronger, the trees both spoke at once, 
—“ Philemon 1 Baucis I Baucis 1 Philemon 1 ”—as if one were 
both and both wore one, and talking together in the depths of 
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feheir mutual heart. It was plain enough to perceive that the 
good old couple had renewed their age, and were now to spend 
a quiet and delightful hundred years or so, Philemon as an 
oak, and Baucis as a linden-tree. And oh, what a hospitable 
shade did they fling around them. Whenever a wayfarer 
passed beneath it, he heard a pleasant whisper of the leaves 
above his head, and wondered how the sound should so much 
resemble words like these:— 

“ Welcome, welcome, dear traveller, welcome 1 ” 

And some kind soul, that knew what would have pleased 
old Baucis and old Philemon best, built a circular seat around 
both their trunks, where, for a great while afterwards, the 
weary, and the hungry, and the thirsty used to repose them¬ 
selves, and quaff milk abundantly out of the miraculous 
pitcher. 

And I wish, for all our sakes, that we had the pitcher here 
nowl 
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In the times of the Caliph Haroun-al-Baschid there lived in 
Bagdad a poor porter named Hindbad, who on a very hot day 
was sent to carry a heavy load from one end of the city to 
the other. Before he hod accomplished half the distance he 
was so tired that, finding himself in a quiet street where tfie 
pavement was sprinkled with rose-water, and a cool breeze 
was blowing, he sat his burden upon the ground, and sat down 
to rest in the shade of a grand house. Very soon he decided 
that he could not have chosen a pleasanter place; a delicious 
perfume of aloes wood and pastilles^ came from the open 
'Nvindows and mingled with the scent of the rose-water which 
steamed up from the hot pavement. Within the palace he 
hoard some music, ns of many instruments ounningly played, 
and the melodious warble of nightingales and other birds, and 
by this, and the appetizing smell of many dainty dishes of 
which ho presently became aware, he judged that feasting and 
merry-making were going on. He wondered who lived in this 
magnificent house which he had never seen before, the street 
in which it stood being one which he seldom had occasion 
to pass. To satisfy his curiosity he went up to some splendidly 
dressed servants who stood at the door, and asked one of 
them the name of the master of the mansion. 

" What," replied he, “ do you live in Bagdad, and not know 
that here lives the noble Sindbad the Sailor, that famous 
traveller who sailed over every sea upon which the sun 
shines ? ’’ 

The porter, who had often heard people speak of the 
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immense wealth of Sindbad, could not help feeling envious of 
one whose lot seemed to be as happy as his own was miserable. 
Casting his eyes np to the sky he exclaimed aloud;— 

" Consider, Mighty Creator of all things, the difference be¬ 
tween Sindbad’s life and mine. Every day I suffer a thousand 



Hindbad oorBes his fate . 

hardships and misfortunes, and have hard work to got evei 
enough bad barley bread to keep myself and my family alive 
while the lucky Sindbad spends money right and left and live' 
upon the fat of the land! What has he done that you shouk 
give him this pleasant life—^what have I done to deserve s( 
hard a fate ? ’’ 
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So saying, he stamped upon the ground like one beside him¬ 
self vrith misery and despair. Just at this moment a servant 
came out of the palace, and taking him by the arm said, 
«Come with me, the noble Sindbad, my master, wishes to 
speak to you 

Hindbad was not a little surprised at this summons, and 
feared that his unguarded words might have drawn upon him 
the displeasure of Sindbad, so he tried to excuse himself upon 
the pretext that he could not leave the burden which had 
been entrusted to him in the street. However, the lackey 
promised him that it should be taken care of, and urged him 
to obey the call so piessingly that at last the porter was 
obliged to yield. 

He followed the servant into a vast room, where a great 
company was seated rotmd a table c overed wit h alLsorts of 
delicacies. In the place of honour sat a tall, grave man whose 
long white beard gave him a venerable air. Behind his chair 
stood a crowd of attendants eager to minister toTus wants. 
This was the famous Sindbad himself. The porter, more than 
ever alarmed at the sight of so much magnificence, trem¬ 
blingly saluted the noble company. Sindbad, making a sign 
to him to approach, caused him to be seated at his right hand, 
and himself heaped choice morsels upon his plate, and poured 
out for him a draught of excellent wine, and presently, when 
the banquet drew to a close, spoke to him familiarly, asking 
his name and occupation. 

“ My lord," replied the porter, “ I am called Hindbad." 

"I am glad to see you here,” continued Sindbad. "And I 
will answer for the rest of the company that they are equally 
pleased, but I wish you to tell me what it was that you said 
just now in the street." For Sindbad, passing by the open 
window before, the feast began, had heard his complaint and 
therefore had sent for him. 

At this question Hindbad was covered with confusion, and 
Imnging down his head, replied, " My lord, I confess that, 
overcome by weariness and ill-humour, I uttered indiscreet 
words, which I pray you to pardon me ". 
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“ Oh I ’’ replied Sindbad, “ do not imagine that I am so tm- 
just as to blame you. On the contrary, I understand your 
situation and can pity you. Only you appear to be mistaken 
about me, and I wish to set you right. You doubtless im¬ 
agine that I have acquired all the wealth and luxury that you 
see me enjoy without difficulty or danger, but this is far indeed 
from being the case. I have only reached this happy state 
after having for years suffered every possible kind of toil and 
danger. 

“ Yes, my noble friends,” he continued, addressing the com¬ 
pany, "I assure you that my adventures have been strange 
enough to deter even the most avaricious men from seeking 
wealth by traversing the seas. Since you have, perhaps, heard 
but confused accounts of my seven voyages, and the dangers 
and wonders that I have met with by sea and land, I will 
now give you a full and true account of thern, which I think 
you will be well pleased to hear.” 

As Sindbad was relating his adventures chiefly on account 
of the porter, he ordered, before beginning his tale, that the 
bmden which had been left in the street should be carried by 
some of his own servants to the place for which Hindbad had 
set out at first, while he remained to listen to the story. 

FIEST VOYAGE. 

I had inherited considerable wealth from my parents, and 
being young and foolish I at first squandered it recklessly upon 
every kind of pleasure, but presently, finding that riches 
speedily take to themselves wings if managed as badly as I 
was managing mine, and remembering also that to be old and 
poor is misery indeed, I began to bethink me of how I could 
make the best of what still remained to me. I sold all my 
household goods by public auoMon, and joined a company of 
merchants who traded by sea, embarking with them at Balsora 
in a ship which we had fitted out between us. 

We set sail and took our course towards the East Indies by . 
the Persian Gulf, having the coast of Persia upon our left hand 
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and upon our right the shores of Arabia Felix. I was at first 
much troubled by the uneasy motion of the vessel, but speedily 
recovered my health, and since that hour have been no more 
plagued by sea-siclmess. 

From time to time we landed at various islands, where we 
sold or exchanged our merchandise, and one day, when the 
wind dropped suddenly, we found ourselves becalmed close to 
a small island like a green meadow, which only rose slightly 
above the surface of the water. Our sails were furled, and the 
captain gave permission to all who wished to land for a while 
and amuse themselves. I was among the number, but when 
after strolling about for some time we lighted a fire and sat 
down to enjoy the repast which we had brought with us, we 
were startled by a sudden and violent trembling of the island, 
while at the same moment those left upon the ship set up an 
outcry bidding us come on board for our lives, since what we 
had taken for an island was nothing but the back of a sleep¬ 
ing whale. Those who were nearest to the boat threw them¬ 
selves into it, others sprang into the sea, but before I could 
save myself the whale plunged suddenly into the depths of the 
ocean, leaving me clinging to a piece of the wood which we 
had brought to make our fire. Meanwhile a breeze had sprung 
up, and in the confusion that ensued on board our vessel in 
hoisting the sails and taking up those who were in the boat 
and clin^g to its sides, no one missed me and I was left at 
the rdercy of the waves. All that day I floated up and down, 
now beaten this way, now that, and when night fell I despaired 
for my life; but, weary and spent as I was, I clung to my 
frail support, and great was my joy when the morning light 
showed me that I had drifted against an island. 

The oli£& were high and steep, but luckily for me some 
tree-roots protruded in places, and by their aid I climbed up at 
last, and stretched myself upon the turf at the top, where I 
lay, more dead than alive, till the sun was high in the heavens. 
By that time I was very hungry, but after some searching I 
came upon some eatable herbs, and a spring of clear water, 
and much refreshed I set out to explore the island. Pre- 
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sently I reached a great plain where a grazing horse was 
tethered, and as I stood looking at it I heard voices talking 
apparently underground, and in a moment a man appeared 
who asked me how I came upon the island. I told him my 
adventures, and heard in return that he was one of the grooms 
of Mihrage, the king of the island, and that each year they 
came to feed their master’s horses in this plain. He took me 
to a cave where his companions were assembled, and when I 
had eaten of the food they set before me, they bade me think 
myself fortimate to have come upon them when I did, since 
they were going back to their master on the morrow, and with¬ 
out their aid I could certainly never have found my way to 
the inhabited part of the island. 

Early the next morning we accordingly set out, and when 
we reached the capital I was graciously received by the king, 
to whom I related my adventures, upon which he ordered that 
I should be well oared for and provided with such things as I 
needed. Being a merchant I sought out men of my own 
profession, and particularly &ose who came from foreign 
countries, as I hoped in this way to hear news from Bagdad, 
and find out some means of retm’ning thither, for the capital 
was situated upon the seashore, and visited by vessels from all 
parts of the world. In the meantime I heard many curious 
things, and answered many questions concerning my own 
country, for I talked willin^y with all who came to me. Also 
to while away the time of waiting I explored a little island 
named Oassel, winch belonged to King Mihrage, and which 
was supposed to be inhabited by a spirit named Deggial. 
Indeed, the sailors assured me that often at night the playing 
of timbals could be heard upon it. However, I saw nothing 
strange upon my voyage, saving some fish that were full two 
hundred cubits long, but were fortimately more in dread of us 
than even we were of them, and fled from us if we did but 
strike upon a board to frighten them. Other fishes there were 
only a cubit long which had heads like owls. 

One day after my return, as I went down to the quay, I saw 
a ship which had just cast anchor, and was dischar^g her 
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cargo, while the merchants to whom it belonged were busily 
directing the removal of it to tbeir warehouses. Drawing 
nearer I presently noticed that my own name was marked 
upon some of the packages, and after having carefully examined 
them, I felt sure that they were indeed those which I had put 
on board our ship at Balsora. I then recognized the captain 
of the vessel, but as I was certain that he believed me to be 
dead, I went up to him and asked who owned the packages that 
I was lookmg at. 

“There was on board my ship,” he replied, “ a merchant of 
Bagdad named Sindbad. One day he and several of my other 
passengers landed upon what we supposed to be an island, 
but which was really an enormous whale floating asleep upon 
the waves. No sooner did it feel upon its back the heat 
of the fire which had been kindled, than it plunged into the 
depths of the sea. Several of the people who were upon 
it perished in the waters, and among others, tUs unlucky 
Sindbad. This merohan^se is Ms, but 1 have resolved to 
dispose of it for the benefit of Ms family if I jshould ever 
chance to meet with them.” 

“ Captain,” said I, “ I am that Sindbad whom you believe to 
be dead, and these are my possessions 1 ” 

When the captain heard these words he cried out in amaze¬ 
ment, “Lackadayl and what is the world coming to? In 
these days there is not an honest man to be met with. Did 
I not with my own eyes see Sindbad drown, and now you have 
the audacity to tell me that you are he I I should have taken 
you to bo a just man, and yet for the sake of obtaining that 
which does not belong to you, you are ready to invent tMs 
. horrible falsehood.” 

“ Have patience, and do me the favour to hear my story,” 
said I. 

“ Speak then,” replied the captain, “ I’m all attention.” 

So I told him of my escape and of my fortunate meeting with 
the king’s grooms, and how kindly I had been received at the 
palace. Very soon I began to see that I had made some im¬ 
pression upon him, and after the arrival of some of the 
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other merchants, who showed great joy at once more seeing 
me alive, he declared that ho also recognized me. 

Throwing himself upon my neck ho exclaimed, " Heaven 
be praised that you have escaped from so great a danger. As 
to your goods, I pray you take them, and dispose of them 
as you please.” I thanked him, and praised his honesty, 
begging him to accept several bales of merchandise in token of 
my gi-atitude, but he would take nothing. Of the choicest of 
my goods I prepared a present for King Mihrago, who was at 
first amazed, having known that I had lost my all. However 
when I hod explained to him how my bales had been miracu¬ 
lously restored to me, he graciously accepted my gifts, and 
in return gave me many valuable things. I then took leave 
of him, and exchanging my merchandise for sandal and aloes 
wood, camphor, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and ginger, I em¬ 
barked upon the same vessel and traded so successfully upon 
our homeward voyage that I arrived in Balsora with about 
one hundred thousand sequins. My family received mo with 
as much joy as I felt upon seeing them once more. I 
bought land and slaves, and built a great house in which 
I resolved to live happily, and in the enjoyment of all the 
pleasures of life to forget my past sufierings. 

Hero Sindbad paused, and commanded the musicians to 
play again, while the feasting continued until evening. When 
the time came for the porter to depart, Sindbad gave him a 
purse containing one hundred sequins, saying, “Take this, 
Hindbad, and go home, but to-morrow come again and you 
shall hear more of my adventures 

The porter retired quite overcome by so much generosity, 
and you may imagine that ho was well received at home, 
where his wife and children thanked their lucky stars that he 
had found such a benefactor. 

The next day Hindbad, dressed in his best, returned to the 
voyager’s house, and was received with open arms. As soon 
as all the guests had arrived the banquet began as before, 
and when they had feasted long and merrily, Sindbad addressed 
them thus:— 
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“ My friends, I beg that you •will give me your attention 
■while I relate the adventures of my second voyage, which 
you will find even more astonishing than the first.” 

SECOND VOYAGE. 

I had resolved, as you know, on my return from my first 
voyage, to spend the rest of my days qmetly in Bagdad, but 
very soou I grew tired of such an idle life and longed once more 
to find myself upon the sea. 

I procured, therefore, such goods as were suitable for the 
places I intended to ■wsit, and embarked for the second time in 
a good ship with other merchants whom I knew to be honour¬ 
able men. We went from island to island, often makmg 
excellent bargains, until one day we landed at a spot which, 
though covered with fruit trees and abounding in springs of 
excellent water, appeared to possess neither houses nor people. 
While my companions wandered here and there gathering 
flowers and fruit I sat down in a shady place, and having 
heartily enjoyed the provisions and the wine I had brought 
with me, I fell asleep, lulled by the murmur of a clear brook 
which flowed close by. 

How long I slept I know not, but when I opened my eyes 
and started to my feet I perceived ■with horror that I was alone 
and that the ship was gone. I rushed to and fro like one 
distracted, uttering cries of despair, and when from the shore 1 
saw the vessel under full sail just disappearing upon the horizon, 
I wished bitterly enough that I had been content to stay at 
home in safety. But since wishes could do me no good, I 
presently took courage and looked about me for a means of 
escape. When I had climbed a tall tree I first of all directed 
my anxious glances towards the sea; but finding nothing 
hopeful there, 1 turned landward, and my curiosity was 
excited by a huge dazzlingly white object, so far off that I 
could not make out what it might be. 

Descending from the tree I hastily collected what remained 
of my provisions and set off as fast as I could go towards it. 
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As I drew near it seemed to me to be a white ball of im¬ 
mense size and height, and when I could touch it, 1 found it 
marvellously smooth and soft. As it was impossible to climb 
it—^for it presented no foothold—I walked roimd about it seek¬ 
ing some opening, but there was none. I counted, however, 
that it was at least fifty paces round. By this time the sun 
was near setting, but quite suddenly it fell dark, something 
like a huge black cloud came swiftly over me, and I saw 
with amazement that it was a bird of extraordinary size which 
was hovering near. Then I remembered that I had often heard 
the sailors speak of a wonderful bird called a roc, and it 
occurred to me that the white object which had so puzzled 
me must be its egg. 

Sure enough the bird settled slowly down upon it, covering 
it with its wings to keep it warm, and^I cowered close beside 
the egg in such a position that one of the bird’s feet, which 
was as large as the trunk of a tree, was just in front of me. 
Talcing off my turban I bound myself securely to it with the 
linen in the hope that the roc, when it took fiight next morn¬ 
ing, would bear me away with it from the desolate island. 
And this was precisely what did happen. As soon as the 
dawn appeared the bird rose into the air carrying me up and 
up till I could no longer see the earth, and then suddenly it 
descended so swiftly that I almost lost consciousness. When 
I became aware that the roc had settled and that I was once 
again upon solid ground, I hastily unbound my turban from its 
foot and freed myself, and that not a moment too soon; for the 
bird, pouncing upon a huge snake, killed it with a few blows 
from its powerful beak, and seizing it up rose into the ah' once 
more and soon disappeared from my view. When I had looked 
about me I began to doubt if I had gained anything by quitting 
the desolate island. 

The valley in which I found myself was deep and narrow, 
and surrounded by mountains which towered into the clouds, 
and were so steep and rooky that there was no way of climb¬ 
ing up their sides. As I wandered about, seeking anxiously 
for some means of escaping from this trap, I observed that 
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the ground was strewed with diamonds, some ot them' of an 
astonishing size. This sight gave me great pleasure, but my de¬ 
light was speedily damped when I saw also numbers of horrible 
snakes so long and so large that the smallest of them oould have 
swallowed an elephant with ease. Fortrmately for me they 
seemed to hide in caverns of the rocks by day, and only came 
out by night, probably because of their enemy the roc. 

All day long I wandered up and down the valley, and when 
it grew dusk I crept into a little cave, and having blocked up 
the entrance to it with a stone, I ate part of my little store of 
food and lay down to sleep, but all through the night the ser¬ 
pents crawled to and fro, hissing horribly, so that I could 
scarcely close my eyes for terror. ' I was thankful when the 
mor ning light appeared, and when I judged by the silence that 
the serpents had retreated to their dens I came tremblingly 
■out of my cave and wandered up and down the valley once 
more, kicking the diamonds contemptuously out of my path, 
for I felt that they were indeed vain things to a man in my 
situation. At last, overcome with weariness, I sat down upon 
a rook, but I had hardly closed my eyes when I was startled by 
something which fell to the ground with a thud close beside me. 

It was a huge piece of fresh meat, and as I stared at it sev- 
ei-al more pieces rolled over the oliflFs in different places. I 
had always thought that the stories the sailors told of the 
famous valley of diamonds, and of the cunning way which 
some merchants had devised for getting at the precious stones, 
were mere travellers’ tales invented to give pleasure to the 
hearers, but now I perceived that' they were surely true. 
These merchants came to the valley ’at the time when the 
eagles, which keep their series in the rooks, had hatched their 
young. The .merchants then threw great lumps of meat into 
the valley. These, falling with so mfich force upon the dia¬ 
monds, were sure to take up some of the precious stones with 
them, when the eagles pounced upon the meat and carried it off 
to their nests to feed their hungry bix>ods. Then the merchants, 
scaring away the parent birds with shouts and outcries, would 
secure their treasui'es. Unidl this moment I had looked upon 
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the valley as my grave, for I had seen no possibility of getting 
out of it alive, but now I took courage and began to devise a 
means of escape. I began by picking up all the largest dia¬ 
monds I could find and storing them carefully in the leathern 
wallet which had held my provisions; this I tied securely to 
my belt. I then chose the piece of meat which seemed most 
suited to my purpose, and .with the aid of my turban bound it 
firmly to my back; this done I laid down upon my face and 
awaited the coming of the eagles. I soon heard the flapping 
of their mighty wings above me, and had the satisfaction of 
feeling one of them seize upon my piece of meat, and me with 
it, and rise slowly towards his nest, into which ho presently 
dropped me. Luckily for me the merchants were on the 
watch, and sotting up their usual outcries they rushed to the 
nest scaring away the eagle. Their amazement was great 
when they discovered me and also their disappointment, and 
with one accord they fell to abusing me for having robbed 
them of their usual profit. Addressing myself to the one who 
seemed most aggrieved, 1 said:— 

" I am sure, if you knew all that I have suffered, you would 
show more kindness towards me, and as for diamonds, I have 
enough here of the very best for you and mo and all your com¬ 
pany." So saying I showed them to him. The others all 
crowded round mo, wondering at my adventures and admir¬ 
ing the device by which I had escaped from the valley, and 
when they had led me to their camp and examined my dia¬ 
monds, they assured me that in all the years that they had 
carried on their trade they hod seen no stones to be com¬ 
pared with them for size and beauty. 

I found that each merchant chose a particular nest, and 
took his chance of what he might find in it. So I begged the 
one who owned the nest to which I had been carried to take 
as much as he would of my treasure, but he contented him¬ 
self with one stone, and that by no means the largest, assuring 
mo that with such a gem his fortune was made, and he need 
toil no more. I stayed with the merchants several days, and 
then as they were journeying homewards T gladly accompanied 
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them. Our way lay across high mountains infested with 
frightful serpents, but we had the good luck to escape them 
and came at last to the seashore. Thence we sailed to the 
isle of Eoha, where the camphor-trees grow to such a size 
that a hundred men could shelter under one of them with 
ease. The sap flows from an incision made high up in the 
tree into a vessel hung there to receive it, and soon hardens 
into the substance called camphor, but the tree itself withers 
up and dies when it has been so treated. 

In this same island we saw the rhinoceros, an animal which 
is smaller than the elojihant and larger than the buffalo. It 
has one horn about a cubit long which is solid, but has a fur¬ 
row from the base to the tip. Upon it is traced in white linos 
the figure of a man. The rlunoceros fights with the elephant, 
and transfixing him with his horn carries him off upon his 
head, but becoming blinded with the blood of his enemy, he 
falls helpless to the ground, and then comes the roc, and 
clutches them both up in his talons and takes them to feed 
his young. This doubtless astonishes you, but if you do not 
believe my tale go to Eoha and see for yourself. For fear of 
wearying you I pass over in silence many other wonderful 
things which we saw in this island. Before we left I ex¬ 
changed one of my diamonds for much goodly merchandise, 
by which I profited greatly on our homeward way. At last 
we reached Balsora, whence I hastened to Bagdad, where my 
first action was to bestow large sums of money upon the poor, 
after which I settled down to enjoy tranquilly the riches I had 
gained with so much toil and pain. 

Having thus related the adventures of his second voyage, 
Sindbad again bestowed a hundred sequins upon Hindbad, in¬ 
viting him to come again on the foIloTOng day and hear how 
he fared upon his third voyage. The other guests also de¬ 
parted to their homes, but all returned at the same hour next 
day, including the porter, whose former life of hard work and 
poverty had already begun to seem to liim like a bad dream. 
Again after the feast was over did Sindbad claim the attention 
of his guests and began the account of his third voyage. 
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THIRD VOYAGE. 

After a vei*y short time the pleasant easy life I led made'me 
quite forget the perils of my two voyages. Moreover, as I 
was still in the prime of life, it pleased me better to be up 
and doing. So once more providing myself with the rarest and 
choicest merchandise of Bagdad, I conveyed it to Balsora, and 
set sail with other merchants of my acquaintance for distant 
lands. We had touched at many ports and made much 
profit, when one day upon the open sea we were caught by a 
terrible %vind which blew us completely out of our reckon¬ 
ing, and lasting for several days finally drove us into harbour 
on a strange island. 

*' I would rather have come to anchor anywhere than here," 
quoth our captain. " This island and all adjoimng it are in¬ 
habited by hairy savages, who are certain to attack us, and 
whatever these dwarfs may do we dare not resist, since they 
swarm like locusts, and if one of them is killed the rest will 
fall upon us, and speedily make an end of us.’* 

These words caused great consternation among all the 
ship's 6ompany, and only too soon we were to find out that 
the captain spoke truly. There appeared a vast multitude of 
hideous savages, not more than two feet high and covered 
with reddish fur. Throwing themselves into the waves they 
surrounded our vessel. Chattering meanwhile in a language 
we could not understand, and clutching at ropes and gang¬ 
ways, they swarmed up the ship's side with such speed and 
a^lity that they almost seemed to fly. 

You may imagine the rage and terror that seized us as we 
watched them, neither daring to hinder them nor able to speak 
a word to deter them from their purpose, whatever it might 
be. Of this we were not left long in doubt. Hoisting the 
sails, and cutting the cable of the anchor, they sailed our 
vessel to an island which lay a little farther off, where they 
drove us ashore; then taking possession of her, they made off 
to the place from which they had come, leaving us helpless 
upon a shore avoided with horror by all mariners for a reason 
which you will soon learn. 

1 . 8 
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Turning away from the sea we wandered miserably inland, 
as we went various herbs and fruits which we ate, 
feeling that we might as well live as long as possible though 
we had no hope of escape. Presently we saw in the far 
distance what seemed to us to he a splendid palace, towards 
which Ve turned our weary steps, but when we reached it we 
saw that it was a castle, lofty, and strongly built. Pushing 
back the heavy ebony doors wo entered the courtyard, but 
upon the tlireshold of the great hall beyond it we paused, 
frozen with horror at the sight which greeted us. On one. 
side lay a huge pile of bones—human bones, and on the other 
numberless spits for roasting! Overcome with despair we 
sank trembling to the ground, and lay there without speech or 
motion. The sun was setting when a loud noise aroused .us, 
tlie door of the liall was violently burst open and a horrible 
giant entered. He was as tall as a palm tree, and perfectly 
black, and had one eye, which flamed like a burning coal in 
the middle of his forehead. His teeth were long and sharp 
and grinned horribly, while his lower lip hung down upon his 
chest, and he had ears like elephant’s ears, which covered his 
shoulders, and nails like the claws of some fierce bird. 

At this terrible sight our senses left us and we lay like dead 
men. When at last we came to ourselves the giant sat ex¬ 
amining us attentively withTiis fearful eye. Presently when 
he had looked at us enough ho came-towards us, and stretch¬ 
ing out his hands took me by the back of the neck, turning 
me this way and that, but feeling that I was more skin and 
bone he set me down again and went on to the next, whom 
he treated in the same fashion; at last he came to the captain, 
and finding him the fattest of us all, he took him up in one 
hand and stuck him upon a spit and proceeded to kindle a 
huge fire at which he presently roasted him. After the giant 
had supped he lay down to sleep, snoring like the loudest 
thunder, while we lay shivering with horror the whole night 
through, and when day broke he awoke and went out, leaving 
us in the castle. 

When we believed him to be i-oally gone we slarlod up 
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bemoaning onr horrible fate, iintU the hall echoed with onr 
despaiiing cries. Though we were many and our enemy was 
alone it ^d not occur to ua to kill him, and indeed we should 
have found that a hard task, evea if we had thought of it, and 
no plan could we devise to deliver ourselves. So at last, sub* 
mitting to our sad fate, we speut the day in wandering up and 
down the island eating such fruits as we could find, and when 
night came we returned to the castle, having sought in vain 
for any other place of shelter. At sunset the giant returned, 
supped upon one of our unhappy comrades, slept and snored 
till dawn, and then left us as before. Our condition seemed 
to us so frightful that several of my companions thought it 
would be better to leap from the cliffs .and perish in the waves 
at once, rather than await so miserable an end; but I had a 
plan of escape which I now unfolded to them, and which they 
at once agreed to attempt. 

"listen, my brothers,” I added. "You know that plenty 
of driftwood Ues along the shore. Let us make several rafts, 
and carry them to a suitable place. If our plot succeeds, we 
can wait patiently for the chance of some passing ship which 
would rescue us from this fatal island. If it fails, we must 
quickly take to our rafts; frail as they ate, we have more 
chance of saving our lives with them than we have if we 
remain here.” 

All agreed with me, and we spent the day in building rafts, 
each capable of carrying three persons. At nightfall we re¬ 
turned to the castle, and very soon in came the giant, and 
one more of onr number was sacrificed. But the time of our 
vengeance was at hand i As soon as he had fimshed his 
horrible repast he lay down to sleep as before, and when we 
heard him begin to snore I, and lune of the boldest of my 
comrades, rose softly, and took each a spit, which we made 
red-hot in the fire, and then at a given signal we plunged it 
with one accord into the giant’s eye, completely blinding him. 
Uttering a terrible cry, he sprang to his feet, clutching in-all 
^rections to try to seize one of us, but we had all fled different 
ways as soon as the deed was done, and thrown ourselves flat 
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upon the ground in comers where he was not liltely to touch 
us with his feat. 

After a vain search he fumbled about till he found the door, 
and fled out of it howling frightfully. As for us, when he was 
gone we made haste to leave the fatal castle, and, stationing 
ourselves beside our rafts, we waited to see what would happen. 
Our idea was that if, when the sun rose, we saw nothing of the 
^ant, and no longer heard his howls, which still came faintly 
through the darkness, growing more and more distant, we 
should conclude that he was dead, and that we might safely 
stay upon the island and need not risk our lives upon the 
frafl rafts. But alas! morning light showed us our enemy 
approaching us, supported on either hand by two giants 
nearly as large and fearful as himself, while a crowd of others 
followed close upon their heels. Hesitating no longer, we 
clambered upon our rafts and rowed with all our might out 
to sea. The giants, seeing their prey escaping them, seized 
up huge pieces of rook, and wa^ng into the water hurled 
them after us wth such -good aim that all the rafts except 
the one I was upon were swamped, and their luckless crews 
drowned, without our being able to do anything to help them. 
Indeed I and my two companions had all we could do to keep 
our own i-aft beyond the reach of the giants, but by dint of hard 
rowing we at last gained the open sea. Here we were at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, which tossed us to and fro all 
that day and night, but the next morning we found ourselves 
near an island, upon which we gladly landed. 

There we found delicious fruits, and having satisfied our 
hunger we presently lay down to rest upon the shore. Sud¬ 
denly we wege aroused by a loud rustling noise, and starting 
up saw that it was caused by an immense snake which was glid¬ 
ing towards ns over the sand. So swiftly it came that it had 
seized one of my comrades before he had time to fly, and in 
.spite of his cries and struggles speedily crushed the life out 
of him in its mighty coils and proceeded to swallow him. By 
tliis time my other companion and I were running for our lives 
to some place where we might hope to be safe from this new 
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horror, and seeing a tall tree we climbed up into it, having first 
provided ourselves with a store of fruit off the surrounding 
bushes. When night came I fell asleep, but only to bo awak¬ 
ened once more by the terrible snake, which after hissing 
horribly round the tree at last reared itself up against it, and 
finding my'sleeping comrade who was perched just below me, 
it swallowed him also, and crawled away, leaving mo half dead 
with terror. 

When the sun rose I crept down from the tree with hardly 
a hope of escaping the dreadful fate which had overtaken my 
oomrades; but life is sweet, and I determined to do all I 
could to save myself. All day long I toiled with frantic haste 
and collected quantities of dry brushwood, reeds, and thorns, 
which I bound with faggots, and making a circle of them under 
my tree I piled them firmly one upon another until I hod a 
kind of tent in which I crouched like a mouse in a hole when 
she sees the cat coming. You may ima^no what a fearful 
night 1 passed, for the snake relumed eager to devour mo, and 
glided round and round my frail shelter seeking an entrance. 
Every moment I feared that it would succeed in pushing 
aside some of the faggots, but happily for mo they hold together, 
and when it grow light ray enemy retired, baffled and hungry, to 
his don. As for mo I was more dead than alive t Shaking 
•vvith fright and halt-suffocated by the poisonous breath of the 
monster, T came out of my tent and crawled down to the sea, 
feeling lliat it would l)o better to plunge from the cliffs and 
end my life at once than pass such another night of horror. 
But to my joy and relief I saw a ship sailing by, and by shout¬ 
ing wildly and waving my turban I managed to attract the 
attention of her crow. 

A boat v/as sent to rescue me, and very soon 1 found myself 
on board surrounded by a wondering crowd of sailors and 
raorebants eager to know by wbat chance I found myself in 
that desolate island. After I had told my story they regaled 
mo with the choicest food the ship afforded, and the captain, 
seeing that I was in rags, generously bestowed upon me one of 
his own coats. After sailing about for some time and toiiching 
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at many porta we came at last to the island of Salahat, where 
sandal wood grows in great abundance. Here we anchored, 
and as I stood watching the naerohants disembarking their goods 
and preparing to sell or exchange them, the captain came up 
to me and said:— 

“I have here, brother, some merchandise belonging to a 
passenger of mine who is dead. Will you do me the favour to 
trade with it, and when I meet with his heirs I shall be able 
to give them the money, though it will bo only just that you 
shall have a portion for your trouble.” 

I consented gladly, for I did not like standing by idle. 
Whereupon ho point^ the bales out to me, and sent for the 
person whose duty it was to keep a list of the goods that were 
upon the ship, '^en this man came he asked in what name 
the merchandise was to be roistered. 

" In the name of Sindbad the Sailor," replied the captain. 

At this I was greatly surprised, but looking carefully at 
him I recognized him to bo the captain of the ship upon which 
I had made my second voyage, though he had altered much 
since that time. As for him, believing me to be dead it was 
no wonder that he had not recognized me. 

“So, captain," said I, “the merchant who owned those 
bales was called Sindbad?” 

“ Yes," he replied. “ Ho was so named. He belonged to 
Bagdad, and joined my ship at Balsora, but by mischance ho 
was left behind upon a desert island whore we had landed to fill 
up our water-casks, and it was not until four hours later that 
he was missed. By that time the wind had freshened, and it 
was impossible to put back for him.” 

“ You suppose him to have perished then?” said I. 

“Alas 1 yes,” he answered. 

“Why, captain!” I cried, “look well at me. I am that 
Sindbad who fell asleep upon the island and awoke to find 
himself abandoned 1" 

The captain stared at me in amazement, but was presently 
convinced that I was indeed speaking the truth, and rejoiced 
greatly at my escape. 
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" r am glad to have that piece of carelessness off my con¬ 
science at any rate," said he. ** Now take your goods, and 
the profit I have made for you upon them, and may you 
prosper in future.” 

I took them gratefully, and as we wont from one island to 
another I laid in stores of cloves, cinnamon, and other spices. 
In one place’ I saw a tortoise which was twenty cubits long 
and as many broad, also a fish that was like a cow and had 
skin so thick that it was used to make shields. Another I saw 
that was like a camel in shape and colour. So by degrees we 
came back to Balsora. and I returned to Bagdad with so much 
money that I could not myself count it, besides treasures 
without end. I gave largely to the poor, and bought much 
land to add to what I already possessed, and thus ended my 
third voyage. 

'When Sindbad had finished his story ho gave another 
hundred sequins to Hiudbad, who then departed with the 
other guests; but nest day when they had all reassembled, 
and the banquet was ended, their host continued his adven¬ 
tures. 

FOBETH VOYAGE. 

Rich and happy ns I was after my third voyage, I could not 
make up my mind to slay at homo altogether. My love of 
tnwling, and the idoasuro 1 took in anything that was new 
and strange, made me sot my affairs in order, and begin my 
journey through some of the Persian provinces, having first 
sent off stores of goods to await my coming in the different 
places I intended to visit. I took ship at a distant seaport, 
,nnd for some time all wont well, but at last, bemg caught in 
a violent hunicano, our vessel became a total wreck in spite 
of all our worthy captain could do to save her, and many of 
our company perished in the waves, I, with a few others, 
had the good fortune to bo washed ashore cUnging to pieces of 
the ’wreck, for the storm bad driven us near an island, and 
scrambling up beyond the reach of the waves wo threw our¬ 
selves down quite exhausted, to wait for morning. 
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At daylight we wandered inland, and soon saw some huts, 
to which we directed our steps. As we drew near their black 
inhabitants swarmed out in great numbers and soirounded us, 
and we were led to their houses, and as it were divided among 
our captors. I with five othem was taken into a hut, where 
we were made to sit upon the ground, and certain herbs were 
given to us, which the blacks made signs to us to eat. Ob¬ 
serving that they themselves did not touch them, I was care¬ 
ful only to pretend to taste my portion; but my companions, 
being very hungry, rashly ate ufi all that was set before them, 
and very soon I had the horror of seeing them become per¬ 
fectly mad. Though they chattered incessantly I could not 
understand a word they said, nor did they heed when I spoke 
to them. The savages now produced large bowls full of rice 
prepared with cocoa-nut oil, of which my crazy comrades ate 
eagerly, but I only tasted a few grains, understanding clearly 
that the objeol of our captors was to fatten us speedily for 
their own eating, and this was exactly what happened. My 
unlucky companions having lost their reason, felt neither 
anxiety nor fear, and ate greedily all that was offered them. 
So they were soon fat and there was an end of them, but I 
grew leaner day by day, for I ate but little, and even that 
little did me no good by reason of my fear of what lay before 
me. However, as I was so far from being a templing morsel, 

I was allowed to wander about freely, and one day, when all 
the blacks had gone off upon some expedition, leaving only an 
old man to guard me, I managed bo escape from him, and - 
plunged into the forest, r unnin g faster the more he cried to 
me to come back, until I had completely ^stanced him. 

For seven days I hurried on, resting only when the dark-. 
ness stopped me, and living chiefly upon cocoa-nuts, which 
afforded me both meat and drink, and on the eighth day I 
reached the seashore and saw a party of white men gathering 
pepper, which grew abundantly all about. Eeassured by the 
nature of their occupation, I advanced towards them and 
they greeted me in Arabia, 'asking who I was and whence 
I came. My delight was great on hearing this familiar speech, 
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and I willingly satisfied their curiosity, telling them how 1 
had been shipwrecked, and captured by the blacks. “But 
these savages devour men I" said they. “ How did you escape ? ” 
I repeated to them what I have just told you, at which they 
wore mighinly astonished. I stayed with them until they had 
collected as much pepper as they wished, and then they took 
me back to their own country and presented me to their king, 
by whom I was hospitably received. To him also I had to 
relate my adventures, which surprised him much, and when I 
had finished he ordered that I should be supplied with food 
and raiment and treated with consideration. 

The island on which I found myself was full of people, and 
abounded in all sorts of desirable things, and a great deal of 
traffic went on in the capital, where I soon began to feel at 
home and contented. Moreover, the king treated me with 
special favour, and in consequence of this every one, whether 
at the court or in the town, sought to make life pleasant to me. 
One thing I remarked ^hich I thought very strange; this was 
that, from the greatest to the least, all men rode their horses 
without bridle or stirmn s. I one day presumed to-ask his 
majesty why he did not use them, to which he replied, “ You 
speak to me of things of which I have never before heard I ” 
This gave me an idea. I found a clever workman, and made 
him cutout under my direction the foundation of a saddle, which 
I wadded and covered with choice leather, adorning it with 
rich gold embroidery. I then got a locksmith to make me a 
bit and a pair of spurs after a pgiitermthat I drew for him , and 
when all these things were completed I presented them to the 
long and showed him how to use them. When I had saddled 
one of his horses he mounted it and rode about quite delighted 
with the novelty, and to show his gratitude he rewarded me 
with large ^ts. After this I had to make saddles for all the 
principal officers of the king’s household, and as they all gave 
me rich presents I soon”became very wealthy and quite an 
important person in the city. 

One day the king sent for me and said, “ Sindbad, I am 
going to ask a favour of you. Both I and my subjects esteem 
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you, and wish you to end your days amongst us. Therefore 
I desire that you will marry a rich and beautiful lady whom I 
will find for you, and think no more of your own country.” 

As the king's will was law I accepted the charming bride 
he presented to me, and lived happily with her. Nevertheless 
I had every intention of escaping at the first opportunity, and 
going back to Bagdad. Thin^ were thus going prosperously 
with me when it happened that the wife of one of my neigh¬ 
bours, with whom I had struck up quite a friendship, fell ill, 
and presently died. I went to his house to offer my consola¬ 
tions, and found him in the depths of woe. 

" Heaven preserve you,” said I, “ and send you a long life 1 ” 
“ Alas I ” he replied, “ what is the good of saying that when 
I have but an hour left to live ? ” 

" Gome, come 1" said I, “ surely it is not so bs^ as all that. 
I trust that you may be spared to me for many years." 

“Ihope,” answered he, "that your life may be long, but 
as for me, all is finished. I have set my house in order, 
and to-day I shall be buried with my wife. This has been the 
law upon our island from the earliest ages—the living hus¬ 
band goes to the grave with his dead wife, the living wife with 
her dead husband. So did our fathers, and so must we do. 
The law changes not, and all must submit to it 1 ” 

As he spoke the friends and relations of the unhappy pair 
began to assemble. The body, decked in rich robes and spark- 
. ling with jewels, was laid upon an open bier, and the pro¬ 
cession started, taking its way to a high mountain at some 
distance from the city, the wretched husband, clothed from 
head to foot in a black mantle, following mournfully. 

When the place of interment was reached the corpse was 
lowered, just as it was, into a deep pit. Then the husband, 
bidding farewell to all his friends, stretch^ himself upon another 
bier, upon which were laid seven little loaves of bread .and a 
pitcher of water, and he also was let down-down-down to the 
depths of the horrible cavern, and then a stone was laid over 
the opening, and the melancholy company wended its way 
back to the city. 
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You may ima^e that; I was no unmoved speotator of tliese 
proceedmgs; to all the others it was a thing to which they had 
been accustomed from their youth up; but I was so horrified 
that 1 could not help telling the king how it struck me. 

“ Sire,” I said, “ I am more astonished than I can express 
to you at the strange custom which exists in your dominions 
of burying the living with the dead. In aU my travels I have 
never before met with so cruel and horrible a law.” 

“ What would you have, Sindbad? ” he replied. " It is the 
law for everybody. I myself should be buried with the queen 
if she were the first to die.” 

"But, your Majesty,” said I, " dare I ask if this law applies 
to foreigners also ? ” 

" Why, yes,” replied the king, smiling, in what I could but 
consider a very heartless manner, " they are no exception to the 
rule if they have married in the country.” 

When I heard this I went home much oast down, and from 
that tame forward my mind was never easy. If only my wife’s 
little finger ached I fancied she was going to die, and sure 
enough before very long she fell really ill and in a few days 
breathed her last. My dismay was great, for it seemed to me 
that to be buried alive was even a worse fate than to be devoured 
by cannibals, never&eless there was no escape. The body of 
my wife, arrayed in her richest robes and decked with all her 
jewels, was laid upon the bier. I followed it, and after me 
came a great procession, headed by the king and all his nobles, 
and in this order we reached the fatal mountain, which was 
one of a lofty chain bordering the sea. 

Here I made one more frantic effort to excite the pity of the 
king and those who stood by, hoping to save myself even 
at this last moment, but it was of no avail. Ho one spoke 
to me, they even appeared to hasten over their dreadful task, 
and I speedily found myself descending into the gloomy pit, 
with my seven loaves and pitcher of water beside me. Almost 
before I reached the bottom tiie stone was rolled into its place 
above my head, and I was left to my fate. A feeble ray of 
light shone into the cavern through some chink, and when 
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I had the courage to look about mo I could see that I was in a 
vast vault, bestrewn with bones and bodies of the dead. I even 
fancied that I heard the expiring sighs of those who, like my- 
seh, had come into this dismal place alive. All in vain did I 
shriek aloud with rage and despair, reproaching myself for the 
love of gain and advehture which had brought me to such a 
pass, but at length, growing calmer, I took up my bread and 
water, and wrapping my face in my mantle I groped my way 
towards the end of the cavern, where the air was fresher. 

Here I lived in darlcness and misery until my provisions 
were exhausted, but just as I was nearly dead from starvation 
the rock was rolled away overhead and I saw that a bier was 
being lowered into the cavern, and that the corpse upon it 
was a man. In a moment my mind was made up, the 
woman who followed had nothing to expect but a lingering 
death; I should be doing her a service if I shortened 
her misery. Therefore, when she descended, already in¬ 
sensible from terror, I was ready armed with a huge bone, 
one blow from which left her dead, and I secured the bread 
and water which gave me a hope of life. Several times did I 
have recourse to this desperate expedient, and I know not how 
long I had been a prisoner when one day I fancied that I 
heard something near me, whioh breathed loudly. Turning to 
the place from which the sound came I dimly saw a shadowy 
form which fled at my movement, squeezing itself through a 
cranny in the wall. I pursued it as fast as I could, and found 
myself in a narrow crack among the rooks, along which I was 
able to force my way. I followed it for what seemed to me 
many miles, and at last saw b^oie me a glimmer of light which 
grew clearer every moment until I emerged upon the seashore 
with a joy whioh I cannot describe. "When I was sure that I 
was not dreaming, I realized that it was doubtless some little 
animal which had found its way into the cavern from the 
sea, and when disturbed had fled, showing me a means of 
escape which I could never have discovered for myself. I 
hastily surveyed my surroundings, and saw that I was safe 
from all pursuit from the town. 
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The mountains sloped sheer down to the sea, and there was 
no road across them. Being assured of this I returned to the 
cavern, and amassed a rich treasure of diamonds, rubies, em¬ 
eralds, and jewels of all kinds which strewed the ground. 
These I made up into bales, and stored them in a safe place 
upon the beach, and then waited hopefully for the passing of 
a sliip. I had looked out for two days, however, before a 
single sail appeared, so it was -mth much delight that I at 
last saw a vessel not very far from the shore, and by waving 
my arms and uttering loud cries succeeded in attracting the 
attention of her crew. A boat was sent off to me, and in 
answer to the questions of the sailors as to how I came to be 
in such a plight, I replied that I had been shipwrecked two 
days before, but had managed to scramble ashore with the 
bales which I pointed out to them. Luckily for me they be¬ 
lieved my story, and without even looldng at the place where 
they found me, took up my bundles and rowed me back to the 
ship. Once on board, I soon saw that the captain was too 
much occupied with the difficulties of navigation to pay much 
heed to me, though he generously made me welcome, and 
would not even accept the jewels with which I offered to pay 
my passage. Our voyage was prosperous, and after visiting 
many lands, and collecting in each place great store of goodly 
merchandise, I found myself at last in Bagdad once more with 
unheard-of riches of every description. A gain J gave large sums 
of money to the poor, and enriched all the mosques in &e city, 
after which I gave myself up to my friends and relations, wiffi 
whom I passed my time in feasting and merriment. 

Here Sindbad paused, and all his hearers declared that the 
adventures of his fourth voyage had pleased them better than 
anything they had heard beforet- They then took their leave, 
followed by Hindbad, who bad once more received a hundred 
sequins, and with the rest had been bidden to return next day 
for the story of the-fifth voyage. 

Whan the time came all were in their places, and when 
they had eaten and drunk of all that was set before them, Sind- 
bad liegan his tale. 
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FIETH YOYAGB. 

Not even all that I had gone through could make me oon- 
tontcd mth a quiet life. I soon wearied of its pleasures, and 
longed for change and adventure. Therefore I set out once more, 
but this time in a ship of my own, which I built and fitted' 
out at the nearest seaport. I wished to be able to call at 
whatever port I chose, taking my own time; but as I did not 
intend carrying enough goods for a full cargo, I invited several 
merchants of dilferent nations to join me. We set sail with 
the first favourable wind, and after a long voyage upon 
the open seas, we landed upon an unknown island which 
proved to be uninhabited. We determined, however, to ex¬ 
plore it, but had not gone far when we found a roc’s egg, as 
large as the one I hod seen before and evidently very nearly 
hatched, for the beak of the young bird had already pierced 
the shell. In spite of all I could say to deter them, the mer¬ 
chants who were with me fell upon it with their hatchets, 
breaking the shell, and killing the young roc. Then lighting 
afire upon the ground they hacked morsels from the bird, and 
proceeded to roast them while I stood by a ghast. 

Scarcely had they finished their ill-oineneSTrepast, when 
the air above us was darkened by two mighty shadows. The 
captain of my ship, knowing by experience what this meant, 
cried out to us that the parent birds were coming, and urged 
us to get on board with all speed. This we did, and the sails 
were hoisted, but before we had made any way the rocs reached 
their despoiled nest and hovered above it, uttering frightful 
cries when they discovered the mangled remains of their young 
one. For a moment we lost sight of them, and were flatter¬ 
ing ourselves that we had escaped, when they reappeared and 
soared into the air directly over our vessel, and wo saw that 
each held in its claws an immense rook ready to crush us. 
There was a moment of breathless suspense, then one bird 
loosed its hold and the huge block of stone hurled through the 
air, but thanks to the presence of mind of the helmsman, who 
turned our ship violently in another direction, it fell into the 
I. 9 
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sea close beside us, cleaving it asunder till we could nearly 
see the bottom. We had hardly time to draw a breath of 
relief before the other rook fell with a mighty crash right in 
the midst of our luckless vessel, smashing it into a thousand 
fragments, and crushing, or hurling into the sea, passengers 
and crew. I myself went down with the rest, but had the good 
fortune to rise unhurt, and by holding on to a piece of drift- 
wood with one hand and swimming with the other I kept 
myself afloat and was presently washed up by the tide on to 
an island. Its shores were steep and rocky, but I scrambled 
up safely and threw myself down to rest upon the green turf. 

When I had somewhat recovered I began to examine the 
spot in which I found myself, and truly it seemed to me that 
I had reached a garden of delights. There were trees every¬ 
where, and they were laden with flowers and fruit, while a 
crystal stream wandered in and out under their shadow. 
When night came I slept sweetly in a cosy nook, though the 
remembrance that I was alone in a strange land made me 
sometimes start up and look around me in alarm, and then 
I wished heartily that I bad stayed at home at ease. How¬ 
ever, the morning sunlight restored my courage,‘and I once 
more wandered among the trees, but always with some anxiety 
as to what I might see next. I had penetrated some distance 
into the island when I saw an old man bent and feeble sitting 
upon the river bank, and at first I took him to bo some ship¬ 
wrecked mariner like myself. Going up to him I greeted him 
in a friendly way, but he only nodded his head at me in reply. 
I then asked what he did there, and he made signs to me 
that ho wished to get across the river to gather some fruit, 
and seemed to beg me to carry him on my back. Pitying 
his age and feebleness, I took him up, and wading across the 
stream I bent down that he might more easily reach the bank, 
and bade him get down. But instead of allowing himself to 
be sot upon his feet (even now it makes mo laugh to think of 
it 1), this creature who had seemed to me so decrepit leaped 
nimbly upon my shoulders, and hooking his legs round my 
neck gripped me so tightly that I was wellnigh choked, and 
Q* 
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BO overcome with terror that I fell insensible to the ground. 
When I recovered my enemy was still in his place, though he 
had released his hold enough to allow me breathing space, and 
seeing mo revive he prodded me adroitly first with one foot 
and then with the other, until I was forced to get up and 
stagger about with him under the trees while he gathered and 
ate the choicest fruits. This went on all day, and even at 
night, when I threw myself down half dead with weariness, 
the terrible old man held on tight to my neck, nor did he fail 
to greet the firs't glimmer of morning light by drumming upon 
mo with his heels, until I perforce awoke and resumed my 
dreary march with rage and bitterness in my heart. 

It happened one day that I passed a tree under which lay 
several dry gourds, and catching one up I amused myself with 
scooping out its contents and pressing into it the juice of 
several bunches of grapes which hung from every bush. 
When it was full I left it propped in the fork of a tree, and 
a few days later, carrying the hateful old man that way, I 
snatched at my gourd as I passed it and had the satisfaction 
of a draught of excellent wine so good and refreshing that I 
even forgot my detestable burden, and began to sing and 
caper. 

The old monster was not slow to perceive the efiect which 
my draught had produced and that I carried him more lightly 
than usual, so he stretched out his sldnny hand and seizing 
the gourd first tasted its contents cautiously, then drained 
them to the very last drop. The^ wine was strong and the 
gourd capacious, so he also began to sing after a fashion, and 
soon I had the delight of feeling the iron grip of his goblin 
legs unclasp, and with one vigorous effort I threw him to the 
groimd, from which he never moved again. I v?as so re¬ 
joiced to have at last got rid of this uncanny old man that I 
ran leaping and bounding down to the seashore, where, by 
the greatest good luck, I met with some mariners who had 
anchored off the island to enjoy the delicious fruits, and to 
renew their supply of water. 

They heard the story of my escape with amazement, b j 'f 
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“ You fell into the hands of the Old Man of the Sea, and it 
is a mercy that he did not strangle yon as he has every one 
else upon whose shoulders he has managed to perch himself. 
This island is well known as the scene of his evil deeds, and 
no merchant or sailor who lands upon it cares to stray far 
away from his comrades.” After we had talked for a while 
they took me back with them on board their ship, where the 
captain received me kindly, and we soon set sail, and after 
several days reached a large and prosperous-looking town 
where all the houses were built of stone. Here we anchored, 
and one of the merchants, who had been very friendly to me 
on the way, took me ashore with him and showed me a lodg¬ 
ing set apart for strange merchants. He then provided me 
with a large sack, and pointed out to me a party of others 
equipped in like manner. 

“ Go with them,” said he, “ and do as they do, but beware 
of losing sight of them, for if von . strayed v our life would be in 
danger.” ■ 

With that he supplied me with provisions, and bade me 
farewell, and I set out with my new companions. I soon 
learnt that the object of our expedition was to fill our sacks 
with cocoa-nuts, but when at length I saw the trees and 
noted their immense* height and the slippery smoothness of 
their slender trunks, I did not at all understand how we were 
to^ do it. The crowns of the cocoa-palms were all alive 
with monkeys, big and little, which skipped from one to the 
other with surprising agility, seeming to be curious about us 
and disturbed at our appearance, and I was at first surprised 
when my companions after collecting stones began to throw 
them at the lively creatures, which seemed to me quite harm¬ 
less. But very soon I saw the reason of it and joined them 
heartUy, for the monkeys, annoyed and wishing to pay us 
back in our own coin, began to tear the nuts from the trees 
and cast them at us with angry and spiteful gestures, so that 
after very little labour our sacks were filled with the fruit which 
we could not otherwise have obtained. 

As soon as we had as many as we could carry we went 
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back to-the town, where my friend bought my share and ad¬ 
vised me to continue the same occupation until I had earned 
money enough to carry me to my own country. This I did, 
and before long had amassed a considerable sum. Just then I 
heard that there was a trading ship ready to sail, and taking 
leave of my friend I went on board, carrying with me a goodly 
store of cocoa-nuts; and we sailed first to the islands where 
pepper grows, then to Oomari where the best aloes wood is 
found, and where men drink no wine by an unalterable law. 
Here I exchanged my nuts for pepper and good aloes wood, 
and went a-fishing for pearls with some of the other merchants, 
and my divers were so lucky that very soon I had an immense 
number, and those very large and perfect. With all these 
treasures I came joyfully bock to Bagdad, where I disposed of 
them for large sums of money, of which I did not fail as before 
to give the tenth part to the poor, and after that I rested from 
my labours, and comforted myself with all the pleasures that 
my riches could give me. 

Having thus ended his story, Sindbad ordered that one hun¬ 
dred sequins should be given to Hindbad, and the guests then 
withdrew; but after the next day's feast he began the account 
of his sixth voyage as follows. 

SIXTH VOYAGE. 

It must be a marvel to you how, after having five times met 
with shipwreck and unheard-of perils, I could again tempt 
fortune and risk fresh trouble. I am even surprised myself 
when I look back, but evidently it was my fate to rove, and 
after a year of repose I prepared to make a sixth voyage, re¬ 
gardless of the entreaties of my friends and relations, who did 
all they could to keep me at home. Instead of going by the 
Persian Gulf, I travelled a considerable way overland, and 
finally- embarked from a distant Indian port with a captain 
who meant to make a long voyage. And truly he did so, for 
we fell in with stormy weather which drove us completely out 
of our course, so that for many days neither captain nor pilot 
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did at last discover our position we had small ground for re¬ 
joicing, for the captain, casting his turhan upon the deck and 
tearing his heard, declared that we were in the most danger¬ 
ous spot upon the whole wide sea, and had been caught by a 
current which was at that minute sweeping us to destruction. 
It was too true I In spite of all the sailors could do we were 
driven with frightful rapidity towards the foot of a mountain, 
which rose sheer out of the sea, and our vessel was dashed to 
pieces upon the rocks at its base, not, however, until we had 
managed to scramble on shore, carrying with us the most 
precious of our possessions. When we had done this the 
captain said to us:— 

“ Now we are here we may as well be^n to dig our graves 
at once, since from this fatal spot no shipwrecked mariner has 
ever returned." 

Tins speech discouraged us much, and we began to lament 
over our sad fate. 

The mountain formed the seaward boundary of a large 
island, and the narrow strip of rooky shore upon which we 
stood was strewn , with the wreckage of a thousand gallant 
ships, while the bones of the luckless mariners shone white in 
the sunshine, and we shuddered to think how soon our own 
would be added to the heap. All around, too, lay vast quanti¬ 
ties of the costliest merchandise, and treasures were heaped in 
every cranny of the rocks, but all these things only added to 
the desolation of the scene. It struck me as a very strange 
thing that a river of clear fresh water, which gushed out from 
the mountain not far from where we stood, instead of flowing 
into the sea as rivers generally do, turned off sharply, and 
flowed out of sight imder a nati^l archway of rook, and when 
I went to examine it more closely I found that inside the cave 
the walls were thick with diamonds, and rubies, and masses of 
crystal, and the floor was strewn with ambergris. Here, then, 
upon this desolate shore we abandoned ourselves to our fate, 
for there was no possibility of scaling the mountain, and if a 
ship had appeared it could only have shared our doom. The- 
first thing our captain did was to divide equally amongst us 
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all tbo foo3 we possessed, and then the length o£ each man’s 
life depended on the time ho coiild maho his portion last. I 
myself could live upon very httlo. 

Nevertheless, hy the time I had buried the last of my com¬ 
panions my stock of provisions was so small that I hardly 
thought I should live long enough to dig my own grave, which 
I set aboiit doing, while I regretted bitterly the roving dispo¬ 
sition which was always bringing mo into such straits, and 
thought longingly of all the comfort and luxury that I had 
left. But luckily for mo the fancy took mo to stand once 
more beside the river where it plunged out of sight in the 
depths of the cavern, and as I did so an idea struck me. This 
river which hid itself underground doubtless emerged again at 
some distant spot. "Why should I not build a raft and trust 
myself to its swiftly flowing waters? If I perished before 
I could reach the light of day once more I should be no worse 
of! than I was now, for death stared mo in the face, while 
there was always the possibility that, as I was bom under a 
lucky star, I might find myself safe and sound in some desir¬ 
able land. I decided at any rate to risk it, and speedily built 
myself a stout raft of drift-wood with strong cords, of which 
enough and to spare lay strewn upon the beach. I then made 
up many packages of rubies, emeralds, rock crystal, ambergris, 
and precious stuffs, and bound them upon my raft, being care¬ 
ful to preserve the balance, and then I seated msrself upon it, 
having two small oars that I had fashioned laid ready to my 
hand, and loosed the cord which hold it to the bank. Once 
out in the current my raft flow swiftly under the gloomy arcTi- 
way, and I found myself in total darkness, carried smoothly 
forward by the rapid river. On I wont as it seemed to me 
for many nights and days. Once the channel became so 
small that I had a narrow escape of being emshed against the 
rocky roof, and after that t took the precaution of lying flat 
upon my precious bales. Though I only ale what was 
absolutely necessary to keep myself alive, the inevitable 
moment came when, after swallowing my last morsel of food, 
I began to wonder if I must after all die of hunger. Then, 
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worn out with anxiety and fatigue, I fall into a deep sleep, 
and when I again opened my eyes I was once more in the 
light of day; a beautiful country lay before me, and my raft, 
which was tied to the river bank, was surrounded by friendly¬ 
looking black men. I rose and saluted them, and they spoke 
to me in return, but I could not understand a word of &eir 
language. Feeling perfectly bewildered by my sudden return 
to life and light, I murmiu-ed to myself in Arabic, “Close 
thine eyes, and while thou sleepest Heaven will change thy 
fortune from evil to good 

One of the natives, who undemtood this tongue, then came 
forward saying;— 

“ My brother, be not surprised to see us; this is our land, 
and as we came to get water from the river we noticed your 
raft floating down it, and one of us swam out and brought you 
to the shore. We have waited for your awakening; tell us 
now whence you come and where you are going by that dan¬ 
gerous way." 

I replied that nothing would please me better than to tell 
them, but that I was starving, and would fain eat something 
first. I was soon supplied with all I needed, and having 
satisfied my hunger I told them faithfully all that had befallen 
me. They were lost in .wonder at my tale when it was 
interpreted to them, and said that adventures so surprising 
musTHe^eiSfed to their king only by the man to whom they 
had happened. So, procuring a horse, they mounted me upon 
it, and we set out, followed by several strong men carrying my 
raft just as it was upon their shoulders. In this order we 
marched into the city of Serendib, where the natives presented' 
me to their king, whom I saluted in the Indian fashion, pros¬ 
trating myself at his feet and kissing the ground; but the 
monarch bade me rise and sit beside him, asking first what 
was my name. 

“ I am Sindbad," I replied, “ whom men call ‘ the Sailor,’ 
for I have voyaged much upon many seas." 

■“ And how came you here ? " asked the king. 

I told my story, concealing nothing, and his surprise and 
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delight were so great that he ordered my adventures to be 
\vritteu in letters of gold and laid up in the arohives of his 
kingdom. 

Presently my raft was brought in and the j jales^pened in 
his presence, and the king declared that in alT~his treasury 
there were no such rubies and emeralds as those which lay in 
great heaps before him. Seeing that he looked at them with 
interest, I venttued to say that I myself and all that I bad 
were at his disposal, bnt ho answered me, smiling:— 

" Nay, Sindbad. Heaven forbid that I should covet your 
riches ; I will rather add to them, for I desire that you shall 
not leave my kingdom without some tokens of my good-will.” 
He then commanded his ofUcers to provide me with a suit¬ 
able lodging at his expense^ and sent slaves to wait upon me 
and carry my raft and my bales to my new dwelling-place. 
You may imagine that I praised his generosity and gave him 
grateful thanks, nor did I fail to present myself daily in his 
audience chamber, and for the rest of my time I amused 
myself in seeing all that was most worthy of attention in the 
city. The island of Serendib being situated on the equinoctial 
line, the days and nights there are of equal length. The chief 
city is placed at the end of a beautiful valley, formed by the 
highest mountain in the world, which is in the middle of the 
island. I had the curiosity to ascend to its very summit, for 
this was the place to which Adam was banished out of Para¬ 
dise. Here are found rubies and many precious things, and 
rare plants grow abundantly, with cedar trees and cocoa- 
palms. On the seashore and at the mouths of the rivers the 
divers seek for pearls, and in some valleys diamonds are 
plentiful. After many days I petitioned the king that I might 
return to my own country, to whicfi'^ir graciously consented. 
Moreover, he loaded me with rich gifts, and when I went to 
take leave of him he entrusted me with a royal present and a 
letter to the Commander of the Paithful, our sovereign lord, 
saying, “I pray you give these to the Caliph Haroun-al- 
Baschid, and assure him of my friendship ”. 

I accepted the charge respectfully, and soon embarked upon 
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the vessel which the king himself had chosen for me. The 
king’s letter was written in bine characters upon a rare and 
precious skin of yellowish colour, and these wei*e the words 
of it: “ T'hfl King of the Indies, before whom walk a thou¬ 
sand elephants, who lives in a palace, of which the roof blazes 
with a hundred thousand rubies, and whose treasure house 
contains twenty thousand diamond crowns, to the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Easchid sends greeting. Though the offering we 
present to you is unworthy of your notice, we pray you to 
accept it as a mark of the esteem and friendship which we 
ojifiriah for you, and of which we gladly send you this token, 
and we ask of you a lilce regard if you deem us worthy of it. 
Adieu, brother.” 

The present consisted of a vase carved from a single ruby, 
six inches high and as thick as my finger; this was filled with 
the choicest pearls, large, and of perfect shape and lustre; 
secondly, a huge snake skin, with scales as large as a sequin, 
which would preserve from sickness those who slept upon it. 
Then quantities of aloes wood, camphor, and pistachio-nuts; 
and lastly, a beautiful slave girl, whose robes glittered with 
precious stones. 

After a long and prosperous voyage we landed at Balsora, 
and I made haste to reach Bagdad, and taking the king’s letter 
I presented myself at the palace gate, followed by the beau¬ 
tiful slave, and various members of my own family, bearing 
the treasure. 

As soon as I had declared my errand I was conducted into 
the presence of the Caliph, to wHom, after I had made my 
obeisance, I gave the letter and the king's gift, and when he 
had examined them he demanded of me whether the Prince of 
Serendib was really as rich and powerful as he claimed to be. 

“Commander of the Paithful,” I replied, again bowing 
humbly before him, " I can assure your Majesty that he has 
in no way exaggerated his wealth and grandeur. Nothing can 
equal the magnificence of his palace. When he goes abroad 
his throne is prepared upon the back of an elephant, and on 
either side of him ride his ministers, his favourites, and cour- 
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tiers. On his elephant’s neck sits an officer, his golden lance 
in his hand, and behind him stands another bearing a pillar of 
gold, at the top of which is an emerald as long as my hand. 
A thousand men in cloth of gold, mounted upon richly capari¬ 
soned elephants, go before him, and as the procession moves 
onward the officer who guides his elephant cries aloud, 
‘Behold the mighty monarch, the powerful and valiant 
Sultan of the Indies, whose palace is covered with a hundred 
thousand rubies, who possesses twenty thousand diamond 
crowns. Behold a monarch greater than Solomon and 
Mihrage in all their glory! ’ 

“ Then the one who stands behind the throne answers: ‘ This 
king, so great and powerful, must die, must die, must die I' 

“ And the first takes up the chant again, ‘ All praise to Him 
Who lives for evermore 

“T'urther, my lord, in Serendib no judge is needed, for to 
the king himself his people come for justice.” 

The Caliph was well satisfied with my report. 

“Tkom the Mng’s letter,” said he, “ I judged that he was a 
wse man. It seems that he is worthy of his people, and his 
people of him.” 

So saying ho dismissed me with rich presents, and I re¬ 
turned in peace to my own house. 

When Sindbad had done speaking his guests withdrew, 
Hindbad having first received a hundred sequins, but all re¬ 
turned next day to hear the story of the seventh voyage. 
Sindbad thus began. 

SEVENTH AND LAST YOTAGE. 

After my sixth voyage I was quite determined that I would 
go to sea no more. I was now of an age to appreciate a quiet 
life, and I had run risks enough. I only wished to end my 
days in peace. One day, however, when I was entertaining 
a number of my friends, I was told that an officer of the Caliph 
wished to speak to me, and when he was admitted he bade 
me follow him into the presence of Haroun-al-Baschid, which 
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I accordingly did. After I had saluted him the CaUph 
said:— 

" I have sent for you, Sindbad, Ixjoauso I need your services. 

I have chosen you to boar a letter and a gift to the King of 
Sorendib in return for his message of friendship.” 

The Caliph’s commandment fell upon mo like a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

“ Commander of the Faithful,” I answered, “ I am ready 
to do all that your Majesty commands, but I humbly pray 
you to remember that I am utterly dishcanteued by the un¬ 
heard-of sufferings I have undergone. Indeed, I have made 
a vow never again to leave Bagdad.” 

With this I gave him a long account of some of my strangest 
adventures, to which ho listened patiently. 

“ I admit,” said ho, “ that you have indeed had some extra¬ 
ordinary experiences, but I do not see why they should hinder 
you from doing as I wish. You have only to go sti-aigbt to 
Serondib and give my message, then you are free to come back 
and do as you will. But go you must; my honour and dig¬ 
nity demand it.” 

Seeing that there was no help for it, I declared myself 
wiling to obey; and the Caliph, delighted at having got his 
own way, gave mo a tliousand sequins for the expenses of the 
voyage. I was soon ready to start, and taking the letter and 
the present I embarked at Balsora, and sailed quickly and 
s.ifely 10 Serendib. Hero, when I had disclosed my errand,' 
I was well received, and brought into the presence of the king, : 
who greeted me with joy. 

“Welcome, Sindbad,” ho cried. "I have thought of you- 
often, and rejoice to see you once more.” 

After thanking him for the honour that ho did mo, I displayed 
the Caliph’s gifts. First a bed with complete hangings all cloth 
of gold, which cost a thousand soquins, and another like to it 
of crimson stuff. Fifty robes of rich embroidery, a hundred 
of the finest white linen from Cairo, Suez, Cufa, and Alexandria. 
Then more beds of different fashion, and an agate vase carved 
with the figure of a man aiming an arrow at a line, and finally a 
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costly table, which imd once belonged to King Solomon. The 
ICing of Sorondib received with satisfaction the assurance of 
the Caliph’s friendliness towards him, atid now my task being 
accomplished I was anxious to depart, but it was some time 
before the king woidd think of lotting mo go. At last, however, 
he- dismissed me with many presents, and I lost no time in 
going on boaul a ship, which sailed at once, arid for four days 
all wont well. On the fifth day we had the misfortune to fall 
in with pirates , who seized our vessel, killing all who resisted, 
and making prisoners of those who wore prudent enough to 
submit at once, of whom I was one. When they had de¬ 
spoiled us of all we possessed, they forced us to put on vile 
raiment, and sailing to a distant island there sold us for slaves. 
I fell into the hands of a lich merchant, who took mo home 
with him, and clothed and fed mo well, and after some days 
sent for me and questioned me as to what I could do. 

I answered that 1 was a rich merchant wiio had been 
caplumd by pirates, and therefore I know no trade. 

"Toll me," said ho, "can you shoot with a bow? *’ 

I replied that this had been one of the pastimes of my youth, 
and that doubtless with practice my skill would come back to 
mo. 

Upou this ho provided mo with a how and arrows, and 
mounting me with him upon his own elephant took tlie way to 
a vast forest wliioh lay far from the town. When we had 
reached the wildest part of it we stopped, and my master 
said to me: " Tliis forest swarms with elephiints. Hide your¬ 
self in this great tree, and shoot at all that pass you. When 
you have succeeded in killing one come and toll mo." 

So saying he gave me a supply of food, and returned to the 
town, and I perched myself high up in the tree and kept watch. 
That night I saw nothing, but just after sunrise the next morn¬ 
ing a large herd of elephants came crashing and trampling 
by, I lost no time in letting fly several arrows, and at last 
one of the great ammals fell to the ground dead, and the 
others retreated, leaving me free to come down from my 
hiding-place and run back to tell my master of my success. 
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for which I was praised and regaled with good things. Then 
we went back to the forest together and dug a mighty trench 
in which we buried the elephant I had killed, in order that 
when it became a skeleton my master might return and secure 
its tusks. 

For two months I hunted thus, and no day passed without 
my securing an elephant. Of course I did not always station 
myself in the same tree, but sometimes in one place some¬ 
times in another. One morning as I watched the coming pf the 
elephants 1 was sm'prised to see that, instead of passing the 
tree I was in, as they usually did, they paused, and completely 
surrounded it, trampeting horribly, and shaking the very 
ground with their heavy tread, and when I saw that their 
eyes were fixed upon me I was terrified, and my arrows 
dropped from my trembling hand. I had indeed good reason 
for my terror when, an instant later, the largest of the animals 
wound his trunk round the stem of my tree, and with one 
mighty effort tore it up by the roots, bringing me to the 
ground entangled in its branches. I thought now that my 
last hour was surely come; but the huge creature, picking me 
up gently-enough, set mo upon its back, where I climg more 
dead than alive, and followed by the whole herd turned and 
crashed off into the dense forest. It seemed to me a long 
time before I was once more set upon my feet by the 
elephant, and I stood as if-in a dream watching the herd, 
which turned and trampled off in another direction, and were 
soon hidden in the dense underwood. Then, recovering my¬ 
self, I looked about me, and found that I was standing upon' 
the side of a great hill, strewn as far as I could see on either 
hand with bones and tusks of elephants. “ This then must 
be the elephants’ burying-plaoe,” I said to myself, “and they 
must have brought me here that I might cease to persecute 
them, seeing that I want nothing but their tusks, and here lie 
more than I could carry away in a lifetime.” 

Whereupon I turned and made jEor the city as fast as I 
could go, not seeing a single elephant by the way, which cou; 
vinced me that they had retired deeper into the forest to leave 
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the way open to the Ivory Hill, and I did not know how suffi¬ 
ciently to admire their sagacity. After a day and a mght I 
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reached my master’s ■iiouse, and was received by him with 
joyful surprise. 

" Ah 1 poor Sindbad,” he cried, “ I was wondering what 

I. 10 
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could have become of you. When I went to the forest I found 
the tree newly uprooted, and the arrows lying beside it, and I 
feared I should never see you again. Pray tell nae how you 
escaped death.” 

I soon satisfied his curiosity, and the next day we went to¬ 
gether to the Ivory Hill, and he was overjoyed to find that I 
had told him nothing but the truth. When we had loaded our 
elephant with as many tusks as it could carry and were on our 
way back to the city, he said :— 

'* My brother—since I can no longer treat as a slave one 
who has enriched me thus — take your liberty and may 
Heaven prosper you. I will no longer conceal from you 
that these wild elephants have killed numbers of our slaves 
every year. No matter what good advice we gave them, they 
were caught sooner or later. You alone have escaped the wiles 
of these animals, therefore you must be under the special pro¬ 
tection of Heaven. Now through you the whole town wijl be 
enriched without further loss of life, therefore you shall not 
only receive your liberty, but I will also bestow a fortune 
upon you.” 

To which I replied, “ Master, I thank you, and wish you all 
prosperity. Por myself I only ask liberty to return to my own 
country.” 

“ It is well,” he answered, *' the monsoon will soon bring 
the ivory ships hither, then I will send you on your way with 
somewhat to pay your passage.” 

So I stayed with him till the time of the monsoon, and 
every day we added to our store of ivory till all his ware¬ 
houses were overflowing with it. By this time the other mer¬ 
chants knew the secret, but there was enough and to spare for 
all. When the ships at last arrived my master himself chose 
the one in which I was to sail, and put on board for nie a 
great store of choice provisions, also ivory in abundance, and 
all the costliest curiosities of the country, for •'which I could 
not thank him enough, and so we parted. I left the ship at 
the first port we came to, not feeling at ease upon the sea 
after all that had happened to me by reason of it, and having 
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disposed of my ivory for much gold, and bought many rare 
and costly presents, I loaded my pack animals, and joined a 
caravan of merchants. Our journey was long and tedious, but 
I bore it patiently, reflecting that at least I had not to fear 
tempests, nor pirates, nor serpents, nor any of the other perils 
from which I had suffered before, and at length we reached 
Bagdad. My first care was to present myself before the Caliph, 
and give him an account of my embassy. Ho assured me 
that my long absence had disquieted him much, but ho had 
nevertheless hoped for the best. As to my adventure among 
the elephants ho heard it with amazement, declaring that he 
could not have believed it had not my truthfulness been well 
known to him. 

By his orders this story and tho others I had told him were 
written by his scribes in letters of gold, and laid up among his 
treasures. I took my leave of him well satisfied with the 
honours and rewards he bestowed upon me; and since that- 
time X have rested from my labours, and given myself up 
wholly to my family and my friends. 

Thus Sindbad ended the story of his seventh and last voyage, 
and turning to Hindbad ho added:— 

“ Well, my friend, and what do you think now ? Have you 
ever heal'd of anyone wlio has suffered more, or had more 
narrow escapes than I have ? Is it not just that I should now 
enjoy a life of ease and tranquillity ? " 

Hindbad drew near, and kissing his hand respectfully, re¬ 
plied, “ Sir, you have indeed known fearful perils; my troubles 
have been nothing compared to yours. Moreover, the gener¬ 
ous use you make of your wealth proves that you deserve it. 
May you live long and happily in tho enjoyment of it." 

Sindbad then gave him a hundred sequins, and hencefor¬ 
ward counted him among his friends; also he caused him to 
give up his profession as a porter, and to eat daily at his table 
that he might all his life remember Sindbad the Sailor. 
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I. 

In the old city of Troazen, at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
there lived, a very long time ago, a little boy named Theseus.* 
His gr and father _ was the sovereign of that country, and was 
reckone d a" very wise man; so that Theseus, being brought 
up in the royal palace, and being naturally a bright lad, could 
hai-dly fail to profit by the old king’s instructions. His 
mother’s name was iBthra.* As for his father, the boy had 
never seen him. But, from his earliest remembrance, .^thra 
used to go with little Theseus into a wood, and sit down 
upon a mQas ^’own rook, which was deeply su nken into the 
earth. Here she often talked with her son about his father, 
and said that he was called JBgeus,* and that he was a great • 
king, and ruled over Attica,® and dwelt at Athens, which was 
as famous a city as any in the world. Theseus was very 
fond of hearing about King .^geus, and often asked his 
good mother ASthra why he did not come and live with them 
at Troezen. 

“Ah, my dear son," answered .®thra with a sigh, “a 
monarch has his people to take care of. The men and 
women over whom he rules are in the place of children to ■ 
him; and he can seldom spare time to love his own children 
as other parents do. Tour father will never be able to leave 
his kingdom for the sake of seeing his little boy." 

“Well, but, dear mother,” asked the boy, “why cannot 
I go to this famous city of Athens, and tell ^geus that 
I am his son ? ” 

iMln5-taur. ='The'-BeuB. ’AethrS. ^Aege-Qs. ‘‘Attloft. 
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“ That may happen by and by,” said JSthra. “ Be patient, 
and we shall see. You are not yet big and strong enough to 
set out on such an errand.” 

“And how soon shall I be strong enough?” Theseus 
persisted in inquiring. 

“ Ton are but a tiny boy as yet,” replied his mother. “ See 
if you can lift this rook on which we are sitting.” 

The little fellow had a great opinion of his own strength. 
So, grasping the rock, he tugged and toiled amain, and got 
himself quite out of breath, without being able to stu* the 
heavy stone. It seemed to be rooted into the ground. No 
wonder he could not move it; .for it would have taken all 
the force of a very strong man to lift it out of its earthy bed. 

His mother stood looking on, with a sad kind of a smile 
on her lips and in her eyes, to see the zealous and yet puny 
efforts of her little boy. She could not help being sorrowful 
at finding him already so impatient to be^ his adventures 
in the world. 

“Tou see how it is, my dear Theseus,” said she. “ You 
must possess far more strength than now before I can trust 
you to go to Athens, and tell King .®geus that you are his 
son. But when 3 ou can lift this rook, and show me what 
is hidden beneath it, I promise you my permission to depart.” 

Often and often, after this, did Theseus ask bis mother 
whether it was yet time for him to go to Athens; and still his 
mother pointed to the rook, and told him that, for years to 
come, he could not be strong enough to move it. Anil again 
and again the rosy-cheeked and curly-headed boy would tug 
and strain at the huge mass of stone, striving, child as he was, 
to do what a ^ant could hardly have done without taking both 
of his great hands to the task. Meanwhile the rock seemed to 
be sinking farther and farther into the ground. The moss 
grew over it thicker and thicker, xmtil at last it looked almost 
like a soft green seat, with only a few grey knobs of granite 
peeping out. The overhan^g trees, also, shed their brown 
leaves upon it, as often as the autumn came; and at its base 
grew ferns and wild flowers, some of which crept quite over 
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ita surface. To all appearance, the rock was as firmly 
fastened as any other portion of the earth’s substance. 

But, difficult as the matter looked, Theseus was now 
growing up to be such a vigorous youth that, in his o.wn 
opinion, the time would quickly come when he might hope 
to get the upper hand of this ponderous lump of stone. 

" Mother, I do believe it has started / ” cried be, alter one 
of his attempts. "The earth around it is certainly a little 
cracked! ’’ 

" No, no, child 1 ” his mother hastily answered. " It is not 
possible you can have moved it, such a boy as you still are I ’’ 

Nor would she be convinced, although Theseus showed 
her the place where he fancied that the stem of a flower had 
been partly uprooted by the movement of the rock. But 
.^thra sighed and looked disqmeted; for, no doubt, she began 
to be conscious that her son was no longer a child, and that, 
in a little while hence, she must send him forth among the 
perils and troubles of the world. 

It was not more than a year afterwards when they were 
again sitting on the moss-covered stone, .ffithra had once 
more told him the oft-repeated story of his father, and how 
gladly he would receive Theseus at his stately palace, and 
how he would present him to his courtiers and the people, 
and tell them that here was the heir of his dominions. The 
eyes of Theseus glowed with enthusiasm, and he would 
hardly sit still to hear his mother speak. 

“ Dear mother .®thta,” he exclaimed, “ I never felt hp.1f so 
strong as now I I am no longer a child, nor a boy, nor a 
mere youth I I feel myself a man 1 It is now time to make 
one earnest trial to remove this stone.” 

" Ah, my dearest Theseus,” replied his mother, "not yet! 
not yet! ” 

"Yes, mother,” said he, resolutely, “the time has come!" 

• Then Theseus bent himself in good earnest to "the task, 
and strained every sinew, with manly strength and resolution. 
He put his whole brave heart into the effort. He wrestled 
with the big and sluggish stone, as if it had been a living 
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enemy^ He heaved, he lifted, he resolved now to succeed, or 
else to perish there, and let the rock be his monument for 
ever ! iBthra stood gazmg at him, and clasped her hands, 
partly with a mother’s pride, and partly with a mother’s 
sorrow. The great rook stirred 1 Yes, it was raised slowly 
from the bedded moss and earth, uprooting the shmbs and 
flowers along with it, and was tmmed upon its side. Theseus 
had conquered! 

While taking breath, he looked joyfully at Ins mother and 
she smiled upon him through her tears. 

“Yes, Theseus,” she said, “the time has come, and you 
must stay no longer at my side! See what King .Egeus, 
your royal father, left for you, beneath the stone, when he 
lifted it in his mighty arms, and laid it on the spot whence 
you have now removed it.” 

Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had been placed 
over another slab of stone, containing a cavity within it; so 
that it somewhat resembled a roughly-made chest or coffer, 
of which the upper mass had served- as the lid. Within 
the cavity lay a sword, with a golden hilt, and a pah* of 
sandals. 

“ That was your father’s sword,” said iBlthra, “ and those 
were his sandals. When he went to be King of Athens, he 
bade me treat you as a child until you should prove yom'self 
a man by lifting this heavy stone. That task being ac¬ 
complished, you are to put on his sandals, in order to follow 
in your father’s footsteps, and to gu-d on his sword, so that 
you may fight giants and dragons, as King iBgeus did in his 
youth.” 

“ I will set out for Athens this very day 1" cried Theseus. 

But his mother persuaded him to stay a day or two longer, 
while she got ready some necessary articles for his journey. 
When his grandfather heard that Theseus intended to present 
himself at his father’s palace, he earnestly advised him to get 
on board of a vessel, and go by sea; because he might thus 
arrive within fifteen miles of Athens, without either fatigue or 
danger. 
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“ The roads are very bad by land,” quotli tlie venerable 
king; "and they are terribly infested with robbers and 
monsters. A mere lad, like Theseus, is not fit to be trusted 
on suoh a peiilous journey, all by himself. No, no; lot him 
go by sea I" 

But when Theseus heard of robbers and monsters, he 
pricked up his ears, and was so much the more eager to 
take the road along wliich they were to be met with. On 
the third day, therefore, he bade a respectful farewell to his 
grandfather, thanking him for all his kindness; and, after 
affectionately embracing his mother, he set forth, with a good 
many of her tears glistetung on his cheeks, and some, if the 
truth must be told, that had gushed out of his own eyes. But 
ho let the sun and wind dry them, and walked stoutly on, 
pla^ng with the golden hilt of his sword, and taking very 
manly strides in his father’s sandals. 


I cannot stop to tell you hardly any of the adventures that 
befell Theseus on the road to Athens. It is enough to say, 
that he quite cleared that part of the country of the robbers, 
about whom his grandfather hod been so much alarmed. 
One of those bad people was named Procrustes; ^ and he 
was indeed a terrible fellow, and had an ugly way of mak. 
ing fun of the poor travellers who happened to fall into his 
clutches. In his cavern ho had a bed, on which, with great 
protelice of hospitality, he invited his guests to lie down; but 
if they happened to be shorter than the bed, this wicked 
villain stretched them out by main force; or, if they were too 
tall, ho lopped off their heads or feet, and laughed at what 
he had done, as an excellent joke. Thus, however weary a 
man might bo, he never liked to lie in the bed of Procrustes. 

By the time he reached his journey’s end, Theseus had 
done many valiant feats with his father’s golden-hilted sword, 
and had gained the renown of being one of the bravest young 


^ Procrustea. 
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men of the day. His fame travelled faster than he did, and 
reached Athens before, him. As he entered the city, he heard 
the inhabitants talking at the street corners and saying that 
Hercules was brave, and Jason ^ too, and Oastor and Pollux 
likewise, but that Theseus, the son of their own king, would 
turn out as great a hero as the best of them. Theseus took 
longer strides on hearing this, and fancied himself sure of a 
magnificent reception at his father’s court, since he came 
thither with Fame to blow her trumpet before him, and cry 
to TTing .®geus, " Behold your son I ” 

He little suspected, innocent youth that he was, that here 
in this very Athens, where his father reigned, a greater danger 
awaited him than any which he had encountered on the road. 
Yet this was the truth. You must understand that the father 
of Theseus, though not very old in years, was almost worn 
out with the cares of government, arid had thus grown aged 
before his time. His nephews, not expecting him to live a 
very great while, intended to get all the power of the Idngdom 
into their own hands. But when they heard that Theseus 
had arrived in Athens, and learnt what a gallant young man 
he was, they saw that he would not be at all the land of 
person to let them steal away his father’s crown and sceptre, 
which ought to be his own by right of inheritance. Thus these 
bad-hearted nephews of IGng JSgeus, who were the own 
cousins of Theseus, at once became his enemies. A still more 
dangerous enemy was Medea,^ the wicked enchantress; for 
she was, now the king’s wife, and wanted to give the kingdom 
to her son instead of letting it be given to the son'of jSDJthraj 
whom she hated. 

It so happened that the king’s nephews met Theseus, and 
found out who he was, just as ho reached the entrance of the 
royal palace. With all their evil designs against him, they 
pretended to bo their cousin’s best friends, and expressed great 
joy at making his acquaintance. They proposed to him that 
he should come into the king’s presence as a stranger, in order 
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to try whether iEgeus would discover in the young man’s 
featuies any likeness either to himseU or his mother iEthra, 
and thus recognize him for a son. Theseus cpnsentedj for 
he fancied that his father would know him in a moment, by 
the love that was in his heart. But, while he waited at the 
door, the nephews ran and told King JSgeus that a young 
man had arrived in Athens, who, to their certain knojyledge* 
intended to put him to death, and get possession of his royal 
crown. 

“ And he is now waiting for ad mission to your Majesty’s 
presence,” added they. 

“ Aha! ” cried the old king on hearing this. “ Why, he 
nust be a very wicked young fellow indeed 1 Pray, what 
vould you adwse me to do with him ? ” t ' v 

In reply to this question, the wicked Medea put in her 
vord.__ As I have already told you, she was a famous en- 
iiiantress. According to some stories, she was in the habit of 
joiling old people in a large wiuldron, under pretence of making, 
ihem young again; but King ^geus, I suppose, did not fancy - 
iuch an uncomfortable way of growing young, or perhaps was 
iontenled to be old, and therefore would never let himself be 
loppfid into the cauldr on.. Medea, amougst a thousand other 
lad things, knew how to prepare a poison, that was instantly 
atal to whomsoever might so much as touch it with his Ups. 

So when the king asked what he should do with Theseus, 
ihis naughty woman had an answer ready at her tongue’s 
md. 

“ Leave that to me, please your Majesty,” she replied. 

‘ Only admit this evil-minded young man to your presence, 
ureat him civilly, and invite him to drink a goblet of wine. 
Your Majesty is well aware that I sometimes amuse myself 
with distilling very powerful medicines. Here is one of them 
in this small phial. As to what it is made of, that is one of 
my secrets of state. Do but let me put a single drop into the 
goblet, and let the young man taste it; and I will answer for 
it, he shall quite lay aside the bad designs with which he 
comes hither.” 
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As she said this, Medea smiled; but, for all her smiling 
face, she meant nothing less than to poison the poor innocent 
Theseus before his father's eyes. And King .aSgeus, like most 
other kings, thought any punishment mild enough for a person 
who was accused of plotting against his life. He therefore 
made little or no objection to Medea's scheme, and as soon 
as the poisonous wine was ready, gave orders that the yoxmg 
stranger should be admitted into his presence. The goblet 
was set on a table beside the king’s throne ; and a fly, mean¬ 
ing just to sip a little from the brim, immediately tumbled 
into it, dead. Observing this, Medea looked round at the 
nephews, and smiled again. 


in. 

When Theseus was ushered into the royal apartment, the 
only object that he seemed to behold was the wUte-bearded 
old king. There he sat on his magnificent throne, a dazzling 
crown on his head, and a sceptre in his hand. His aspect 
was stately and majestic, although his years and infirmities 
weighed heavily upon him, as if each year werd a liimp of 
lead, and each infirmity a ponderous stone, and all were 
bundled up together, and laid upon his weary shoulders. 
The tears both of joy and sorrow sprang into the young man’s 
eyes; for he thought how sad it was to see his dear father so 
infirm, and how sweet it would be to support him with his 
own youthful strength, and to cheer him up with the alacrity of 
his loving spirit. When a son takes his father into his warm 
heart, it renews the old man’s youth in a better way than 
by the heat of Medea’s magic cauldron. And this was what 
Theseus resolved to do. He could scarcely wait to see whether 
King .Sigeus would recognize him, so eager was he to throw 
himself into his arms. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, he attempted to make 
a little speech, which he had been thinking about as be came 
up the stairs. But he was almost choked by a great many 
tender feelings that gushed out of his heart and swelled into his 
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throat, all straggling to find utterance together. And therefore, 
unless ho could have laid his full, overbrimming heart into 
the king's hand, poor Theseus know not what to do or say. 
The cunning Medea observed what was passing in the young 
man’s mind. She was more wicked at that moment than 
over she had been before; for (and it makes me tremble to 
tell you of it) she did her worst to turn all this unspeakable 
love with which Theseus was agitated, to his own ruin and 
destruction. 

“Does your Majesty see his confusion?” she whispered in 
the king’s ear. “ He is so conscious of guilt, that he trembles 
and cannot speak. The wretch lives too long I Quick 1 offer 
him the wine!" 

Now King iEgeus had been gazing earnestly at the young 
stranger as ho drew near the throne. There was something, 
he knew not what, either in his white browj or in the fine 
expression of his moutli, or in his beautiful and tender eyes, 
that made Wm indistinctly feel as if he had seen this youth 
before; as if, indeed, he hod trotted him on his knee when a 
baby, and had behold him growing to be a stalwart man, while 
he himself grew old. But Medea guessed how the king felt, 
and would not suffer him to yield to these natwal feelings; 
although they wore the voice of his deepest heart, telling him, 
as plainly ns it could-'spcak, that here was his dear son, and 
iQthra’s son, coming to claim him for a father. The enchant¬ 
ress again whispered in the king’s ear, and compelled him, 
by her witchcraft, to see everything under a false aspect. 

He made up his mind, therefore, to let Theseus drink off 
the poisoned wine. 

“ Young man,” said ho, “ you are welcome I I am proud 
to show hospitality to so heroic a youth. Do me the favour 
to drink the contents of this goblet. It is brimming .over, 
as you see, with delicious wine, such as I bestow only on 
those wl^ are worthy of it! None is more worthy to quaff 
it than yourself I ” 

So saying. King iEgeus took the golden goblet from the 
table,-and was about to offer it to Theseus. But, partly 
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through his infirmities, and partly because it seemed so sad 
a thing to take away this young man’s life, however wicked 
he might be, and partly, no doubt, because his heart was 
wiser than his head, and quaked within him at the thought 
of what he was going to do—for all these reasons, the king’s 
hand trembled so much that a great deal of the wine slopped 
over. In order to strengthen liis purpose, and fearing lest 
the whole of the precious poison should be wasted, one of his 
nephews now whispered to him:— 

“Has your Majesty any doubt of this stranger’s guilt? 
There is the very sword with which he meant to slay you. 
How sharp, and bright, and terrible it is! Quick 1—^let him 
taste the wine; or perhaps-he may do the deed even yet.’’ 

At these words .®geua drove every thought and feeling 
out of his breast, except the one idea of how justly the young 
man deserved to be put to death. He sat erect on his throne, 
and held out the goblet of wine with a steady hand, and bent 
on Theseus a frown of kingly severity; for, after all, he had 
too noble a spirit to murder even a treacherous enemy with a 
deceitful smile upon his face. 

“ Drink! ” said he, in the stern tone with which he was 
wont to condemn a criminal to be beheaded. “ You have 
well deserved of me such wine as this! ’’ 

Theseus held out his hand to take the wine. But, before 
he touched it. King iSgeus trembled again. His eyes had 
fallen on the gold-hilted sword that hung at the young man’s 
side. He drew back the goblet. 

“ That sword! ” ho cried; “ how came you by it ? ’’ 

“ It was my father's sword,’’ replied Theseus, with a 
tremulous voice. “These were his sandals. My dear 
mother (her name is .dSthra) told mo his story while I was 
yet a little child. But it is only a month since I grew 
strong enough to lift the heavy stone, and take the sword 
and sandals from beneath it, and come to Athens to seek 
my father.’’ 

“ My son 1 my son 1 ’’ cried King .dUgeus, flinging away 
the fatal goblet, an d totteri ng down from the throne to fall 
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into tihe arms of Theseus. “Yes, these are iBthra’s eyes. 
It is my son.*’ 

I have quite forgotten what became of the king's nephews. 
But when the wicked Medea saw this new turn of affairs, she 
hurried out of the room, and going to her private chamber, 
lost no time in setting her enchantments at work, and quickly 
disappeared with her son in a mysterious manner. 


And now Prince Theseus was taken into great favour by 
his royal father. The old king was never weary of having 
him sit beside him on his throne (which was quite wide 
enough for two), and of hearing him tell about Ills dear 
mother, and his childhood, and his many boyish efforts to lift 
the ponderous stone. Theseus, however, was much too brave 
and active a young man to be willing to spend all his time in 
relating things which had already happened. His ambition 
was to perform other and more heroic deeds, which should be 
better worth tolling in prose and verse. Nor had he been 
long in Athens before he caught and chained a terrible mad 
bull, and made a public show of him, greatly to the wonder 
and admiration of good King iEgeus and his subjects. But 
pretty soon he undertook an affair that made all his foregone 
adventures seem like mere boy’s play. The occasion of it 
was as follows :— 

One morning, when Prince Theseus awoke, he fancied that 
be must have had a very sorrowful dream, and that it was 
still running in bis mind, even now that his eyes were open. 
For it appeared as if the air was full of a melancholy wail; 
and when he listened more attentively, he could hear sobs, 
and groans, and screams of woe,-mingled with deep, quiet 
sighs, which came from the king’s palace, and from the streets, 
and from the temples, and from every habitation in the city. 
And all these mournful noises, issuing out of thousands of 
separate hearts, united themselves into the one great sound of 
afQiction which had‘startled Theseus from slumber. He put 
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on his clothes as quickly as he could (not forgetting his sandals 
and gold-hilted swordj, and hastening to the king, inquired 
what it all njeant. 

, “ Alas I my son," quoth King ^gous, heaving a long sigh, 
“ here is a very lamentable matter in hand ! This is tlie day 
when we annually draw lots to see which of the youths and 
maidens of Athens shall go to be devoured by the horrible 
Minotaur I ” 

" The Minotaur I " exclaimed Prince Theseus; and like a 
brave young prince as be was, ho put his liand to the hilt of 
his sword, “ What Idnd of a monster may that be ? Is it 
not possible, at the risk of one’s life, to slay him ? ’’ 

But King iEgeus shook his venerable head, and to con^nco 
Theseus that it was quite a hopeless case, he gave him an 
explanation of the whole affair. It seems that in the island 
of Crete there lived a certain dreadful monster, called a Mino¬ 
taur, which was shaped partlj' like a man and partly like a 
bull, and was altogether such a hideous sort of a creature 
that it is really disagreeable to tliink of him. If he were 
sufTered to exist at all, it should have boon on some desert 
island, or in the duskiness of some deep cavern, where nobody 
w'ould ever be tormented by his abominable aspect. But 
King Minos, who reigned over Crete, laid out a vast deal of 
money in building a habitation for the Minotaur, and took 
great care of his health and comfort, merely for raisohiofs 
sake. A few years before this lime there had been a war be¬ 
tween the city of Athens and the island of Crete, in which the 
Athenians were beaten, and compelled to beg for peace. No 
peace could they obtain, however, except on condition that 
they should send seven jmung men and seven maidens, every 
year, to be devoured by the pet monster -jof the cruel King 
Minos. Por three years past, this grievous calamity had been 
borne. And the sobs, and groans, and shrieks, with which 
the city was now filled, wore caused by the people’s woe, 
because the fatal day had come again, when the fourteen-vic¬ 
tims were to be chosen by lot; and the old people feared lest 
their sons or daughters might be taken, and the youths and 
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damsels dreaded losfc they themselves might be destined to glut 
the ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute. 

But when Theseus heard the story, he straightened himself 
up, so that he seemed taller than over before; and as for his 
face, it was indignant, despiteful, bold, tender, and compassion¬ 
ate, all in one look. 

“ Let the people of Athens, this year, draw lots for only six 
young men, instead of seven,’* said he. “ I will myself be the 
seventh; and let the Minotaur devour me, if he can 1 " 

0 my dear son,” cried King dSgeus, " why should you 
expose yourself to this horrible fate ? You are a royal prince, 
and have a right to hol'd yourself above the destinies of com¬ 
mon men.” 

'* It is because I am a prince, yom- son, and the rightful 
heir of your kingdom, that I freely take upon me the calamity 
of your subjects,” answered Theseus. “ And you, my father, 
being king over this people, and answerable to heaven for their 
. welfare, are bound to sacrifice what is dearest to you, rather 
than that the son or daughter of the poorest citizen should 
come to any harm.” 

The old king shed tears, and besought Theseus not to leave 
him desolate in his old age, more especially as he had but just 
begun to know the happiness of possessing a good and valiant 
son. Theseus, however, felt that he was in the right, and 
therefore would not give up his resolution. But he assm-ed 
his father that he did not intend to be eaten up, unresistingly, 
like a sheep, and that, if the Minotaur devoured him, it should 
not be without a battle for his dinner. And finally, since he 
could not help it, King iEgeus consented to let him go. So 
a vessel was got ready, and ligged with black sails; and 
Theseus, with six other young men, and seven tender and 
beautiful damsels, came down to the harbour to embark. A 
sorrowful multitude accompanied them to the shore. There 
was the poor old king, too, leaning on his son's arm, and 
looking as if his single heart held all the grief of Athens. 

Just as Prince Theseus was going on board, his father 
bethought himself of one last word to say. 

I. 11 
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“ My beloved son," said he, grasping the prince’s hand, 
“you obsei-ve that the sails of this vessel are black; as indeed 
they ought to be, since it goes upon a voyage of sorrow and 
despair. Now, being weighed down with infirmities, I know 
not whether I can survive till the vessel shall return. But, 
as long as I do live, I shall creep daily to the top of yonder 
clifiF, to watch if there be a sail upon the sea. And, dearest 
Theseus, if by some happy chance you should escape the jaws 
of the Minotaur, then tear down those dismal sails, and hoist 
others that shall be bright as the sunshine. Beholding them 
on the horizon, myself and all the people will know that you 
are coming back victorious, and will welcome you with such a 
festal uproar as Athens never heard before.” 


Theseus promised that he would do so. Then, going on 
board, the mariner^' trimmed the vessel’s black sails to the 
wind, which blew faintly off the shore, being pretty much 
made up of the sighs that everybody kept pouring forth on 
this melancholy occasion.' But by and by, when they had 
got fairly out to sea, there came a stiff breeze from the north¬ 
west, and drove them along as merrily over the white-capped 
waves as if they had been going on the most delightful errand 
imaginable. And though it was a sad business enough, I 
rather question whether fourteen young people, without any 
old persons to keep them in order, could continue to spend 
the whole time of the voyage in being miserable. There had 
been some few dances upon the imdulating deck, I suspect, 
and some hearty bursts of laughter, and other such unsea¬ 
sonable merriment among the victims, before the high, blue 
mountains of Crete began to show themselves among the far- 
off clouds. That sight, to be sure, made them all very grave 
again. 

Theseus stood among the sailors gazing eagerly towards 
the land; although, as yet, it seemed hardly more substantial 
than the clouds, amidst which the mountains were looming 
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up. Once or twice he fancied that he saw a glare of some 
blight object, a long way off, flinging a gleam across the 
waves. 

“Did you see that flash .of light? ” he inquired of the master 
of the vessel. 

“No, prince; but I have seen it before,” answered the 
master. “It came from Talus, I suppose.” 

As the breeze came fresher just then, the master was busy 
with trimming his sails, and had no more time to answer 
questions. But while the vessel flew faster and faster towards 
Crete, Theseus was astonished to behold a human figure, 
gigantic in size, which appeared to be striding with a measured 
movement along the margin of the island. It stepped from 
cliff to cliff, and sometimes from one headland to another, 
while the sea foamed and thundered on the shore beneath, 
and dashed its jets of spray over the giant’s feet. What was 
still moie remarkable, whenever the sun shone on this huge 
figure, it flickered and glimmered; its vast countenance, too, 
had a metallic lustre, and threw great flashes of splendour 
through the air. The folds of its garments, moreover, instead 
of waving in the wind, fell heavily over’its limbs, as if woven 
of some land of metal. 

The nigher the vessel came, the more Theseus wondered 
what this immense giant could be, and whether it actually 
had life or no. Por, though it walked, and made other life¬ 
like motions, there yet was a kind of jerk in its gait, which, 
together with its brazen aspect, caused the young prince to 
suspect that it was no true ^ant, but only a wonderful piece 
of machinery. The figure looked all the more terrible because 
it carried an enormous brass club on its shoulder. 

“What is this wonder?” Theseus asked of the master 
of the vessel, who was now at leisure to answer him. 

“ It is Talus, the Man of Brass,” said the master. 

" And is he a live giant, or a brazen image ? ” asked 
Theseus. 

“ That, truly,” replied the master, “ is the point which has 
always perplexed me. Some say, indeed, that this Talus was 
11 * 
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haaimorea ont for King iTinos by Yulcan himself, the sldl- 
fallesi of all workers in metal. But who ever saw a brazen 
image that had sense enough to walk round an island three 
times a day, as this giant walks round the island of Crete, 
challenging every vessel that comes nigh the shore? And, on 
the other hand, what living thing, unless his sinews were 
made of brass, would not be weary of marching eighteen 
hundred miles in the twenty-four hours, as Talus does, with¬ 
out ever sitting down to rest ? He is a puzzler, take him 
how you will.” 

Still the vessel went bounding onward; and now Theseus 
could hear the brazen clangour of the giant’s footsteps, as he 
trod heavily upon the sea-beaten rocks, some of which were 
seen to crack and crumble into the foamy waves beneath his 
weight. As they approached the entrance of the port, the 
g^aht straddled clear across it; with a foot firmly planted on 
each headland, and uplifting his club to such a height that 
its butt-end was hidden in a cloud, he stood in that formidable 
posture, trith the sun gleaming all over his metallic surface. 
There seemed nothing else to be expected but that, the next 
moment, he would fetch his great club down, slam bang, 
and smash the vessel into a thousand pieces, without heeding 
how many innocent people he might destroy; for there is 
seldom any mercy in a giant, you know, and qxute as little in 
a piece of brass dockwork. But just when Theseus and his 
companions thought the blow was coming, the brazen lips 
unclosed themselves, and the figure spoke. 

“ ^Yhence come you, strangers ? ” 

And when the ringing voice ceased, there was just such a 
reverberation as you may have heard witlun a great church 
bell, for a moment or two after the stroke of the hammer. 

“ From Athens 1" shouted the master in reply. 

" On what errand ? " thxmdered the Man of Brass. 

And he whirled his dub aloft- more threateningly than ever, 
as if he were about to smite them with a thunder-stroke right 
amidships, bscauss Athens, so little while ago, had been at 
war with Crete. 
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‘‘Wo bring the seven youths and the seven maidens,” 
answered the master, “ to be devoured by the Minotaur 1 ’’ 
“ Pass! ” cried the brazen giant. 

That one loud word rolled all about the sky, while again 
there was a booming reverberation within the figure’s breast. 
The vessel glided between the headlands of the port, and the 
^ant resumed his march. In a few moments this wondrous 
sentinel was far away, flashing in the distant sunshine, and 
revoWng with immense strides around the island of Prete, as 
it was his never-ceasing task to do. 


No sooner had they entered the harbour than a party of 
the guards of King ^linos came down to the waterside, and 
took charge of the fourteen young men and damsels. Sur¬ 
rounded by, these armed warriors, Prince Theseus and his 
companions wore led to the king’s palace, and ushered into 
his presence. Now, Minos was a stern and pitiless ki^. If 
the figure that guarded Crete was made of brass, then the 
monarch, who rided over it, might bo thought to have a still 
harder metal in his breast, and might have been called a man 
of iron. He bent his shaggy brows upon the poor Athenian 
victims. Any other mortal, beholding their fresh and tender 
beauty, and their innocent looks, would have felt himself 
sitting on thorns until he had made every soul of them happy, 
hy bidding them go free as the summer wind. But Minos 
cared only to examine whether they were plump enough to 
satisfy the Minotaur’s appetite. 

One after another. King Minos called these pale, frightened 
youths and sobbing maidens to his footstool, gave them each 
a poke in the ribs with his sceptre (to try whether they were 
in good flesh or no), and dismissed them with a nod to his 
guards. But when his eyes rested on Theseus, the king 
looked at him more attentively, be causehis face was calm 
and brave. 

“ Young man,” asked he, with his stern voice, ‘‘ are you not 
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appalled at the oertaiaty of being devoured by this terrible 
Minotaur? ” 

“I have offered my life^ in a good cause," answered 
Theseus, “and therefore I give it freely and gladly. But 
thou, TTirig Minos, art thou not thyself appalled, who, year 
after year, hast perpetrated this dreadful wrong, by giving 
seven innocent youths and as many maidens to' be devoured 
by a monster? Dost thou not tremble, wicked king, to turn 
thine eyes inward on thbe own heart ? Sitting there on thy 
golden throne, and in thy robes of majesty, I tell thee to thy 
face. King Minos, thou art a more hideous monster than the 
Minotaur himself 1" 

“Aha 1 do you think me so ? ” cried the king, laughing in 
his cruel way. “ To-morrow, at brealcfast time, you shall 
have an opportunity of judging which is the greater monster, 
the Minotaur or the Mngt Take them away, guards; and let 
this free-spoken youth be the Minotaur’s first morsel!" 

Near the king’s throne (though I had no time to tell you 
so before) stood his daughter Ariadne.^ She was a beautiful 
and tender-hearted maiden, and looked at these poor doomed 
captives with very different feelings from those of the iron¬ 
breasted King Minos. She really wept, indeed, at the idea 
of how much human happiness would be needlessly thrown 
away, by giving so many young people, in the first bloom of 
their lives, to be eaten up by a creature who, no doubt, would 
have preferred a fat ox, or even a large pig, to the plumpest 
of them. And when she beheld the brave-spirif^d figure of 
Prince Theseus bearing himself so calmly in his terrible peril, 
she grew a hundred times more pitiful than before. As the 
guards were taldng him away, she flung herself at the king’s 
feet, and besought him to set all the captives free, and especi¬ 
ally this one young man. 

“ Peace, foolish ^11 ’’ answered King Minos. “ What 
hast thou to do with an affair like this ? It is a matter of 
state policy, and therefore quite beyond thy weak compre¬ 
hension. Go water thy flowers, and think no more of these 
> irIadnS. 
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Athenian cailiffs, whom tho Minotaur shall as certainly eat up 
for breakfast as I will eat a partridge for my supper.” 

So saying, the king looked cruel enough to devour Theseus 
and all the rest of tho captives, himself, had there been no 
Minotaur to save him the trouble. As he would hear not 
anotiier word in their favour, the prisoners were now led 
away, and clapped into a dungeon, where the jailer advised 
them to go to sleep as soon as possible, because the Minotaur 
was in the habit of calling for breakfast early. The seven 
maidens and six of the young men soon sobbed themselves to 
slumber. But Theseus was not like them. He felt conscious 
that he was wiser, and braver, and stronger than his compan¬ 
ions, and that therefore ho bad the responsibility of all their 
lives upon him, and must consider whether there was no way 
to save them, even in this last extremity. So he kept himself 
awake, and paced to and fro across the gloomy dungeon in 
which they wore shut up. 


Just before midnight tho door was softly unbarred, and the 
gentle Ariadne showed herself, with a torch in her hand. 

“ Are you awake, Prince Theseus? ” she whispered. 

” Tes," answered Theseus. “ With so little time to live, I 
do not choose to waste any of it in sleep.” 

Then follow mo," said Ariadne, “ and tread softly.” 

What had become of the jailer and the guards, Theseus 
never knew. But, however that might be, Ariadne opened all 
the doors, and led him forth from the darksome prison into 
the pleasant moonlight. 

” Theseus,” said the maiden, “ you can now get on board 
your vessel, and sail away for Athens.” 

"No,” answered the young man; "I will never leave 
Crete unless I can first slay the Minotaur, and save my poor 
companions, and deliver Athens from this cruel tribute.” 

" I knew that this would be your resolution,” said Ariadne. 
" Como, then, with me, brave Theseus. Here is your, own 
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Bword, which the guards deprived you of. You will need 
it; and pray Heaven you may use it well.’ 

Then she led Theseus along by the hand until they came to a 
dark, shadowy grove, where the moonlight wasted itself-on the 
tops of the trees, without shedding hardly so much as a glim^ 
mering beam upon their pathway. After going a good way 
through this obscurity, they reached a high marble wall, which 
was overgrown with creeping plants, that made it shaggy with 
their verdure, the wall seemed to have no door, nor any 
windows, but rose up, lofty, and massive, and mysterious, and 
was neither to be clambered over, nor, so far as Theseus could 
perceive, to be passed through. Nevertheless, Ariadne did 
but press one of her soft little fingers against a particular block 
of marble, and, though it looked as solid as any other part of 
the wall, it yielded to her touch, disclosing an entrance just 
wide enough to admit them. They crept through, and the 
marble stone swung back into its place. 

“ We are now,” said Ariadne, “ in the famous labyrinth 
which Daedalus built before he made himself a pair of wings, 
and flew away from our island like a bird. That Dajdalus 
was a very cunning workman; but of all his artful contriv¬ 
ances, this labyrinth is the most wonderful. Were we to take 
but a few steps from the doorway, we might wander about 
all our lifetime, and never find it again. Yet in the veiy 
centre of this labyrinth is the Minotaur; and, Theseus, you 
must go thither to seek him.” 

“ But how shall I ever find him,” asked Theseus, " if the 
labyrinth so bewilders me as you say it will ? ” 

Just as he spoke they heard a rough and very disagreeable 
roar, which greatly resembled the lowing of a fierce bull, but 
yet bad some sort of sound like the human voice. Theseus 
even fancied a rude articulation in it, as if the creature that 
uttered it were trying to shape his hoarse breath into words. 
It was at some distance, however, and he really could not 
tell whether it sounded most like a bull’s roar or a man’s 
harsh voice. 

“ That is the Minotaur’s noise,” whispered Ariadne, closely 
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grasping the hand of Theseus, and pressing one of her own 
hands to her heart, which was all in a tremble. “ You must 
follow that sound through the windings of the labyrinth, and, 
by and by, you will find him. Stay 1 take the end of this 
silken string; I will hold the other end; and then, if you 
win the victory, it will lead you again to this spot. Farewell, 
brave Theseus." 

So the young man took the end of the silken string in his 
left hand, and his gold-hilted sword, ready drawn from its 
scabbard, in the other, and trod boldly into the labyrinth. 
How this labyrinth was built is more than I can tell you, biit 
so cunningly contrived a maze was never seen in the world, 
before nor since. Theseus had not taken five steps before 'he 
lost sight of Ariadne; and in five more his head was growing 
dizzy But still he went on, now creeping through a low 
arch, now ascending a flight of steps, now in one crooked pas¬ 
sage, and now in another, with here a door opening before 
him, and there one banging behind, until it really seemed 
as if the walls spun round, and whirled him round along with 
them. And all the while, through these hollow avenues, 
now nearer, now farther off again, resounded the cry of the 
Minotaur; and the sound was so fierce, so cruel, so ugly, so 
like a bull’s roar, and withal so like a human voice, and yet 
like neither of them, that the brave heart of Theseus grew 
sterner and angrier at every step*; for he felt it an insult to 
the moon and sky, and to our affectionate and simjsle Mother 
Earth, that such a monster should have the audacity to exist. 

As ho passed onward, the clouds gathered over the moon, 
and the labyrinth grew so dusky that Theseus could no longer 
discern the bewilderment through which he was passing. 
He would have felt quite lost, and utterly hopeless of ever 
again walking in a straight path, if, every little while, he had 
not been conscious of a gentle twitch at the silken cord. 
Then he knew that the tender-hearted Ariadne was still hold¬ 
ing the other end, and that she was fearing for him, and 
hoping for him, and giving him just as much of her sym¬ 
pathy as if she were close by his side. Oh, indeed, I can 
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assure you, there was a vast deal of human sympathy running 
along that slender thread of silk. But still he followed the 
dreadful roar of the Minotaur, which now grew louder and 
louder, and finally so very loud that Theseus fully expected 
to come close upon him, at every new zigzag and wriggle of 
the path. And at last, in an open space, at the very centre 
of the labyrinth, he did discern the hideous creature. 

vin. 

'^Sure enough, what an ugly monster it was! Only his 
horned head belonged to a bull; and yet, somehow or other, 
he looked like a bull all over, preposterously waddling on his 
hind legs; or, if you happened to view him in another way, 
he seemed wholly a man, and all the more monstrous for 
being so. And there he was, the wretched thing, with no 
society, no companion, no kind of a mate, living only to do 
mischief, and mcapable of knowing what affection means. 
Theseus hated him, and shuddered at him, and yet could not 
but be sensible of some sort of pity; and all the more, the 
uglier and more detestable the creature was. For he kept 
striding to and fro in a solitary frenzy of rage, continually 
emitting a hoarse roar, which was oddly mixed up with half¬ 
shaped words; and, after listening a while, Theseus under¬ 
stood that the Minotaur was saying to himself how miserable 
he was, and how hungry, and how he hated everybody, and 
how ho longed to eat up the human race alive. 

You will perhaps see, one of these days, as I do now, that 
ivery human being who suffers anything evil to get into his 
lature, or to remain there, is a kind of Minotaur, an enemy 
of his fellow-creatures, and separated from all good com¬ 
panionship, as this poor monster was. 

Was Theseus afraid ? By no means. What 1 a hero like 
Theseus afraid! Not had the Minotairr had twenty bull 
heads instead of one. Bold as he was, however, I rather 
fancy that it strengthened his valiant heart, just at this crisis, 
to feel a tremulous twitch at the silken cord, which he was 
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still holding in his left hand. It was as if Ariadne were giv¬ 
ing him all her might and courage; and, much as he already 
had, and little as she had to give, it made his own seem twice 
as much. And to confess the honest truth, he needed the 
whole; for now the Minotaur turning suddenly about, caught 
sight of Theseus, and instantly lowered his horribly sharp 
horns, exactly as a mad bull does when he means to rush 
against an enemy. At the same time, he belched forth a 
tremendous roar, in which there was something like the 
words of human language, but all disjointed and shaken to 
pieces by passing through the gullet of a miserably enraged 
brute. 

Theseus could only guess what the creature intended to 
say, and that rather by his gestures than his words; for the 
Minotaur’s horns were sharper than his wits, and of a great 
deal more service to him than his tongue. But probably 
this was the sense-of what he uttered;— 

"All, wretch of a human being 1 1*11 stick my horns 

through you, and toss you fifty feet high, and eat you up the 
moment you come down.” 

“ Come on then, and try iti ” was all that Theseus deigned 
to reply; for he was far ^ magnanimous to assault his 
enemy with insolent language. 

Without more words on either side, there ensued the most 
awful fight between Theseus and the Minotaur that ever 
happened beneath the sun or moon. E really know not how 
it might have tu rned out , if the monster, in his first headlong 
rush against Theseus, hS^ not missed him, by a hairbreadth, 
and broken one of his horns short off against the stone wall. 
On this mishap, he bellowed so intolerably that a part of 
the labyrinth tumbled down, and all the inhabitants of Crete 
mistook the noise for an uncommonly heavy thunderstorm. 
Smarting with the pain, he galloped around the open space 
in so ridiculous a way that Theseus laughed at it Itmg after¬ 
wards, though not precisely at the moment. After this, the 
two antagonists , stood valiantly up to one another, and fought 
swor3lo born for a long while. At last, the Minotaur, made 
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a run at Theseus, grazed his left side with his horn, aud flung 
Tiim down; and thinkin g that he had stabbed him to the 
heart, he out a great caper in the air, opened his bull mouth 
from ear to ear, and prepared to snap his head off. But 
Theseus by this time had leaped up, and caught the monster 
off his guard. Fetching a sword strode at him with all his 
force, he hit him fair upon the neck, and made his bull head 
skip six yards from his human body, which fell down flat 
upon the ground. 

So now the battle was ended. Immediately the moon 
shone out as brightly as if all the troubles of'the world, 
and all the wickedness and the ugliness that infest human 
life, were past and gone for^ver^ And Theseus, as he leaned 
on his sword, taking breath, felt another twitch of the silken 
cord; for all through the terrible encounter, he had held ft 
fast in his left hand. Eager to let Ariadne know of his suc¬ 
cess, he followed the gmdance of the thread7 and soon found 
himself at the entrance of the labyrinth. 

“ Thou hast slain the monster 1" cried Ariadne, clasping 
her hands. 

“Thanks to thee, dear Ariadne,” answered Theseus, “I 
return victorious." 

“Then,” said Ariadne, “we must quickly summon thy 
friends, an d get them and thyself on board the vessel before 
^a^yn. If morning finds thee here, my father will Avenge 
the Kfinotaur.” 


To make my story short,;ths poor captives were awakened, 
and, "hardly knowing whether it was not a joyful dream, were 
told of what Theseus had done, and that they must soil for 
Athens before daybreak. Hastening down to the vessel, they 
all clambered on’board, except Prinb6 'Theseus, who lingered 
behind them, on the strand, holding Ariadne’s hand clasped- 
in his own. 
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hearted father as King Minos. He cares no more for thee 
than a granite rock cares for the little flower that grows in 
one of its crevices. But my father, King .Slgeus, and my 
dear mother, ^thra, and all the fathers and mothers in Athens, 
and all the sons and daughters too, will love and honour thee 
as their benefactress. Gome with us, then; for King Minos 
will be very angry when he knows what thou hast done." 

“ No, Theseus,” the maiden said, pressing his hand, and 
then drawing back a step or two, “ I cannot go with you. 
My father is old, and has nobody but myself to love him. 
Hard as you think his heart is, it would break to lose me. 
At first, Eng Minos will be angry; but he will soon forgive 
his only child; and, by and by, he will rejoice, I know, that 
no more youths and maidens must come from Athens to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. I have saved you,- Theseus, as 
much for my father’s sake as for your own. Farewell I 
Heaven bless you! " 

All this was so true, and so maiden-like, and was spoken . 
with so sweet a dignity, that Theseus would have blushed to 
urge her any longer. Nothing remained for him, therefore, 
but to bid Ariadne an affectionate farewell, and go on board 
the vessel and set sail. 

In a few moments the white foam was boiling up before 
their prow, as Prince Theseus and Ms companions sailed out 
of the harbour, with a whistling breeze behind them. Talus, 
the brazen giant, on his never-ceasing sentinel’s march, hap¬ 
pened to be approaching that part of the coast; and they saw 
him, by the glimmering of the moonbeams on his polished 
sm’faoe, while he was yet a great way off. As the figure 
moved like clockwork, however, and could neither hasten Ms- 
enormous strides nor retard them, he arrived at the port 
when they were just beyond the reach of Ms club. Never¬ 
theless, straddling from headland to headland, as Ms custom 
was. Talus attempted to strike a blow at the vessel, and, ■ 
overreacMng Mmself, tumbled at full length into the ■ sea, 
wMch splashed Mgh over Ms ^gantic shape, as when an 
iceberg turns a somersault.' 
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On the homeward voyage the fourteen youths and damsels 
were in excellent spirits, as you will easily suppose. They 
spent most of their time in dancing, except when the side¬ 
long breeze made the deck slope too much. In due season 
they came within sight of the coast of Attica, which was their 
native country. But hero, I am grieved to tell you, happened 
a sad misfortune. 

You will remember (what Theseus unfortunately forgot) 
that his father. King jEgous, had enjoined it upon him to 
hoist sunshiny sails, instead of black ones, in case he should 
overcome the Minotaur, and return victorious. In the, joy 
of their success, however, and amidst the sports, dandng, and 
other merriment, with which these young folks wore away 
th^ time, they never once thought whether their sails were 
black, white, or rainbow-coloured, and, indeed, left it entirely 
to the mariners whether they had any sails at all. Thus the 
vessel returned, like a raven, with the same sable wings that 
had wafted her away. But poor King iBgeus, day aftef day, 
infirm as he was, had clambered to the summit of a cliff that 
overhung the sea, and there sat watching for Prince Theseus, 
homeward bound; and no sooner did he behold the fatal 
blackness of the sails, than he concluded that his dear son, 
whom he loved so much, and felt so proud of, had been eaten 
by the Minotaur, He could not bear the thought of living 
any longer; so, first flinging his crown and sceptre into the 
sea (useless baubles that they were to him now I) King iBgeus 
merely stooped forward, and fell headlong over the cliff, and 
was drowned, poor soul, in the waves that foamed at its 
base! 

This was melancholy news for Piince Theseus, who, when 
he stepped ashore, found himself king of all the coimtry, 
whether he would or no; and such a turn of fortune was 
enough to make any young man feel very much out of spirits. 
However, he sent for his dear mother to Athens, and, by 
taking her advice in matters of state, became a very excellent 
' monarch, and was gi-eatly beloved by his people. 



THE BED OE PEOOEUSTBS. 

As Theseus was skirting the Vale of Oephisus.^ along the 
foot of lofty Parnes,® a very tall and strong man came down 
to iheet him, dressed in rich garments. On his arms were 
golden bracelets, and round his neck a collar of jewels; and 
he came forward, bowing courteously, and held out both his 
hands, and spoke:— 

“Welcome, fair youth, to these mountains; happy am"I 
to have met you! For what greater pleasure to a good 
man than to entertain strangers? But I see that you are 
weary. Gome up to my castle and rest yourself awhile." 

“ I give you thanks,” said Theseus; “but I am in haste to 
go up the valley and to reach Aphidnai, in the Vale of 
Oephisus." 

" Alas 1 you have wandered far from the right way, and 
you cannot reach Aphidnai to-night, for there are many miles 
of mountain between you and it, and steep passes, and cliffs 
dangerous after nightfall. It is well for you that I met you, 
for my whole joy is -to find strangers, and to feast them at my 
castle, and hear tales from them of foreign lands. Gome up 
with me and eat the best of venison, and drink the rich red 
wine, and sleep upon my famous bed, of which all travellers 
say that they never saw the like; for whatsoever the stature 
of my guest, however tall or short, that bed fits him to a 
hair, and he sleeps on it as he never slept before.” 

Theseus wished to go forwards; but he was ashamed to 
seem churHsh to so hospitable a man, and he was curious to 
see that wondrous bed, yet he Hhrank from the man—^he 
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Imew not why—^for, though his voice was gentle and fawning, 
it was dry and husky, like a toad’s, and though his eyes were 
gentle, they were dull and cold like stones. But he consented, 
and went with the man np a glen which led frorn the road 
toward the peaks of Parnes, under the dark shadow of the cliffs. 

And as they went up the glen grew narrower, and the 
cliffs higher and darker, and beneath them a torrent roared, 
ha lf seen between bare limestone crags. And around them 
was neither tree nor bush, while from the white peaks of 
Parnes the snow-blasts swept down the glen, cutting and 
chilling, till a horror fell on Theseus as he looked round at 
that doleful place. And he asked at last;— 

“ Your castle stands, it seems, in a dreary region.” 

“Yea; but once within it, hospitality makes all things 
cheerful. But who are these?” And he looked back, and 
Theseus also; and far below, along the road which they had 
left, came a string of laden asses, and merchants walking by 
them, watoHng their wares. 

“ Ah, poor Souls I ” said the stranger. “ Well for them 
that I looked back and saw them I And well for me, too, for 
I shall have the more guests at my feast. Wait awhile till I 
go down and call them, and we will eat and drink together 
the livelong night. Happy am I, to whom Heaven sends 
so many guests at once.” 

And he ran. back down the hill, waving his hand and 
shouting to the merchants, while Theseus went slowly up the 
steep pass. 

But as he went up he met an aged man, who had been 
gathering driftwood in the torrent-bed. He had laid down 
his faggot, in the road, and was trying to lift it again to 
his shoulder. And when he saw Theseus he called to him 
and said;— . - 

“ O fair youth, help me with my burden, for my limbs 
are stiff and weak with years.” 

Then Theseus lifted the burden on his baoL And the old 
man blessed him, and then looked earnestly upon him, and 
said:— 
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“ Who are you, fair youth, and wherefore travel you this 
doleful road ? ” 

“ 'Who I am my parents know; but I travel this doleful 
road because I have been invited by a hospitable man, who 
promises to feast me and to make me sleep'upon I know not 
what wondrous bed.” 

Then the old man dapped his hands together and cried:— 

“ 0 house of Hades, man-devouring 1 will thy maw never 
be full ? Know, fair jmuth, that you are going to torment 
and to death, for he who met you (I W’ill requite your kindness 
by another) is a robher and a murderer of men. Whatsoever 
stranger he meets he entices him hither to death; and, as for 
this bed of which he speaks, truly it fits all comers, yet none 
ever rose alive off it save me.” 

“ Why ? " asked Theseus, astonished. 

“ Because, if a man be too tall for it, he lops his limbs till 
they be short enough; and, if he be too short, he stretches 
his limbs till they be long enough; but me only he spared, 
seven weary years agone; for I alone of all fitted his bed 
exactly, so he spared me, and made me his slave. And once 
I was a wealthy merchant, and dwelt in brazen-gated Thebes '; 
but now I hew wood and draw water for him, the torment of 
all mortal men 1 ” 

Then Theseus said nothing; but he ground his teeth together. 

“ Escape, then," said the old man, “ for he will have mo 
pity on thy youth. But yesterday he brought hither a young 
man and a maiden, and fitted them upon his bed; and the 
young man’s hands and feet he cut off, but the maiden’s 
limbs he stretched until she died, and so perished miserably; 
but I am tired of weeping over the slain. And therefore he 
is called Procrustes, the stretcher, though his father called him 
Damastes. Elee from him ; yet whither will you flee ? The 
cliffs are steep, and who can climb them ? and" there is no 
other road.” 

But Theseus laid his hand upon the old man's mouth, anfl 
said, " There is no need to flee,” and he turned to go down 
the pass. 
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“ Do not tell him that I havo warned you, or ho will kill. 
me by some evil death: ” and the old man screamed after 
him down the glen; but Theseus strode on in his wrath. 

And he said to himself: “ This is an ill-ruled land. When 
shall I have done ridding it of monsters ? ” And, as he spoke, 
Procrustes came up the hill, and all the merchants with him, 
smiling and talking gaily. And when ho saw Theseus he 
cried; “ Ah, fair young guest, havo I kept you too long 
wa'ting ? " 

But Theseus answered ; “ The man who stretches his guests 
upon a bed and hews off their hands and feet, what shall be 
done lo him when right is done Utroughout the land ? " 

Then Procmsies’ countenance changed, and his cheeks grew 
as green as a lizard, and he felt for his sword in ha^te; but 
Theseus leapt on him, and cried:—■ 

“ Is this true, ray host, or is it false ? " and he clasped 
Procrustes round waist and elbow, so that he could not draw 
his sword. " Is tliis true, my host, or is it false ? " 

But Procrustes answered never a word. 

Then Theseus flung him from him, and lifte;! up his dread¬ 
ful club; and before Procrustes could strike him, he had 
struck, and felled him to the ground. 

And onco again he slritck him ; .and his evil soul fled forth, 
and went down to Hades squeaking like a bat into the dark¬ 
ness of a cave. 

Then Theseus stripped liira of his gold ornaments, and 
went up to his house, and found there great vrealth and 
treasure, which he had stolon from the passers-by. And he 
called the people of the conntry, whom Procrustes liad spoiled 
a long time, and p.arted the spoil among them, and went down 
the mountains and away. 
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Trek Sancho, 'with all his attendants, arrived at a town 
containing about a thousand inhabitants, which was one of 
the largest and best the duke had. They gave .him to under¬ 
stand ‘that it was called the island of Barataria. On his 
arrival near the gates of the town, which was walled, about, 
the municipal officers came out to receive him. The bells 
were rung, and, with all the demonstrations of general joy 
and a great deal of pomp, the people conducted him to the 
great church to pve thanks to God. Soon after, with certain 
ridiculous ceremonies, they presented him with the keys of the 
to'wn, and constituted him perpetual governor of the island of 
Barataria. The garb, the beard, the thickness, and shortness 
of the new governor, surprised all that were not in the secret, 
and, indeed, those that were, who were not a few. In fine, as 
soon as they had brought him out of the church, they carried 
him to the tribunal of justice, and placed him in the chair. 
The duke’s steward then said to him: “It is an ancient 
custom here, my lord governor, that he who comes to take 
possession of this famous island is obliged to answer a question 
put to him, which must be somewhat intricate and difficult. 
By his answer, the people ore enabled to feel the .pulse of 
their new governor’s understanding, and, accordingly, are 
either glad or sorry for his coming.” 

■While the steward was saying this, Bancho was staring at 
some capital letters written on the wall opposite to his chair, 
and, being unable to read, he asked what that writing was on , 
the wall. He was answered: “ Sir, it is there written on 
what day your honour took possession of this island. The 
inscription runs thus: ‘ This day. Lord Don Sancho Panza 
• 161 
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took possession of this island. Long may he enjoy it,'" 
"Pray who is it they call Don Sancho Panza?" demanded 
Sancho. “ Your lordship,” answered the steward; " for no 
other Panza, besides him now in the chair, ever came into 
this island." " Take notice, then, brother,” returned Sancho, 
“ that the Don does not belong to me, nor ever did to any of 
my family. I am called plain Sancho Panza; my father was 
a Sancho, and my grandfather was a Sancho, and they were 
all Panzas, without any addition of Dons,,ox any other title 
whatever. I fancy there are more Dons than stones in this 
island. But enough, God Imows my meaning; and, perhaps, 
if my government lasts four days, I may weed out these Dons 
that overrun the country, and, by their numbers, are as 
troublesome as ^mosquitoes. Proceed with your question, 
master steward, and 1 will answer as well as I can, let'the 
people be sorry or rejoice.” 

About this time two men came into court, the one clad like 
a country-fellow, and the other like a tailor, with a pair of 
shears in his hand; and the tailor said: " My lord governor, 
I and this countryman come before your worship because 
this honest man'came yesterday to my shop (for Pam a 
tailor, and have passed ray examination, God be thanked), and 
putting a piece of cloth into my hands, asked mo: * Sir, is 
there enough of this.to make me a cap? I, measuring the 
piece, answered yes. Now he, thinking that doubtless I had 
a mind to steal some of the cloth, grounding his belief upon 
his own knavery, and upon the common ill opinion of tailors, 
bade me view it again, and see if there was not enough for 
two. I guessed his drift, and told him there was. Persisting 
in his knavish intentions, my customer went on increasing 
the number of caps, and I still sa 3 dng yes, till we came to 
five caps. A little time ago he came to claim them. I offered 
them to him, but he refuses to pay me for the making, and 
, insists that I shall either return him his cloth, or pay him 
for it.” " Is all this so, brother ? ’! demanded Sancho. " Yes," 
answered the man ; “ but pray, my lord, make him produce 
the five caps he has made me.” “‘With all my heart," 
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answered the tailor; and polling his hand from under his 
cloak, he showed the five caps on the ends of his fingers and 
thumb, saying: " Here are the five caps this honest man 
would have me make, and on my soul and conscience, not a 
shred of the cloth is loft, and I submit the work to be viewed 
by any inspectors of the ti-ado All present laughed at the 
number of the caps and the novelty of the suit. Sancho 
reflected a moment, and then said: “ I am of opinion there 
needs no great delay in this suit, and it may be decided very 
equitably off-hand. Therefore I pronounce, that the tailor 
lose the maldng, and the countryman the stufl', and that the 
caps he confiscated to the use of the poor; and there is an 
end of that." 

The sentence passed by Sancho excited the laughter of all 
the bystanders. Two old men next presented themselves 
before him. One of them carried a cane in his hand for a 
staff; the other, who had no staff, said to Sancho: “ My lord, 
some time ago I lent this man ten crowns of gold to oblige 
and serve him, upon condition that he should return them on 
demand. I let some time pass without asking for them, being 
loath to put him to a greater inconvenience to pay me than 
he was in when I lent them. But at length, thinMng it full 
time to be repaid, I asked him for my money more than once, 
but to no purpose; he not only refuses payment but denies 
the debt, and says I never lent him any such sum, or, if I did, 
that he had already paid me. I have no witnesses to the loan, 
nor has he of the payment which he pretends to have made, 
but which I deny; yet if he will swear before your worship 
that he has returned the money, I from this minute acquit him 
before God and the world.” “ What say you to this, old 
gentleman ? ” quoth Sancho. " I confess, my lord,” replied 
the old fellow, “ that he did lend me the money, and if youn 
worship pleases to hold down your wand of Justice, since he 
leaves it to my oath, I will swear I have really and truly 
returned it to him," The governor accordingly held down his 
wand, and the old fellow, seeming to be encumbered with his 
staff, gave it to his creditor to hold while he was swearing; 
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and then, taking hold of the cross of the wand, he said it was 
true indeed that the other had lent him ten crowns, but that 
he had restored them to him into his own hand; but having, 
he supposed, forgotten it, he was continually pressing him for 
them. Upon which his lorddnp the governor demanded of 
the creditor what he had to say in reply to the solemn 
declaration he had heard. He said that he submitted, and 
could not doubt but that his debtor had sworn the truth; for 
he believed him to be an honest man and a good Christian; 
and that, as the fault must have been in his own memory, he 
would thenceforward ask him no more for his money. The 
debtor now took his staff again, and bowing to the governor, 
went out of court. 

Sancho having observed the defendant take his staff and 
walk away, and noticing also the resignation of the plaintiff, 
he began to meditate, and laying the forefinger of his right 
hand upon his forehead, he continued a short time apparently 
full of thought; and then raising his head, he ordered the old 
man with the staff to be called back; and when he had re¬ 
turned, “ Honest friend,” said the governor, “ give me that 
staff, for I have occasion for it “ With all my heart,” 
answered the old fellow; and delivered it into his hand. 
Sancho took it, and immediately giving it to the other old 
man, he said, “ There, take that, and go about your business 
in God’s name, for you are now paid ”. “ I paid, my lord! ” 

answered the old man, “ whatl is this cane worth ten golden 
crowns ? ” " Yes,” quoth the governor, “ or I am the gi’eatest 
dunce in the world: and it shall now appear whether or not 
I have a head to govern a whole kingdom." He then ordered 
the cane to be broken in court; which being done, ten crowns 
of gold were found within it All the spectators were struck 
with admiration, and began to look upon their new governor 
as a second Solomon. They asked him how he had discovered 
that the ten crowns were in the cane. He told them that, hav¬ 
ing observed the defendant give it to the plaintiff to hold, while 
he took his oath that he had truly restored the money into his 
own hands, and that being done he took his staff again, it 
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came into liis head that the money in dispute must be enclosed 
within it. From this, lie added, they might see that it some¬ 
times pleased God to direct’ the judgments of those who govern, 
though otherwise little better tiian blockheads. Besides, he 
had heard the curate of his parish tell of such another business, 
which was still on his mind; indeed he had so special a 
memory, that, were it not that he was so unlucky as to for¬ 
get all that he chiefly wanted to remember, there would not 
have been a better in the whole island. The cause being 
ended, the two old men went away, the one abashed and the 
other satisfled; and the secretary, who minuted down the 
words, actions, and behaviour of Sancho Panza, could not yet 
determine in his own mind whether he should set him down 
for wise or simple. 
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I. 

Lear, King of Britain, had three daughters: Goneril, wife to 
the Duke of Albany ,* Eagan, wife to the Duke of Gornwall; 
and Cordelia, a young maid, for whose love the King of France 
and Duke of Burgundy were joint suitors, and were at this 
time staying for that pur-r^ in the court of Lear. 

The old king, being more than fourscore years old and worn 
out with age and the fatigues of government, determined to 
take no further part in state af&irs, but to leave the manage¬ 
ment to younger strengths, that he might have time to prepare 
for death, which must at no long period ensue. With this 
intent he called his three daughters to him, to know from their 
own lips which of them loved him best, that he might part 
his kingdom among them in such proportions as their affection 
for him should seem to deserve. 

Goneril, the eldest, declared that she loved her father more 
than words could express, that he was dearer to her than the 
light of her own eyes, dearer than life and liberty, with a deal 
of such professions, which are easy to counterfeit where there 
is no real love, only a few fine words delivered with confidence 
being wanted in that case. The king, delighted to hear from 
her own mouth this assurance of her love, and thinking truly 
that her heart went with i^ in a fit of fatherly fondness be¬ 
stowed upon her and her husband one-third of his ample 
kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he demanded' 
what she had to say. Began, who was made of the same 
hollow metal as her sister, was not a whit behind in her pro- 
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fessions, but rather declared that what her sister had spoken 
came short of the love which she professed to bear for his 
highness; insomuch that she found all other joys dead, in 
comparison with the pleasure which she took in the love of 
her dear king and father. 

Lear blessed himself in having such loving children, as he 
thought; and could do no less, after the handsome assurances 
which Began had made, than bestow a third of his kingdom 
upon her and her husband, equal in size to that which he had 
already given away to Goneril. 

Then, turning to his youngest daughter, Cordelia, whom he 
called Ms joy, he asked what she had to say, thinking no 
doubt that she would gladden Ms ears with the same loving 
speeches which her sisters had uttered, or rather that her 
expressions would be so much stronger than theirs, as she 
had always been his darling, and favoured by him above 
either of them. But Cordelia, disgusted with &e flattery of 
her sisters, whose hearts she knew were far from their l^s, 
and seeing that all their coaxing speeches were only intended 
to wheedle the old king out of his dominions, that they and 
their husbands might reign in Ms lifetime, made no other 
reply but tMs,—that she loved his Majesty according to her 
duty, neither more nor less. 

The Mug, shocked with tMs appearance of ingratitude in 
Ms favourife child, desired her to consider her words, and to 
mend her speech, lest it should mar her fortunes. 

Cordelia then told her father, that he was her father, that 
he had given her breeding, and loved her: that she returned 
those duties back as was most fit, and did obey Mm, love him, 
and most highly honour him. But that she could not bring 
herself to utter such large speeches as her sisters had done, or 
promise to love notMng else in the world. Why had her sisters 
husbands, if (as they said) they had no love for anytMng but 
their father? If she should ever wed, she was sure the lord 
to whom she gave her hand would want half her love, half 
of her care and duty: she should never marry like her sisters, 
to give her father all her love. 
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Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father even almost 
as extravagantly as her sisters pretended to do, would have 
plainly told him so at any other time, in more daughter-like 
and loving terms, and without these qualifications, which did 
indeed sound a little ungracious; but after the crafty, flatter¬ 
ing speeches of her sisters, which she had seen draw such 
extravagant rewards, she thought the handsomest thing she 
could do was to love and be sUent. This put her affection 
out of suspicion of mercenary ends, and showed that she loved, 
but not for gain; and that her professions, the less ostenta¬ 
tious they were, had so much the more of truth and sincerity 
than her sisters'. 

This plainness of speech, which Lear called pride, so en¬ 
raged the old monarch—who in his best of times always 
showed much of spleen and rashness, and in whom the dot¬ 
age incident to old age had so clouded over his reason^ that 
he could not discern truth from flattery, nor a gay-painted 
speech from words that came from the heart—that in a fury 
of resentment he took back the third part of his kingdom 
which yet remained, and which he had reserved for Cordelia, 
and gave it away from her, sharing it equally between her 
two sisters and their husbands, the Dukes of Albany and 
Cornwall; whom he now called to him, and in presence of 
all his courtiers bestowing a coronet between them, invested 
them jointly with all the power, revenue, and execution of 
government, only retaining to himself the name of king ; all 
the rest of royalty he resigned; with this reservation, that 
himself, with a hundred knights for his attendants, was to be 
maintained for a month at a time in each of his daughters’ 
palaces in turn. 

So preposterous a disposal of his kingdom, so little guided 
by reason, and so much by passion, fflled all his courtiers 
with astonishment and sorrow; but none of them had the' 
courage to interpose between this incensed king and his wrath, 
except the Earl of Kent, who was beginning to speak a good 
word for Cordelia, when the passionate Lear on pain of death 
commanded him to desist; but the good Kent was not so to be 
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repelled. He had been ever lo 3 ral to Lear, whom he had 
honoured as a king, loved as a father, followed as a master; 
and he had never esteemed his life farther than as a pawn to 
wage against his royal master’s enemies, nor feared to lose it 
when Lear’s safety was the motive; nor now that Lear was 
most his own enemy, did this faithful servant of the king for¬ 
get his old principles, but manfully opposed Lear, to do Lear 
good; and was unmannerly only because Lear wasmiad. He 
had been a most faithful counsellor in times past to the king, 
and he besought him now, that he would see with his eyes (as 
he had done in many weighty matters), and go by his advice 
still; and in his best consideration reoaU this hideous rashness; 
for ha would answer with his life, his judgment, that Lear’s 
youngest daughter did not love him least, nor were those 
empty-hearted whose low sound gave no token of hollowness. 
When power bowed to flattery, honour was bound to plainness. 
As for Lear’s threats, what could he do to him, whose life was 
already at his service ? That should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good Earl of Kent only stirred 
up the king’s wrath the more, and like a frantic patient who 
kills his physician, and loves his mortal disease, he banished 
this true servant, and allotted him but five'days to make his 
preparations for departure; saying that if on tire sixth his hated 
person was found within the realm of Britain, that moment 
was to be his death. And Kent bade farewell to the king, and 
said, that since he chose to show himself in such fashion, it 
was but banishment to stay there; and before he went, he 
recommended Cordelia to the protection of the gods, the maid 
who had so rightly thought, and so discreetly spoken; and 
only wished that her sisters’ large speeches might be an¬ 
swered with deeds of love; and then he went, as he said, to 
shape his old course to a new country. 

The King of Eranoe and Duke of Burgundy were now called 
in to hear the determination of Lear about his youngest 
daughter, and to know whether they would persist in their 
courtship to Cordelia, now that she was under her father’s 
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disploaiSuro, and had no fortune but her .own person to* 
recommend her. The Duke of Burgundy declined the match, 
and would not take her to wife upon such conditions; but 
the King of France, understanding the nature of the fault 
which had lost her the love of her father, and knowing that it 
was only a tardiness of speech, and the inability, to speak 
flattery like her sisters, took this young maid by the hand, and 
saying that her virtues were a dowry worth more than a 
kingdom, bade Cordelia take farewell of her sisters and of 
her father, though he had been unkind, and said she should 
go with him, and be queen of him and of fair France, and * 
reign over fairer possessions than her sisters ; and he called 
the Duke of Burgundy in contempt a waterish duke, because 
his love for this young maid had in a moment run all away 
like water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave of her sisters, 
and besought them to love their father well, and make good 
theh professions: and they sullenly told her not to prescribe. 
to them, for they knew their duty; but to strive to please her 
husband, who had taken her (as they tauntingly expressed it) 
out of pity and charity. And Cordelia with a heavy heart 
departed, for she knew the ounnmg of her sisters, and she 
wished her father in better hands than she was about to leave 
him in. 


n. 

Cordelia was no sooner .gone, than the devilish dispositions 
of her sisters began to show themselves in their true colours. 
Even before the expiration of the first month, which Lear 
was to spend by agreement with his eldest daughter, Goneril, 
the old king began to find out the difference between promises 
and performances. This wretch having got from her father 
all that he had to bestow, even to the giving away, of the 
crown from off his head, began to giudge even those small 
remnants of royalty which the old man had reserved to him¬ 
self, to please his fancy with the idea of being still,a king. 
She could not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
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Every time she met her father, she put on a frowning coun¬ 
tenance ; and when the old man wanted to speak with her, 
she would feign sickness, or anything to get rid of the sight 
of him; for it was plain that she esteemed his old age a use¬ 
less burden, and his attendants an unnecessary expense: not 
only she herself slackened in her expressions of duty to the 
king, but by her example, and (it is to be feared) not without 
her private instructions, her very servants aCfecled to treat him 
with neglect, and would either refuse to obey his orders, or 
still more contemptuously pretend not to hear them. Lear 
could not but perceive this alteration in the behaviour of his 
daughter, but ho shut his eyes against it ns long as he could, 
as people commonly are unwilling to believe the unpleasant 
consequences which then' own mistakes and obstinacy have 
brought upon them. 

True love and fidelity are no more to be estranged by ill, 
than falsehood and hollow-heartednoss can be conciliated by 
good, usage. This eminently appears in the instance of the 
good Earl of Kent, who, though banished by Lear, and his life 
made forfeit if he were found in Britain, chose to stay and 
abide all consequences, as long as there was a chance of his 
being useful to the king his master. See to what mean shifts 
and disguises poor loyalty is forced to submit sometimes; yet 
it counts nothing base or unworthy, if it can but do service 
where it owes an obligation 1 In the disguise of a serving- 
man, laying aside all his greatness and pomp, this good earl 
proffered his services to the king, who, not knowing him to 
be Kent in that disguise, was pleased with a certain plainness, 
or rather bluntness in his answez-s, which the earl put on (so 
different from that smooth, oily flattery which he had so mucli 
reason to be sick of, having found the effects not answerable 
in his daughter). A bargain-was quickly struck, and Lear 
took Kent into his service by the name of Cains, as he called 
himself, never suspecting him to be his once great favourite, 
the high and mighty Earl of Kent. 

This Cains quickly found means to show his fidelity and 
love to his royal master; for -when Gonoril's steward that 
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same day behaved in a disrespectful manner to Lear, and 
gave him saucy looks and language, as no doubt he was 
secretly encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius, who could 
not endure to hear so open an affront put upon his Majesty, 
made no more ado but presently tripped up his heels, and laid 
the unmannerly slave in the kennel; for which friendly ser¬ 
vice Lear became more and more attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In his degree, 
and as far as so insignificant a personage could show his love, 
the poor fool, or jester, that had lived in his palace while 
Lear had a palace, clung to Lear after he had given away his 
crown, and by his witty sayings would keep up his good 
humour, though he could not refrain sometimes from jeering 
at his master for his imprudence in unorr Vning himself, and 
giving all away to his daughters; at which time, as he rhym- 
ingly expressed it, these daughters 
saddoQ joy did weep 
J And ho for sorrow song, 
t That suoh a king shonld play bo'peop 
t And go tho fools among. 

And in such wild sayings, and scraps of songs, of which he 
had plenty, this pleasant, honest fool poured out his heaiii 
even in the presence of Goneril herself, in many a bitter taunt 
and jest which cut to the quick; suoh as comparing the king 
to the hedge-sparrow, who feeds the yoxmg of the cuckoo till 
they grow old enough, and then has its head bit off for its 
pains; and saying, that an ass may know when the cart 
d awe the horse (meaning that Lear's daughters, that ought 
to go behind, now ranked before their father); and that Lear 
was no longer Lear, but the shadow of Lear; for which free 
speeches he was once or twice threatened to be whipped. 

The coolness and falling off of respect which Lear had 
begun to perceive, were not all which this foolish, fond father 
was to suffer from his unworthy daughter: she now plainly 
told him that his staying in her palace was inconvenient so 
long as he insisted upon keeping up an establishment of a 
hundred knights; that this establishment was useless and 
I. 13 
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expensive, and only seiTed to fill her court with riot and 
feasting; and she prayed him that he would lessen their 
number, and keep none but old men about him, such as him¬ 
self, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or ears, nor that it 
was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. He could not 
believe that she who had received a crown from him could 
seek to out pff his train, and grudge him the respect due to 
his old age. But she persisting in her undutiful demand, the 
old man’s rage was so excited, that he called her a detested , 
kite, and said that she spoke an untruth; and so indeed she 
did, for the hundred knights were all men of choice behaviour 
and sobriety of manners, skilled in all particulars of duty, 
and not given to rioting or feasting, as she said. And he bid 
his horses to be prepared, for he would go to his other 
daughter. Began, he and his hundred knights; and he spoke 
of ingratitude, and said it vras a marble-hearted devil, and 
showed more hideous in a child than the sea-monster. And 
he cursed his eldest daughter, Goneiil, in a manner that was 
terrible to hear; praying that she might never have a child,- 
or if she had, that it might live to return that scorn and con¬ 
tempt upon her which she had shown to him: that she might 
feel how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it was to have a thank¬ 
less child. And when Goneril’s husband, the Duke of Albany, 
began to excuse himself for any share which Lear might 
suppose he had in the unMndness, Lear would not hear him 
out, but in a rage ordered his horses to be saddled, and set 
out with his followers for the abode of Began, Mb other 
daughter. And Lear thought to himself how small the fault 
of Cordelia (if it was a fault) now appeared, in comparison 
with her sister’s, and he wept; and then he was ashamed that 
such a creature as Goneiil should have so much'power over 
his manhood as to make him weep. " 

Began and her husband were keeping their court in great 
pomp and state at their palace; and Lear dispatched his 
servant Cains with letters to his daughter, that she caight be 
pfrepared for his reception, while he and his train followed 
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after But it seemg that GonerU had been beforehand with 
him, sending letters also to Began, accusing her father of way¬ 
wardness and ill humours, and advising her not to receive so 
great a train as he was bringing with him. This messenger 
drived at the same time with Gains, and Oaius and he met : 
and who should it be but Oaius’s old enemy the steward, 
whom he had formerly tripped up by the heels for his saucy 
behaviour to Lear. Oaius not liking the fellow’s look, and 
suspecting what ho came for, began to revile him, and 
challenged him to fight. When the follow refused, Oaius, in a 
fit of honest passion, heat him soundly, as such a mischief- 
maker and carrier of wicked messages deserved. But when 
this came to the ears of Began and her husband, they ordered 
Oaius to be put in the stocks, though he was a messenger from 
the king her father, and in that character demanded the 
highest respect: so that the first thing the king saw when he 
entered the castle, was his faithful servant Cains sitting in that 
disgraceful situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception which he was 
to expect; but a worse followed, when, upon inquiry for his 
daughter and her husband, he was told they were weary with 
travelling all night, and could not see him; and when lastly, 
upon his insisting in a positive and angry manner to see them, 
they came to greet .him, whom should he see on their com¬ 
pany but the hated Goneril, who had come to tell her own, 
story, and set her sister against the king her father t 

This sight much moved the old man, and it moved him 
still more to see Began take her by the hand; and he asked 
Goneril if she was not ashamed to look upon his old white 
beard. And Began advised him to go home again with Gon¬ 
eril, and live with her peaceably, dismissing half of his attend¬ 
ants, and to ask her forgiveness; for he was old and wanted 
discretion, and must be ruled and led by persons that had 
more discretion than himself. And Lear showed how pre- 
pos,terous, that would sound, if he were to go down on his 
knees, and beg of his own daughter for food and raiment, and 
he argued against such an unnatural dependence, declaring 
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his resolution never to return with her, but to stay where he 
was with Began, he and his hundred knights; for he said that 
she had not forgot the half of the kingdom which he had en¬ 
dowed her with, and that her eyes were not fierce like Goneril’s, 
but mild and kind. And he said that rather than return to 
Goneril, with half his train cut off, he would go over to Prance, 
and beg a wretched pension of the king there, who had married 
his youngest daughter without a portion. 

m. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder treatment from 
Began than he had experienced from her sister Goneril. As 
if willing to outdo her sister in unfilial behaviour, she declared 
that she thought fifty knights too many to wait upon him; 
that five-and-twenty were enough. Then Lear, almost heart¬ 
broken, turned to Goneril, and said that he would go back 
with her, for her fifty doubled five-and-twenty, and so her 
love was twice as much as Began's. But Goneril excused 
herself, and said, what need of so many as five-and-twenty ? 
or even ten? or five? when he might be waited upon by her 
servants, or her sister’s servants? So these two "wicked 
daughters, as if they strove to exceed each other in cruelty to 
their old father, who had been so good to them, by little and 
little would have deprived Mm of all his train, all respect 
(little enough for him that once commanded a kingdom), which 
was left him to show that he had once been a king I Bot 
that a splendid train is -essential to happiness, but from a 
king to a beggar is a hard change, from commanding millions 
to be without one attendant; and it was the ingratitude in 
his daughters' denying it; more than what he would suffer by 
the want of it, which pierced this poor king to the heart; in¬ 
somuch that with this double Ul-usage, and vexation for 
having so foolishly given away a kingdom, his wits began 
to be unsettled, and while he said he knew not what, he vowed 
that he would revenge himself against those unnatural hags, 
and make examples of them that should be a terror to the 
earth! 
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■While he was thus idly threatening whnt his weak arm 
could never execute, night came on, and a loud storm of 
thunder and lightning with tain; and as his daughters still 
persisted in their resolution not to admit his followers, he 
called for his horses, and chose rather to encounter the ut¬ 
most fury of the storm abroad, than stay under the.same 
roof with these ungrateful daughters; and they, saying that 
the injuries which wilful men procure to themselves are their 
just puidshment, snilerod him to go in that condition and shut 
their doors upon him. 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm increased, 
when the old man sallied forth to combat with the elements, 
less sharp than his daughters’ unkindness. For many miles 
about there was scarce a bush; and there upon a heath, ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the storm in a dark night, did King Lear 
wander out, and defy the winds and the thunder; and he bid 
the winds to blow the earth into the sea, or swell the waves 
of the sea till they drowned the earth, that no token might 
remain of any such ungrateful animal as man. The old king 
was now left with no other companion than the poor fool, 
who still abode with him, with Ws merry conceits striving to 
outjest misfortune, saying it was but a naxighty night to swim 
in, and truly the king had better go in and ask his daughters’ 
blessing. 

Thus poorly accompanied, this once great monarch was 
found by his ever-faithful servant the good Earl of Kent, now 
transformed to Gains, who ever followed close at his side, 
though the king did not loiow him to be the earl; and he said, 
" Alas! sir, are you here? creatures that love night, love not 
such 3aights as these. This dreadful storm has driven the 
beasts to their hiding-places. Man’s nature cannot endure the 
affliction or the fear." And Lear rebuked him and said, these 
lesser evils were not felt, where a greater malady was fixed. 
When the mind is at ease, the body has leisure to be delicate, 
but the tempest in his mind did take all* feeling else from his 
senses, but of that which beat at his heart. And he spoke of 
filial ingratitude, and said it was just as if the mouth should 
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tear the hand for lifting food to it; for parents were hands 
and food and everythmg to children. 

But the good Gains still persisting in his entreaties that the 
Hug would not stay out in the open air, at last persuaded him 
to enter a little wretched hovel wliich stood upon the heath. 
The fool first entered, but suddenly ran back terrified, say¬ 
ing that he had seen a spirit. But upon esamination this 
spirit proved to be nothing more than a poor, mad beggar, 
who had crept into this deserted hovel for shelter, and with 
his talk about devils frightened the fool. The king, seeing 
him in so wretched a plight, with nothing but a blanket about 
his loins to cover his nakedness, could not be persuaded but 
that the fellow was some father who had given all away to 
his daughters, and brought himself to that pass: for he 
thought nothing could bring a man to such wretchedness but 
unkind daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches which he 
uttered, the good Oaius plainly perceived that he was not in 
his perfect mind, but that his daughters’ ill-usage had really 
made lum go mad. And now the loyalty of this worthy Earl 
of Kent showed itself in more essential services than he had 
hitherto found opportunity to perform. Eor with the assist¬ 
ance of some of the king’s attendants who remained loyal, he 
had the person of his royal master removed at daybreak to 
the castle of Dover, where his own friends and influence, as 
Earl of Kent, chiefly lay ; and himself embarking for France, 
hastened to the court of Cordelia, and did there in such mov¬ 
ing terms represent the pitiful condition of her royal father, 
and set out in such lively colours the inhumanity of her sisters, 
that this good and loving cluld with many tears besought the 
king her husband that he would give her leave to embark for 
England, with a sufficient power to subdue these cruel daughters 
and their husbands, and restore the old king her father to his 
throne; which being granted, she set forth, and with a royal 
army landed at Dover. 
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Lear having by some ohanoe escaped frona the guardians 
which the good Earl of Kent had put over him to take care 
of him in his lunacy, was found by some of Cordelia's train, 
wanderipg about the JQelds near Dover, in a pitiable condition, 
stark mad, and singing aloud to himself, with a crown upon 
his head, which he had made of straw, and nettles, and other 
wild weeds that he had picked up in the corn-fields. By the 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though earnestly desirous of 
seeing her father, was prevailed upon to put off the meeting, 
till by sleep and the operation of herbs which they gave him 
he should be restored to greater composure. By the aid of 
these skilful physicians, to whom Cordelia promised all her 
gold and jewels for the recovery of the old Mng, Lear was soon 
in a condition to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it wag to see the meeting between this father 
and daughter; to see the struggles between the joy of this 
poor old king at beholding again his once darling child, and 
the shame at receiving such filial kindness from her whom he 
had cast off for so small a fault in his displeasure. Both 
these passions struggling with the remains of his malady, 
which in his half-crazed brain sometimes made him almost 
forget where he was, or who it was that so kindly kissed him 
and spoke to himand then he weald heg the hystanders sot 
to laugh at him, if ho were mistaken in thinlring thia lady to 
be his daughter Cordelia I And then he would fall on his 
knees to beg pardon of his child; and she, good lady, knelt 
all the while to ask a blessing of him, and telling him that it 
did not become him to kneel, but it was her duty to kneel to 
him for she was his child, his true and very child Cordelia; 
and she kissed him (as she said) to kiss away all her sisters’ 
unkindness, and said that they might be ashamed of them¬ 
selves, to turn their old kind father with his white beard out 
into the cold air, when her enemy’s dog, though it had bit her 
(as she prettily espressed it), should have stayed by her fire on 
such a night as that, and warmed himself. And she told her 
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father how she had come from France on purpose to bring 
him assistance; and he said that she must forget and for¬ 
give, for he was old and foolish, and did not know what he 
did. 

So we will leave this old king in the protection of his dutiful 
and loving child, where, bj the help of sleep and medicine, she 
and her physicians at length succeeded in winding up the 
untuned and jarring senses which the cruelty of his other 
daughters had so violently shaken. Let us return to say a 
word or two about those cruel daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude, who had been so false to 
their old father, could not be expected to prove more faithful 
to their own husbands. They soon grew &ed of paying even 
the appearance of duty and affection and in an open way showed 
they had fixed their loves upon another. It happened that the 
object of their guilty loves was the same. It was Edmund, a 
natural son of the late Earl of Gloucester, who by his treacheries 
had succeeded in disinheriting his brother Edgar, the lawful 
heir, from his earldoxn, and by his wicked practices was now 
earl himself; a wicked man, and a fit object for the love of 
such wicked creatures as Goneril and Began. As it happened 
about this time that the Luke of Cornwall, Began’s hus¬ 
band, died. Began immediately declared her intention of wed¬ 
ding this Earl of Gloucester, thereby rousing the jealousy of 
her sistar, io wh^ sa weU as to Begaa this wicked eari 
had several times professed love. Goneril accordingly found 
means to make away with her sister by poison; but being 
detected in her practices, and imprisoned by her husband, the 
Luke of Albany, for thin deed, and for h er- guilty passion for 
the earl which had come to his ears, she, in a fit of disappointed 
love and rage, shortly put an end to her own life. Thus the 
justice of Heaven at l&st overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this event, admiring 
the justice displayed in their well-merited deaths, the same 
eyes were suddenly ta,ken off from thin sight to wonder at the 
mysterious ways of the same power in the melancholy fate of 
the young and virtuous daughter, the lady Cordelia, .whose 
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good deeds did seem to deservo a more fortunate conclusion: 
but it is an awful truth, that innocence and piety are not always 
successful in this world. The forces which Goneril and Eegan 
had sent out under the command of the bad Earl of Gloucester 
were victorious, and Cordelia, by the practices of this wicked 
earl, who was rmwilling that any should stand between him 
and the throne, ended her life in prison. Thus, Heaven took 
this innocent lady to itself in her young years, after showmg 
her to the world as an illustrious example of filial duty. Lear 
did not long survive this kind child. 

Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had still attended 
his old master’s steps from the beginning of his daughters’ ill- 
usage to this sad period of his decay, tried to make him under¬ 
stand that it was he who had followed him under the name of 
Gains; but Lear's brain, crazed and bewildered with care, at 
that time could not comprehend how that could be, or how 
Kent and Gains could be the same person: so Kent thought it 
needless to trouble him with explanations at such a time. Lear 
soon after expired, and this faithful servant to the Mng, between 
age and grief for his old master’s vexations, soon followed him 
to the grave. 

How the judgment of Heaven overtook the bad Earl of 
Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered and he himself 
was dain in single combat with his brother, the lawful carl; 
and how Goneril’s husband, the Duke of Albany, who was 
innocent of the death of Cordelia, and hod never encouraged 
his lady in her wicked proceedings against her father, ascended 
the throne of Britain after the death of Lear, it is needless 
here to narrate. For our story is concerned only with the 
adventures of Lear and hie three daughters. 



THE PEOGEBSS OP CIVILIZATION. 

Ip you consider the lower orders of animals such as birds, 
dogs, cattle, or any class of the brute creation, you will find 
that they are, for every useful purpose, deprived of the means 
of communicating their ideas to each other. They have cries, 
indeed, by which they express pleasure or pain, fear or hope; 
but they have no formed speech by which, like men, they can 
converse together. God Almighty, Who called all creatures 
into existence in such manner as best pleased TTim, has im¬ 
parted to those inferior animals no power of improving their 
situation, or of communicating with each other. There is, no 
doubt, a difference in the capacity of these inferior classes of 
the creation. But though one bird may build her nest more 
neatly than another of a different class, or one dog may be 
more clever and more capable of learning tricks than another; 
yet, as it wants language to explain to its comrades tiie advan¬ 
tages which it may possess, its knowledge dies with it; thus 
birds and dogs continue to use the same general habits, proper 
to the species, which they have done since the creation of the 
world. In other words, animals have a certain limited degree 
of sense, termed instinct, which teaches the present race to 
seek their food, and provide for their safety and comfort, in 
nearly the same mann^ as their parents did before-them since 
the beg i n ni ng of time, but does not enable them to oommimi- 
cate to their successors any improvements, or to derive any 
increase of knowledge from the practice of their predecessors. 
Thus you may remark, that the example of the swallow, the 
wren, and other birds, which cover their nests with a roof to 
protect them against the rain, is never imitated by other 
186 
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classes, who continue to construct theirs in the same exposed 
and imperfect manner since the beginning of the world. 

Another circumstance, which is calculated to prevent the 
inferior animals from rising above the rank in nature which 
they are destined to hold, is the short time during which they 
remain imder the care of their parents. A few weeks give the 
young nestlings of each season strength and inclination to leave 
the protection of the parents; the tender attachment which has 
subsisted while the young bird was unable to provide for itself 
without assistance is entirely broken off, and in a week or two 
more they probably do not know each other. The young of 
the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend and feed by the 
mother’s side for a certain riiort period, during which they are 
protected by her care, and supported by her milk; but they 
have no sooner attained the strength necessary to flafanri them¬ 
selves, and the sense to provide for their wants, than they 
separate from the mother, and all intercourse between the 
parent and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly the same 
position in the general order of the universe which was occu¬ 
pied by its predecessors; and no existing generation either is, 
or can be, much better instructed, or more ignorant, tbp.Ti that 
which preceded or that which is to come after it. 

It is widely different with mankind. Man, possessing 
the knowledge of right and wrong, which belongs to a 
higher order of creation, and having some afGboity to the 
essence of the Deity Himself, is not placed under the same 
limitations in point of progressive improvement with the 
inferior animals, who are neither responsible for the actions 
which they perform under directions of their instinct, nor 
capable, by any exertion of their own, of altering or im¬ 
proving their condition in the scale of creation. So far is 
this from being the case with man,'that he may become 
wiser and.more skilful from hour' to hour, as long as his life 
permits; and not only is this the case, but tribes and nations 
of men assembled together for the purpose of mutual pro¬ 
tection and defence, have the same power of alteration and 
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improvement, and may, if droumatances are favourable, go 
on by gradual steps from being a wild horde of naked bar¬ 
barians, till they become a powerful and civilized people. 

The ability to amend our condition by increase of knowledge, 
which, in fact, affords the means by which man rises to be 
the lord of creation, is grounded on the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the human race. Let us loolc somewhat closely 
into this, for it involves some truths equally curious and 
•important. 

If man were to be without the power of communicating^^to 
his fellow-men the conclusions to which his reasoning mid'Con-^^ 
ducted him, it is clear that the progress of each individual in'- 
knowledge could be only in proportion to his own observation 
and his own powers of reasoning. But the gift of speech 
enables anyone to communicate to others whatever idea of 
improvement occurs to him; and thus, instead of dying in the 
bosom of the individual by whom it was first thought of, it 
becomes a part of the stock of knowledge proper to the whole 
community, wHoh is increased and rendered generally and 
effectually useful by the accession of further information, as 
opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and inventive minds 
arise in the State. This use of spoken language, therefore, 
which so gloriously distinguishes man from the beasts that 
perish, is .the primary means of introducing and increasing 
knowledge in infant communities. 

Another early cause of the improvement in human society 
is the incapacity of children to act for themselves, rendering 
the attention and protection of parents to their offspring 
necessary for so long a period. Even where the food which 
the earth affords without cultivation, such as fruits and herbs, 
is most plentifully supplied, children remain too helpless for 
many years to bo capable of gathering it, and providing for 
their ovra support. This is still more the case where food 
must be procured by hunting, fishing, or cultivating the soil, 
occupations requiring a degree of skill and personal strength 
which children cannot possess until they are twelve or four¬ 
teen years old. It follows, as a law of nature, that instead of 
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leaving their parents at an early age, like the young of bh-ds 
or quadrupeds, the youth of the human species necessarily 
remain under the protection of their father and mother for 
many years, during which they have time to acquire all the 
knowledge the parents are capable of teaching. It arises also 
from this wise arrangement, that the love between the off¬ 
spring and the parents, which among the brute creation is 
the product of mere instinct, and continues for a very short 
time, becomes in the human race a deep and permanent feel¬ 
ing, founded on the attachment of the parents, the gratitude 
of the children, and the effect of long habit on both. 

For these reasons, it usually happens, that children feel no 
desire to desert their parents, but remain inhabitants of the 
same huts in which they were bom, and take up the task of 
laboniing for a living in their turn, when their fathers and 
' mothers are disabled by age. One or two such families gradu¬ 
ally unite together, and avail themselves of each other’s com¬ 
pany for mutual defence and assistance. This is the earliest 
stage of human society; and some savages have been found 
in this condition so very rude and ignorant, that they may 
be said to be little wiser or better than a herd of animals. 
The natives of New South Wales, for example, are, even at 
present, in the very lowest scale of humanity, and ignorant of 
every art which can add comfort or decency to human life, 
^ese unfortunate savages use no clothes, constraot no cabins 
or huts, and are ignorant even of the manner of chasing 
animals or catching fish, except such of the latter as are left 
by the tide, or are found on the rocks; they feed upon the 


-loguouiug auuHtanoes, snases, worms, maggots, and 
whatever trash falls in their way. They know, indeed, how to 
mndle a fir6--in that respect only they have stepped beyond 
the deepest ignorance to which man can be subjected—but 
toey have not learned how to boil water; ‘and when they see 
» perform this ordinary operation, they have been 

toown to rm away in great terror. Voyagers tell us of other 
savages who are even -ignorant of the use of fire, and who 
mamteiu a miserable existence by eating raw shell-fish. 
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And yet, out of this miserable and degraded state, which 
seems worse than that of the animals, mau has the means 
and power to rise into the high place for which Providence has 
destined him. In proportion as opportunities occur, these 
savage tribes acquire the arts of civilized life; they build huts 
to shelter them against the weather; they invent arms for 
destroying the wild beasts by which they are annoyed; and 
for IHIling those whose flesh is adapted for food; they do¬ 
mesticate others, and use at pleasure their milk, flesh, and 
sMns; and they plant fruit-trees and sow grain as soon as 
they discover &at the productions of nature most necessary 
for their comfort may be increased by labour and industry. 
Thus, the progress of human society continues to advance; 
and every new generation, without losing any of the advan¬ 
tages already gained, goes on to acquire others which were 
unknown to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wandering families of sav¬ 
ages have settled in one place, and begun to cultivate the ground 
and collect their huts into a hamlet or village, they usually 
agree in choosing some chief to be their judge and the arbiter of 
their disputes in time of peace, their leader and captain when 
they go to war with other tribes. This is the foundation of a 
monarchical government. Or, perhaps, their public affairs are 
directed by a council, or senate, of the oldest and wisest of the 
tribe—this is the origin of a republican state. At all events, 
in one way or other, they put themselves under something 
resembling a regular government, and obtain the protection 
of such laws as may prevent them from quarrelling with 
one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by time. At flrst, 
no doubt, the members of the community store their fruits 
and the produce of the chase in common. But shortly after, 
reason teaches them that the individual who has bestowed la¬ 
bour and trouble upon any thing so as to render it productive, 
acquires a right of property, as it is called in the produce which 
bis efforts have in a manner called into existence. Thus, it is 
soon acknowledged that he who has planted a tree has the 
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sole right of oonsutning its fruit; and that he who has sown a 
field of corn is alone entitled to gather in the grain. Without 
the labour of the planter and husbandman, there would have 
been no fruit or grain; and, therefore, ihese are justly entitled 
to the fruit of their labour. In like manner, the State itself is 
conceived to acquire a right of property in the fields cultivated 
by its members, and in the forests and waters where they 
have of old practised the rights of hunting and fishing. If 
men of a different tribe enter on the territory of a neighbour¬ 
ing nation, war ensues between them, and peace is made by 
agreeing on both sides to reasonable conditions. Thus a 
young State extends its possessions ; and by its communica¬ 
tions with other tribes lays the foundation of public laws for 
the regulation of their behaviour to each other in peace and 
in war. 

Other arrangements arise, not less important, tending to 
increase the difference between the wild and original state of 
mankind and that which they assume in the progress of civili¬ 
zation. One of the most remarkable is the separation of the 
citizens into different classes of society, and the introduction , 
of the use of money. I will try to render these great changes ( 
intelligible to you. 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the com¬ 
munity may bo said to supply all his wants by his own per¬ 
sonal labour. He acquires 1^ food by the chase—^he sows 
and reaps his own grain—he gothers his own fruit—^he outs 
the skin which forms his dress so as to fit his own person—^he 
makes the sandals or buskins which protect his feet. He is, 
therefore, bettor or worse accommodated exactly in proportion 
to the personal skill and industry which he can apply to that 
purpose. But it is discovered in process of time that one man 
has particular dexterity in hunting, being, we shall suppose, 
young, active, and enterprising, another older and of a more staid 
. character, has peculiar skill in tilling the ground, or in manag¬ 
ing cattle and flocks; a third, lame perhaps, or infirm, has a 
happy talent for cutting out and stitching together garments, 
or for shaping and sewing shoes. It becomes, therefore, for 
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fche advantage of all, that th© first man shall attend to nothing 
but hunting, the second confine himself to the cultivation of 
the land, and the third remain at home to make clothes and 
shoes. But then it follows as a necessary consequence, that 
the huntsman must give to the man who cultivates the land a 
part of his venison and sMns, if he desires to have grain of 
which to make bread, or a cow to furnish his family with 
milk; and that both the hunter and the agriculturist must give a 
share of the produce of the chase, and a proportion of the grain, 
to the third man, to obtain from him clothes and shoes. Each' 
is thus accommodated with what he wants a great deal better, 
and more easily, by every one following a separate occupation, 
than they could possibly have been, had each of the three been 
hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, practising two 
of the trades awkwardly and unwillingly, instead of confining 
himself to that which he perfectly understands, and pursues 
with success. This mode of accommodation is called barter, 
and is the earliest kind of trade by which men exchange their 
property with each other, and satisfy their wants by parting 
with what they do not want themselves. 

But in process of time, barter is found inconvenient. The 
husbandman, perhaps, has no use for shoes when the shoe¬ 
maker is in need of corn, or the shoemaker may not want furs 
or venison when the hunter desires to have shoes. To remedy 
this, almost all nations have introduced the use of what is 
called money; that-is to say, they have fixed on some 
particular substance capable of being divided into small 
portions, which, having itself little value applicable to human 
use, is nevertheless received as a representative of the value of 
commodities. Particular kinds of shells are used as money in 
some countries; in others, leather, cloth, or iron, are employed; 
but gold and itilver, divided into small portions, are used for 
this important purpose almost all over the world. 

That you may rmderstand this use of money, and compre¬ 
hend the convenience which it affords, let us suppose that the 
hunter, as we formerly said, wanted a pair of shoes, and the 
shoemaker had no occasion for venison but wanted some com. 
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while the husbandman, not desiring to have shoes, stood in 
need of some other commodity. Here are three men, each 
desirous of some article of necessity, or convenience, which he 
cannot obtain by barter, because the party whom he has to 
deal with does not want the commodity which he has to offer 
in exchange. But supposing the use of money introduced, and 
its value acknowledged, these three persons are accommodated 
by means of it in the amplest manner possible. The shoemaker 
does not want the venison which the hunter offers for sale, 
but some other man in the village is willing to purchase it for 
five pieces of silver—^the hunter sells his comino^^V 
to the shoemaker, who, though he would not barter-the shoes 
for the venison which he did not want, readily sells them for 
the money, and, going with ikto the" farmer, Buys from him the 
quantity of com he needs; while the farmer, in his turn, pur¬ 
chases whatever he is in want of, or if he requires nothing at 
the time', lays the pieces of money aside, to use when he has 
occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by the gradual rise of 
trade. There are men who make it their business to buy 
various articles, and sell them again for profit; that is, they 
sell them somewhat dearer than they bought them. This is 
convenient for all parties; since the original proprietors are 
willing to sell their commodities to those storekeepers, or shop¬ 
keepers, at a low rate, to be saved the trouble of hawking^ 
them about in search of a customer; while the public in gen¬ 
eral are.equally willing to buy from such intermediate dealers, 
because they are sure to be immediately supplied with what 
they want.' 

The numerous transactions occasioned by the introduction 
of money, together with other circumstances, soon destroy the 
equality of ranks which prevails in an early stage of society. 
Some men hoard up quantities of gold and silver, become rich, 
and hire the assistance of others to do their work; some 
waste or spend their earnings, become ];oor, and sink into the 

1 That is, “ carrying them sbont the oonntry for sale ”. 
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capacity of servants. Some men are wise and skilful, and, 
distinguishing themselves by their exploits in battle and their 
counsels in peace, rise to the management of public affairs. 
Others, and much greater numbers, have no more valour than 
to follow where they are led, and no more talent than to act 
as they are commanded. These last sink, as a matter of 
course, into obscurity; while the others become generals and 
statesmen. The attainment of learning tends also to increase 
the difference of ranks. Those who receive a good education 
by the care of their parents, or possess so much strength of 
minrl and readiness of talent as to educate themselves, be¬ 
come separated from the more ignorant of the community, 
and form a distinct class and condition of their own; holding 
no more communication with the others than is absolutely 
necessary. 

In this way the whole order of society is changed, and 
instead of presenting the uniform appearance of one large 
family, each member of which has nearly the same rights, it 
seems to resemble a confederacy or association of different 
ranks, classes, and conditions of men, each rank filling up a 
certain department in society, and discharging a class of duties 
totally distinct from those of the others. The steps by which 
a nation advances from the natural and simple state which 
we have just described, into the more complicated system in 
which ra^s are distinguished from each other, are called the 
progress of society, or of civilization. It is attended, like all 
things human, with much of evil as well as good; but it seems 
to be a law of our moral nature, that, faster or slower, such 
alterations must take place, in consequence of the inventions 
and improvements of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Another alteration, productive of consequences not less im¬ 
portant, arises out of the gradual progress towards civilization. 
In the early state of society every man in the tribe is a warrior, 
and liable to serve as such when the country requires his 
assistance; but in process of time the pursuit of the military 
art is, at least on all ordinary occasions, confined to bands of 
professional soldiers, whose business it is to fight the battles 
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of flie State, when required, in oondderation of which they 
are paid by the community, the other members of which are 
thus left to the uninterrupted pursuit of their own peaceful 
occupations. 

We have said that those mighty changes which bring men 
to dwell in castles and cities instead of huts and oaves, and 
enable them *to cultivate the smences and subdue the elements, 
instead of being plunged in ignorance and superstition, are 
owing primarily to the reason with which God has graciously 
endowed the human race; and in a second degree to the 
power of speech, by which we are able to communicate to 
each other the result of our own reflections. 

But it is evident that society, when its advance is dependent 
upon oral tradition alone, must be liable to many interrup¬ 
tions. The ima^ation of the speaker, and the dullness or 
want of comprehension of the hearer, may lead to many 
errors; and it is generally found that knowledge makes but 
very slow progress until the art of writing is discovered, by 
which a fixed, accurate, and substantial form can be given to 
the wisdom of past ages. When this noble art is attained, 
there is a sure foundation laid for the preservation and increase 
of knowledge. The record is removed from the inaccurate 
recollection of the aged, and placed in a safe, tangible, and im¬ 
perishable form, which may be subjected to the inspection of 
various persons, until the sense is completely explained and 
understood, with the least possible chance of doubt or un¬ 
certainty. 

By the art of writing, a barrier is fixed against those violent 
changes so apt to take place in the early stages of society, by 
which all the fruits of knowledge are frequently destroyed, as 
those of the earth are by a hmricane. Suppose, for example, 
a case, which frequently happened in the early history of man¬ 
kind, that some nation which has made considerable progress 
in the arts is invaded and subdued by another which is more 
powerful and numerous, though more ignorant than them¬ 
selves. It is clear, that in this case, as the rude and ignorant 
victors would set no value on the knowledge of the vanquished. 
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it would, if entrusted only to the memory of the iludividuals of 
the conquered people, be gradually lost and forgotten. But 
if the useful discoveries made by the ancestors of the van¬ 
quished people were recorded in writmg, the manuscripts in 
which they were described, though they might be neglected 
for a season, would, if preserved at all, probably attract atten¬ 
tion at some more fortunate period. It was thus, when the Em¬ 
pire of Eome, having reached the utmost height of its grandeur, 
was broken down and conquered by numerous tribes of ignor¬ 
ant though brave barbarians, that those admirable works of 
classical learning, on which such value is justly placed in the 
present day, ware rescued from total destruction and oblivion 
by manuscript copies preserved by chance in the old libraries of 
churches and convents. It may indeed be taken as an almost 
infallible maxim, that no nation con make any great progress 
in useful knowledge or civilization, until their improvement 
can be made permanent by the invention of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as important as that of 
writing, was made during the fifteenth century. I mean the 
invention of printing. Writing with the .hand must be always 
a slow, difiicalt, and expensive operation; and when the manu¬ 
script is finished, it is perhaps laid aside among the stores of 
some great library, where it may be neglected by students, 
and must, at any rate, be accessible to very few persons, and 
subject to be destroyed by numerouB accidents. But the 
admirable invention of printing enables the artist to make a 
thousand oopies from the orig^al manuscript, by having them 
stamped upon paper, in far less time and wife less e^ense 
than it would cost to make half a dozen such oopies with the 
pen. Erom the period of this glorious discovery, knowledge of 
every kind may be said to have been brought out of the dark¬ 
ness of cloisters and universities, where it was known only to 
a few scholars, into the broad light of day, where its treasures 
were accessible to all men. 

Whatever works of history, science, morality, or entertain¬ 
ment seemed likely to instmot or amuse the reader, were 
printed and distributed among the people at large by printers 
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and bookaBlleifl, who had a profit by doing so. Thus, the pos¬ 
sibility of important discoveries being forgotten in the course 
of years, or of the destruction of useful arts, or elegant literature, 
by the loss of the records in widch they are preserved, was in 
a great measure removed. 

In a word, the printing-press is a contrivance which em¬ 
powers any one individual to address his whole fellow-subieots 
on any topic which he thinks important and which enables a 
whole nation to listen to the voice of such individual, however 
obscure he may be, with the same ease, and greater certainty, 
of understanding what he says, than if a chief were address¬ 
ing an assembly of his tribe at his oounoil-fire. Nor is the 
important difference to be forgotten, that the orator can only 
speak to the persons present, while the author of a book ad¬ 
dresses himself, not only to the race now in existence, but 
to all succeeding generations, while his work shall be held in 
estimation, 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the steps by which a gen¬ 
eral civilization is found to take place in nations with more or 
less rapidity, as laws and institutions, or external circum- 
slances, favourable, or otherwise, advance or retard the in¬ 
crease of knowledge, and by the course of which man, endowed 
with reason, and destined for immortality, gradually improves 
the condition in which Providence has placed him; while the 
inferior am'mals continue to live by uieana of the same, or 
nearly the same, instincts of self-preservation, which have 
directed their species from the beginning of the creation. 




NOTES. 

THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 

Mi'das, aocording to tradition, was King of Fhiygia in Asia Minor, 
buttercups and dandelions: wild yellow flowers. 

Fob I exclamation of disgust, 
inhaling: breathing in. 
perfume; ‘scent, 
got to be: become. 

peck measure: a peck is the fourth part of a bushel, 
tip-top: “ highest degree ”; compare ** tlp-too 

stared their eyes out; stored (i.o. looked with flxed gaze) till their ojes 
almost dropped out. 
radiance: brightness, 
iutcrccpted: obstructed, got in tho way ot 
It is no matter; “ It is not nooessary 
resort: haunt, a place repeatedly visited. 

supernatural: 1.0.'more than natural, suporbuman and therefore divine, 
beneficent: performing acts of kindness. How does this adjective differ 
in meaning from ” benevolent '* ? 
lustrous: shining, bright, 
glisten upon: shine softly on. 

for the cariosity of the thing: in order to satisfy my desire to know, 
without any other objeot. 
presentiment: on indefinable feeling beforehand, 
heaped up ... in his imagination: i.e. imagined himself to bo heap¬ 
ing up. 

diminutive: small, 
dell: valley. 

yellow autumnal leaves. In western countries loaves turn yellow and 
gold before dropping off tho tree in autumn, i.o. October and November, 
involuntariiy: unintentionally. 

asleep or awake; explain tho oonstruotion. What does " osleop " agree 

peeped: began to look cautiously, ns it wore, over the hill-tops, 
broad-awake: tho same as "wide-awake,’* with eyes wide open, whereas 
“ half-awake " means with half-shut eyes, 
making game of: making fun of. 

scrape together: colleotod by seraping every little bit, i.o. with difiioulty. 
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streak: a long line of colour. 

transmuted: changed in substance. 

texture: the disposition of the threads in a iroren fabric. 

frenzy: mn dnees. 

tassel: a banging ornament ending in a tuft of loose cotds. 

enraptured: delighted beroudmeasure. 

fiexibilify: the quali^ of being easily bent, like a cane. 

CTy s t^j _ihe gasses of epectsde^ 
balustrade: laiL ’ 
indefatijgfably: untirin^y. 

summer’s day: a summer’s day lasts longer than a day of any other 
season; hence there is more chance of meeting a girater -varied 
of people; moreover, people are supposed to be cheerful on a bri^t 
summer’s day. 

fiiim blefttl: espressive of a small quantity, 
how now: i.a ■srhat is the matter now ? 
blighted: injured in growth. 

service of gold: a set of vessels on which meals are served. 

cupboard ; shdres lor kerning dlsbe^ enjs, and plates. 

deposit: safe-keeping. 

agbast: terrified. 

trout s : a kind of fresh-water fish. 

nicest: "most catednUy working”. Similarly, "to do a thing to a 
nice^” means " to do it with exact precision 
smoHng hot: so hot as to have the steam visibly rising from them, 
mortification: disappointment or vexation. 

goose: i.e. the goose which laid the golden eggs. The reference is to 
the well-known story of the person who was presented with such a 
valuable a n ima l and in a fit of temper killed it, and thus lost the 
sources of wealth. 

quandary: perplexity, difScultposition. 

by dint of: i.e." hy the force of great quickness," " by being very quick 
dolefully: sonowfdly. 

crust: the hard outside part of a loaf of bread and so the worst part of it. 

fasdnated: irresistibly aitrsctl^ 

paltry conaderation; trifling reason. 

congealing: growing hard and solid, as when water freezes. 

dingle: a slight natural depresriou in cheek or chin. 

wringing: i.e. twisting violently in pain. 

bemoan : eniess sorrow for bimseli bymoaning. 

stealinganotiier glance : i.e. looldng cautiously without being observed- 

fecalty: power. 

shuddered : timnbled with fear, 
scampered: ran hurriedly. 

jas if tire autnmn had been there. See previous note on •• yellow 
autumnal leaves ", 
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now for filling. What words are understood here ? 
undergoing a yellow blight: i.e. ruined by being turned to'gold, 
dripping wet; i.e. very wot, so that the water falls off in drops, 
trot: dandle up and down. 

Questioks Ton CoMPOsmoN. 

1. Belate the story of Midas briefly in your own words. 

2. What lesson does the story teaoh ? 

3. Explain to what extent gold is valuable. 

THE PABADISB OF CHILDBEN. 

Paradise: really a Fersinn word meaning park or pleasure-ground, 
and BO used generally to denote any place of happiness, as well as the 
plane of happiness, viz. heaven. 

Eplme'theus: means properly “after-thought,” an appropriate name 
for one who was wise uter the event, when it was too late to think. 
He was oontrasted with his brother PrSme'theus, “ fore-thought,” who 
was prudent before the event. 

PandorU: means “ aU gifts Ancording to G-reek legend she was the 
flrst woman oreated by the gods, and was so nailed because she was 
endowed with every diarm. 

tender infanqr: i.e. very young indeed. Antiquity has been called the 
" youth of the world ”. 

pouting her lip: thrusting out her lip in displeasure. 

there needed; intrans. “ wore necessary ”. 

no labour. What verb is understood ? 

carolling : singing carols, i.e. songs of joy. 

sulked : to be obstinately silent from ill-temper. 

gushing out: flowing out ^ntaneonsly, like water from a spring. 

pettishly : in a fit of ill-temper. 

cap made partly of feathers. Quiaksilver is the name given by Haw¬ 
thorne to Mercury, the messenger of the gods. The emhlema of his 
office were a cap, by which he could become invisible, a wand, by 
which he could bewitch people, and wings on his feet. The cap and 
wand are described in the text. 
bewitched: under the influence of magic, 
box in his ears: i.e. be continually hearing about. 

'Vdns: i.e. marks in the wood like veins in the skin, 
profusion: abundance, 
exquisitely: i.e. with extreme artistic skill. 

lughrdief: figures are said to be worked in relief on a work of art when 
they are raised above the background in which thqr are worked. 
Belief means properly a “ rising up ”. How else is the word used ? 
roguishly defied: i.e. nuschievously resisted all attempts on the part 
of the most skilful, etc. 

blind man's buff: a gome of children, in which one is blindfolded and 
set to catch any of the rest. 
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vases. How is this word piononnoed ? 
pried into : looked inquisitively into, 
intricacies: twisted, oomplioated arrangements. 

What a beautiful day.. . happy. Put Pandora’s thoughts into indirect 
speech. 

half-unconsciously: i.e. almost without realizing what she was doing, 
slyly: craftily. 

grinningf: grinning here implies scorn. How do grinning and laughing 
differ in outward signs ? 
as if by magic : i.e. supernatural power, 
endianted: bewitched. 

bewitchingly: in such a fascinating manner as to be irresistible, 
peep: look canlaonsly. 

“Let us out. . . peep." Put this passage into indirect speech, 
cloying: more than satisfying, and so causing disgust, 
ailed. What does this mean ? 

out of sorts: a metaphor from printing; properly with sorts or kinds of 
letters wanting; hence out of order, “unwell”, 
intercept: come between, and so “ stop the way of 
sage: wise. 

abominably spiteful: full of iU>will in a hateful degree, 
hubbub: i.e. ailoud noise of many confused voices, 
obtained a foothold : i.e. established themselves firmly. A foothold is' 
a place on which yon can plant your foot safely and firmly, 
pestered: annoyed. 

before they dreamed of such a thing: i.e. before they were in the 
least degree aware of it. 

. fairy’s hand; fairy is an imaginary spirit, having human form but muob 
smaller. 

sullenly: sulkily. 

witchery: enchantment, fascinating oh&rm. 

adrift: floating about at random. 

arch: "playfullymischievous”. 

dismal: gloomy, sad. 

imps: little evil spirits. 

sting. What istUs? 

lightsome: bright, cheerful. 

spiritualizes: purifies from the corrupting influence of the world; makes’ 
the earth seem a better and nobler place; and helps one to rise above 
the needs and desires of the body to the needs of the soul or sprit, 
bliss: highest degree of happiness, 
hereafter: in the'next world. 

Queskohs roR Composition. 

1. Describe the contents of Pandora’s box. 

2. When is curiosity a bad thing ? 
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3. What IB the moral or tcnohing of tho story T 

4. What facta of esperience is the story an attempt to explain ? 

THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES. 

HgspSr^dSs. These 'were three maidens, daughters of HcspSrus, who 
were appointed to guard tho golden apples given by Juno to Jupiter 
(the god of tho sly, aeeordmg to the ancient Greeks) on the day 
of their marriage. They lived in a garden abounding with delieious 
fruits and guarded by a dragon which never slept. It was situated 
in the west, as the name implies, Hesperus being the name of the 
evening star. It was one of the labours of Hercules, the Greek hero, 
to procure some of the apples, 
bushel. What weight is expressed by a bushel ? 
nowadays. How could yon express this in more ordinary language ? 
graft: a small shoot or cutting of a tree inserted in another tree so as to 
determine the kind of fruit it produces, 
quest: search. 

^agon: a fabulous monster represented as a winged crocodile, with fiery 
eyes, crested head, largo claws, and breathing fire, 
continnaliy inquired whether. Finish the sentence in direct speech, 
brink: edge or margin of a steep place, such as high river bonk or ciiff, 
observed: said, remarked. Make a sentence illustrating another mean¬ 
ing of tho word. 

from my cradle upwards: this illnsion is explained below, 
heroic: of a hero, like a hero’s. A hero, according to the Greek view, 
was hail-divine, half-human; hence the adjective is typical of nobility 
of character, of physical strength (as here), and bravery, 
ravenous: furiously greedy, rapaoious. 

And what can she do more . . . cousin ? This sentence should be 
paraphrased by the student. 

remonstrances: protests or arguments against a certain line of action, 
gripped : seized and grasped tightly. 

stripling: (lit. like a strip from a stem). A lad, youth, in the period 
midway between boyhood and manhood. 
hydrA: a fabulous serpent monster with a hundred heads. Two heads 
grew for every one cut oil, unless tho wound was cauterized, 
kept biting: continued to bite, 
repast; meal, 
bashful: shy. 

a twelvemonth together: i.e. “ twelve months taken together," or con¬ 
secutively, i.e. for a whole year, 
antlers: branching horns of a stag, 
odd: queer, unusual, strange. 

half-horses, half-men: called Gentaurs, a fabulous taco. 

exploit: brilliant deed, achievement. 

clown: rough, unpolished rustia. 

did the business: i.e. finished off tho work. 
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auditors. What ib the abstract term ooncspondlng to tins 7 
clatteringf onward : to ointtor is to mate a lond rnttliiii{ noise by strik¬ 
ing hard snbstanoos together, o.g. a horse makes a oliittcring gallop. 
Qoiyon had so many limbs that they knocked together when ho 
moved forward. 

monster: a orcaturo of nnnsual shape or size: applied to such oreaiurcs 
as Centaurs, dragons, the hundred-headed hydra above described. . 
my stars; an exclamation. Compare “ good heavens The stars are 
invoked booanso the stars and planets wore believed to influence the 
fortune and destiny of men, a belief which is still held in some 
countries. 

choral: i.o. sung by a choir (pronounced quire) or band of singers, 
was rejoiced : the verb is gcnomlly used inlrausitively. 

Old Man of the Sea. See below. 

taper away: i.o. to grow gradually smaller in diameter, likonpalni>trcc, 
towards the top. 

sea-faring;: sea-going; compare “wayfarer,” which means “traveller”, 
impressive: onlonlntcd to leave a deep impression on the mind and 
therefore likely to bo rcmcmhcrcd. 
dale. Give a synonym. 

splintered: i.o. “ smashed into little pieces ”; not the same as 
•' broken " or " riven ”. 

wasting idle breath: spending his time idly in tnlking<>(i.c. using 
breath) about . . . 

But thus it is, oto. Note tho ohamotoristies of lioroio people. 

affrighted: frightened. 

riven : split asunder, i.o. in two picocs. 

surf-waves: waves breaking into surf on tho shore. > 

clambered: olimbed. 

verdant. IVhat is tho ootresponding nonn 7 
clover: a sweot-aoentod flowery grass used for fodder, 
espy: i.o. oatob sight of from a distance. 

web-footed: with the toes joined together by skin like the elnws of a 
waterfowl, 
tinge: colour. 

greenish. What is the signifiaation of the termination of -isht 
barnacles: small shell-fish. 

drifting: oarried along helplessly by force of wind or wave, 
spar: a pieco of timber used for ships, 
the instant Parse. 

stole: walked stealthily so as not to be soon or heard, 
snapped: tried to bito. 

tip-toe: “ tip " means “ end,” heneo without touching tho ground with 
the heels. 

figure-head. It was oustomary for shipe to have an omblom on their 
prows, e.g. of a dragon or a god. 
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frightened oat of their wits: i.o. bo frip'iitcncd that they could not 
use their wits or Fcnses; oxtreraoly Irightoncd. Similnrly, when n 
person is snddonly BtArtlcd, he may bo snid nearly to jump ont of 
his skin Compare the phmso to bo “ out of his mind-”, 
taken to their heels: fled, l.e. nhowcd their heels, 
clutch: ffmap. 

with half an eye: a metaphorical expression suggestino; that tlio thing 
was BO obrions and plain that it did not need all his eyes to soo it. 
thus and tlius: •• in this way and that," referring to the dircotion pointed 
out. 

after takin^r the points of the compass: after fixing tlio points of the 
compass BO ns to dotcnninc his coutbo. What are the points of the 
eomp«i*-3 ? 

in the humour: i.o. in a frame of mind inclined to tell yon. 
very tall gpant. See below. 

crests of Ute billows: properly, tufts on the head of a bird, then np- 
plied metaphorically to tho •• tops of the waves 
horizon: tho oirclo bounding tho part of the earth’s surface visiblo 
from any given point. 

disk. Wlmt in tho difloronoo between a disk and a globe ? 
burnished: brightened and polisbod by mbbiug. 
afloat. In nnoh worils (compare “ adrift,” “ nfiBhing ”) ” a ” equals ” on," 
*' floating on " (the Bca understood), 
tumultuous: i.o. agitated and roaring. 

mill-wheel: a wheel turned by water and sotting in motion tho 
innchinciy of tho mill. 

all metal os it was. Express this olanso differently, 
acorn-cup : the onp-Bliapod growth in which tho nooni is fixed, 
grazed: lightly Bcratohcd or touohcd. 
nap: short slcop. 
reverberated: ro-oeboed. 

intolerably. Notice in this passage how tho ideas of a monnlaiu and 
tho personification of tho mountain (Atlas) arc blended together, 
visagfe: face, properly that which looks or socs. 
yonder: that over thcro. 
disconsolate: Bad, dojeotod. 
sustain: to hold up with an effort, 
just measure: exact limit or extent. 

doom: properly fate or fortune, good or bad, but generally used of 
unhappy fato, c.g. that of a condemned criminal, 
pother: oonfusion. 

mantled : covored ns by a mantlo or garment, 
chimed in: joined in barmoniouBly. 

Atlas: litcnvlly, ” the enduring ono," very applionblo to one whoso 
business is to hold np tho heavens, 
ramble : i.o. a walk without any dofinito objoot. 

I. 15 
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prodigfious: means both vast and marvellous, 
floundering: slipping about in the effort to keep erect, or rise, 
subsided : abated, dimimshed; properly “sank down”, 
mid-leg deep! What does this mean ? 
wistfully: longingly and regretfully. 

firmament: i.e. sky, so oalled because it was thought of as a fixed 
frame in which stars and clouds appear, 
fissure: a crack, or long narrow opemng; especially used of cracks in 
rocks. 

at his nearer approach. Express by a clause. 

shrug: a hitch or upward movement of the shoulders, expressive of 
impatience or unwillingness to discuss anything, 
in the mood: “ in the humour,” or inclined to do so. 
shift about; “ exchange places ”. 

posterity: “ future generations ”; literally, “ those who come after ". - 

Pish—a fig for this talk: expression of contempt; “this talk is not 
worth more than a fig 
hitch : compare “ shrug ” above. 

quoth: “ said,” an old word used only in let and 3rd persons of past 
tenses and always followed by its subject, 
spice of life: a metaphorical expression, meiming “ variety gives relish 
or pleasure to life, just as spices do to food ”. Variety is that which 
gives pleasure and enhances the quality of life. 

Questions fob Bxeboise in Oomposition, Oral ob Written. 

1. Describe any of the labours of Hercules. 

2. Relate the adventures of Heroules after his leaving the Tnni.iPTin 
till he met Atlas. 

3. What do you learn from this story about the character of Hercules? 

THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER. 

Phfiemon and Bau'ds: lived, according to the legend, in Phrygia. 
^Their visitors were Jupiter, the god of the sky, and Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods (called Quicksilver in “ The Paradise of 
Children ”). 

frug^^^soanty, plain, economical, such as poor, thrifty people would 

clambered: the word means to climb with difficulty, 
well-a-day: alas i 

mend their manners: become more civil or polite. 

pretty hard; i.e. fairly hard. 

distaff: used in spinning. 

holiness: saoredness, which must be reverenced. 

bountifully: generously. 
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rcRcctcd images t the hills ero personified and spoken ot ns if they 
\rcrc persons looking nt the imoges of themselves rofleolcd in the water 
ns in a mirror. 

subsided: gmdnslly sank down, 
brook: a small stream or rivnlct. 

rae.mdercd ; flowed in a winding coarse. Tho word is' derived from a 
river in Asia Minor called Meander, which was celebrated for its 
windings, 
stately: majcitie. 

Providence: i.e. God; tho forethought of God for His orcaturcs is 
used for God Himself, ns frequently, 
smiled so beneficently: shown snoh favour and mndo so fertile and 
proipcrons. 

owe n debt of love; i.e. ought to lovo, aro in duty bound to love. 

liveries: uniforms. 

obsequious: servile and obliging. 

take ofi" tlieir hats: i.e. in token of reapoot. 

cur: tho name applied to worlhless dogs. 

presumed to : dared to. 

extremity: end. 

eminence: piece of rising ground. 

snarling: growling. 

shrill: loud. 

disdaining: scorning. 

heavy-hearted; weighed down with grief. 

notwithstanding: in spito of. 

make amends ; give nompensation for, make np for. 

muzzle: mouth. 

dusk: tho period of tho day between broad daylight and complete 
darkness. 

executed: fashioned, 
hopped : i.o. leaped on one log. 

affections and syrap.athics: i.e. feelings of regard and sympathy which 
they onght natumlly to feel for their fellow-oiealuro. 
it were better: it would bo better. 

mite: a very small coin, nsed to typify a voiy small part of onything. 

. sociably ; in a friendly way. 
loquacious: talkative, garrulous, 
shrewd: clover, sharp. 

mysterious loolr: pretending to speak of something difficult to under¬ 
stand. 

awe: reapoot mingled with fear, 
tittle: a very small part. - 
raised : i.o. caused to grow, 
helpmeet: i.e. holper, wife, 

morsel: a small picco of food ; literally, as much as you can bite off. 
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miracles: wonders, 
fare: food. 

nectar and ambrosia: the drink and food of the gods; hence appli¬ 
cable to anything very good to cat or drink, 
decorum: propi^iety, seemliness. 

absolute feasts: i.o. quite a feast, rather than an ordinary meal. 
quaGSng: drinking off at one draught. 

cascade: waterfall, i.e. a body of water falling over a precipioe. 

palatable: pleasant to the taste: the palate is the organ of taste. 

kneading: pressing with the band into a well-mixed mass. 

exquisitely: beantifully. 

stunted: checked in growth. 

bewitched: under the influence of magic. 

betimes: early. 

accomplish: complete, cover, 

chatting: conversing. 

insensibly: imperceptibly, without notioing it. 
illimitable: without limit, mcasnreloss. 

writhing: twisting about; used of the movements of creeping things, 
vehemently: earnestly, with strong feeling, 
methinks: I think, it seems to me. 
withal: at the same time. 

bosom: used of a lake, because its broad flat surface rcscmblos a breast, 
hither: nearer. * ' 

mortality: mankind, abstract for concrete; compare humanity, whioh 
means not only the quality of kindness, but “ human beings ”. 
retained no image, etc.: i.o. had forgotten all ideas of nobleness, 
coldest-blooded: Wdhearted. 

gridiron: an iron utensil for broiling meat or fish over coals, 
wry face: twisted, contorted features, 
relish: eat with pleasure. 

inexhaustible: never failing, incapable of being used up. 
viands: food. 

invigorating: giving strength and vigour, refreshing, 
curmudgeon: ohurlish, mean, niggardly person, 
edifice: building, 
linden-tree: lime-tree. 

venerable: worthy of respect by reason of age; used of aged persons 
and ancient buildings and institutions, 
renewed their age: became young and strong again. 

Questions von Composition. 

1. Give a brief summary of the story. 

2. What virtues were displayed by Philemon and Baucis, and how was 
their goodness rewarded? 
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a. How were tho other villagcrB ponished, and why ? 

4 . What lesson docs this story teach ? 

THE SEVEN VOYAGES OF SINDBAD THE SAILOB. 

Caliph : tho title given to tho acknowledged Bucccssors of hlohammed. 
Haroun-al-Raschid lived in Bagdad from a.d. 78G*80S. 
cunningly; skilfully. "What other meaning has tho word ? 
appetuung : making one feel hungry, oansing appetite, 
dainty: delioions to the taste; Bomotimes means neat, delicate, or 
elegant in shape. 

beside himself: i.o. out of his mind, not in his senses. 

lackey: servant, footman. 

delicacies: i.o. delicious things to cat. 

indiscreet: imprudent, rash. 

avaridons: greedy of wealth, covetous. 

FinST VOTAOE. 
merchandise: goods for sale, 
furled; rolled up; tho opposite of “ hoisting sail 
repast: meal, 
spent: tired, exhausted, 
protruded: stuck out. 
while away: pass pleasantly, 
timbals: drums. 

cubit How long is this? • 

quay: pronounced " key ”. 

anchor. For what is an anchor used 7 

cargo; freight, load of a ship. Connected with “ car,” “ oarriago 
warehouses : buildings in which goods are stored 
Lackaday: alas I the dayl 
bales; packages, bundles. 

sequins: a gold coin worth about* soren rupees introduced into Turkey 
by Vonctinns, who traded much with the East in tho bfiddlc Ages, 
lucky'stars: the belief that tho stars oxoroiso an influonoo on tho lives 
of human beings is andont and widespread. Compare “ born under 
a lucky star ” in tho sixth voyage. 

Exnncisi: fob Compobitioii. 

Give an account of tho first voyage of Bindbad tho sailor. 

Secokd Votaqe. 

lulled : oomparo lullaby, a song sung to babes to make them go to sleep, 
distracted: literally means '■ pulled in different directions,” and so when 
applied to tho mind, moans extremely perplexed almost to madness, 
cowered: orouobod down in fear. 
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vain: useless. 

thud: dull sound qanscd by a blow or the falling of something heavy 
on a soft substance. 

traveller's tales: i.e. inventions, fictitious stories, because sailors and 
travellers often tell tales which are not strictly true, but improved by 
the imagination. . 
eyries : nests of eagles, 
wallet: a small bag for provisions, 
incision: a cut. 

goodly: excellent, good to look upon, 
tranquilly. Give a synonym for this. 

like a bad dream : i.e. seem as unreal as on unpleasant dream seems 
when the sleeper wakes. 

ExBnoisn ron OosirosmoN. 

Describe Sindbad’s adventures in the valley of the diamonds. 

Tnmn VorAOB. 

reckoning: the position and conrse of the ship as calculated by the 
compass and the rate of progress. 

gangways : stops or ladders by whioh yon can olimb into a ship, 
hoisting: pullmgnp. 

spit: a pointed spike for piercing moat which is to be roasted, 
fearful: not “ feeling fear,” as the word sometimos means, but “ oausing 
fear ". 

bemoaning: lamenting, 
fumbled: groped about clumsily, 
wading. What does this word mean ? 
swamped: filled with water, and thereby sunk, 
by dint of: by force of. 

off my conscience. A thing is 07i the conscience when one feels one¬ 
self to blame for it; hence when a person finds that be is not really 
to blame for a thing, as he supposed, ho ceases to reproach himscif 
and his conscience is relieved. 

Exeucisb fob OoMFOSmOK. 

Describe the adventures of Sindbad in the island and how he escaped. 
Fouhth Votaoe. 

distanced him : i.e. put a long distance between myself and my pursuer, 
remarked. How many meanings has this word ? 
wadded: " stuffed tight". 

Sire: form of address to a king, 
cannibals. What are these ? 

chink; narrow crack or opening in a wall; compare « cranny ” below, 
groped; i.e. guided myself by feeUng my way. 
sheer : steep. 
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Fii-rit VoTAOE. 

aghast: terrified. 

ilUomcned : i.c. likely to bring ilMuok. 
mangled : mulilntcd, hacked about, 
helmsman. Whnt is the vrork of a helmsman ? 
cosy nook: comfortablo or snug corner, 
mariner: “ one who goes on the sea,” n sailor, 
decrepit: “ broken down," "enfeebled with ago 
prodded: "gordod". 
caper: *' jump about ”. 

' goblin ; n noun for an ndjeetivo: n goblin is an evil fairy, 
uncanny: " mysterious and evil ”. 
stray: wander. 

alive will); “ absolutely lull of". 

Sixth Voyaoe. 

rove: to live a wandering life. 

gallant: Gno and brave. 

gushed out: Gowed out spontaneously. 

ambergris: a subslaneo used in perfumery. 

scaling: climbing. 

straits. What is the meaning boro 7 What other meaning has it 7 
stared me in the face: a metaphorical expression in which death is 
personified ; it moans that death was inunediatoly imminent, 
born under a lucky star. See aboro in notes on the first voyage, 
stout: i.o. strong. 

my brother, etc.: put this speech into indirect speech, 
would fain : would gladly. 

archives; a word used in the plural; state documents and records, 
covet; desire greedily and enviously, 
tokens: onlwnrd signs. 

Equinoctial line. Explain v»hnt this is. How does it differ from tho 
equatorial lino 7 

banished out of Paradise; viz. for disobodicncc. 
skin ; skins were used for writing on before tho invention of paroh- 
menf and paper. Tho words daftnr and daftari (used in India for 
"olfico" and " office record keeper"), which are derived from a Greek 
word meaning skin, illuslrato this historical fact. 

Adieu: literally means "to God”; i.o. a brief expression for " 1 com* 
mend you to God's safe keeping". Then generally it moans kind 
wif-hcB at tho parting of Irfonds and is equivalent to " larowoll 
caparisoned : i.e, covered with gay, ornamonlal coverings and tnippmgs. 
Solomon was a king of tho ancient Hebrews, famous for his riohos and 
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Sevemto Vovaoe, 

dismissed: sent me away. How is the word often used ? 
pirates: sea-robbers, 

pastimes: properly “ methods of passing the time ”} hence commonly 
sports or games, 
regfaled: feasted, 
skeleton. What is this ? 

cariosities: onriosity is properly an abstraet word meaning “ the state 
of being curious ” or “ anaions to see or discover something now ”, 
Then it is applied, as here, to objects which excite the onriosity by 
their strangeness or novdty, 

ExBBCIBB EOB COMFOSmOH, 

Describe the adventures of Sindbad after his capture by pirates. 

THE MINOTADB. 

Troezen: a seaport on the south coast of the Gull of ABgina, almost 
opposite Athens (pron. Treczen). 

Attica: the country of which Athens was the capital. It should be 
looked up in the map. 

amain: with all his force. Compare the expression " with might and 
main ”. 

puny: small, feeble, weak, 
child as he was : “ being only a child 
monument: a visible memorial, 
infested: made dangerous by being full of. 

pricked up: metaphor from an animal pricking up its ears erect to 
listen; hence means “listened with eager attention “. 
gushed out: flowed out involuntarily. 

lopped off: “ chopped off," used of a woodman cutting off small branches 
of a free. 

Hercules; an account of him will bo found in “ The Three Golden 
^ Apples”. 

Jason was a famous Greek hero, who sailed with a band of young Greeks 
in a ship called "Argo ” (after which the crow were called Argonauts) 
to Colonis in the Black Sea, whence after many adrenturcs they 
carried back the golden fleece which was guarded by a fleroe dragon. 
In this enterprise they were assisted by the magio spells of Medea, the 
daughter of the king of Colohis, whom they brought back to Greece. 
Castor and Pollux were twin sons of Jupiter, famous the one for horse¬ 
manship and the other for boxing. They were the patron gods of 
sailors. 

Fame is personified. The meaning is that the fame of his exploits had 
preceded him. 
gallant: brave. 

sceptre: the stall or rod emblomatie of sovereignly. 
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6wn cousins: i.e. tho obildrcn of tho brothcTS or sietets of iEgcus by 
tbo samo motbor. 
fancy: libc. 

please your Majesly. Parse •• ploaso 

distilling : making by n process of extraotion. 

phial: a small bottle. 

ushered: iulroducod rrith oeremony. 

bundled up : tied np ns in a bnndic. 

alacrity: oheerful rrillingness. 

over-brimming: •• over-flowing” {with love). 

trotted; "dandled”. 

slopped over: was spilt. 

pet: favonritc, darling. 

Minos: probably a real king with an extensivo kingdom, and a large 
navy. His palace and other remains of his power have been recently 
discovered during excavations in Crete, 
glut: satisfy to tho full, 
ravenous man*: greedy and mpaoions month, 
despiteful: scornful, 
rigged; equipped. 

white-capped waves; beoauso they broke into foam under the strong wind, 
undulating: moving up and down with n wave-like motion. 

Vulcan: tho god of fire, hence tho patron-god of workers in metal, 
challenging: I.e. demanding w’ho they were, like n sentinel, 
straddled: stood with legs wido apart, 
reverberation; resounding echo. 

sitting on thorns: i.o. as unoomfortablo as if ho were sitting on sharp 
thorns. 

plump: f.\t and fleshy. 

sitting there. With what word doea " ratting " agree ? 
free-spoken: who speaks his mind freely and fearlessly, 
bloom: the emblem of fresh youth, "prime”, 
spirited: Inll of life and courage, " plnoky ”. 
peace: “hold your pence,” " bo silent”, 
caitiffs: villains. 

a good way: i.o. a long way; oompare “ a goodinany,” " ngood whilo 
labyrinth; a building having numorous vrinding passages, from which, 
__ when once you are in, it is almost impossible to get out. 

DSdilus: a ounnlng workman in tho employ of Minos, said to have 
invented tho axe, tho wedge, and other tools, as well as tho sails of 
ships. Tho figures made by him were said to have been eo olovcrly 
TOnstmoted that they had to bo tied np to provent them running away. 
Ho was first inventor of flying maohincs. Ho made wings of 
feathots and wax for himself and his son. Ptcdnlus landed safely 
m Italy. Bat his son flow too near tho sun, so that tho wax melted 
and ho penebed in tho sea. 
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rude articulation: articulate sonnda are distinct Bounds with meaning, 
wriggle; wuiding. 
preposterously; absuidly. 

Not had the Minotaur. What words are understood after “ not ” ? 
belched forth: a strong expression for uttered or threw out. 
magnanimous: large-hearted, high-minded, and therefore generous, 
cut a g^eat caper: executed an odd movement, 
fetching a stroke at him: i.e. “ bringing a stroke upon 
granite: an excessively hard stone, fittingly used to es^ress hardness of 
heart. 

iceberg. What is this ? 

somersault: properly a movement in which a man turns over in the air 
and lights again on his feet, 
mariners: satlors. 
sable: black. 

fatal blackness: fatal because associated with destruction, 
bawbles: also spelt “ baubles,” ” useless trifles ”. 
out of spirits: dejected, dispirited. 

THE BED OF PROOEUSTES. 

This story tells at greater length an incident mentioned in,” The 
Minotaur ”, 

skirting: passing along the border of. 

CephTsus: a river of Attica. 

Fames: the highest mountain in Attica. 

What greater pleasure, etc. What is understood hero 7 

venison. How is this word pronounced ? 

to a hair: exactly. 

churlish: uncivil. 

fawning: flattering. 

glen ; a wooded valley. 

driftwood ; i.e, wood that has floated down the torrent, 
faggot: a bundle of sticks for fuel. 

Hades ; the Greek name for the abode of departed spirits, 
requite; repay. 

grew as green ; the oomplexion is supposed to turn green with fear, 
spoiled: plundered, looted. 

Exsbcibe ron GoMrosirioK. 

Write an account of this story in your own words. 

THE jlUSTICE OF BANCHO PANZA. 

Sojicho Panza was the servant of Don Quixote, tho hero of a famou 
Spanish romance. He was on one ooeasion made to believe that he ha 
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boon appointed governor of an Uland. The (.lorj* in the text illustrates 
his motlier-wit and shows how he acquitted itinisclf in his post, 
demonstrations of joy: outward aigna of joy. 
pomp: ceremony, display, 
tribunal: court. 

fed the pulse. The wiadom or othorwiao of this one answer would ou> 
able the i^ople to judge of tho general intclligonca of tho governor, 
just as a doctor can discover tho general health of a patient from the 
state of his pul^o. 

Don Sancho Panza. The-titlc of •* Don ” properly holongod only to tho 
nobility. But in tho days of Cervantes many persons who wore 
not nobles aseumed tho title. Through the mouth of Sancho Panza 
, the author ridicules tho habit of pretending to be bettor than you arc. 
conscience: tho power of perceiving tho difference between right and 
wrong. 

equitably: with equal justice, 
loth: unwilling, reluctant. 

‘ resignation : patient Bubmission to his fate. What else docs tho word 
mean ? 

, dwaca *. a pema vmaWe to learn, 
curate: priest or clergyman, 
abashed j ashamed and confounded at being found out. 
minuted: “noted down in writing," honeo tho word “minutes," l.o. 
written proceedings of a society. 

QpnsTioKB ron Coarosixios. 

1. llclato in yonr own words the trial of tho tailor. 

2. Describe briefly the trial of the debtor. 

3. Put into diroot spoeob the original convorBation bolwcon tho tailor 
and tho conntiyinnn. 

4. Put into indirect speech “Is all this so? " to “ inspectors of tlio 
tmiio ". 

6. Put into indirect speech the speech of tho oreditor from “ my Lord " 
to “ paid mo ". 


KING LEAR. 

This stoiy forms the plot of one of the plays of Shakespeare, tho greatest 
of English poets. This prose version was written by Cbarlos and Mary 
Lamb for tho sake of young readers who wore not yot oapable of approoiat* 
ingtho play itself. Tho preface to their “ Talos of Shakespeare " eon- 

eludes with tho following celimato of tho valuo of Shakespeare’s plays :_ 

“ What those Tales shall have been to tho young readers, that and 
much more it Is the writors' wish that tho true Plays of Shakespeare may 
prove to them in older years—onrichors of tho fancy, strongthonors of 
virtue, a withdrawing from all selfish and moroonaiy thoughts, a Iobbod 
of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach conrtesy, 
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benignity, generosity, humanity; for of examples, teaching these \-irine 
hiB pages are full.” 

Burgundy: on the eastern side of France, 
counterfeit: to pass off as real what is unreal, 
a whit: the smallest degree, 
handsome: liberal and general. 

whose hearts were far from their lips. What does this mean ? 
wheedle: "persuade by flattery,” " coax ”. 
breeding: means both nurture and education. 

Cordelia . . . her love: Give the actual words of Cordelia, speskir 
in the first person. 

qualifications: modifications, limitations, 
mercenary ends: pnrposcs having gain for their object, 
spleen: this organ was once supposed to bo the seat of anger or vexi 
tion; hence the word was also used, as hero, for the feeling of nngi 
itself. 

dotage: second childhood. 
m^en{: liable to happen. 

preposterous: absurd, contrary to common sense. According to i 
literal meaning the word is applied to a state of things in whic 
what ought naturally to come first is put last, e.g. when a cart 
put before the horse. 

incensed: angry. The word literally means ablaze, and is applicab 
to angry people, who seem to be on fire, 
pawn: a piece to be moved on a chess-board; hence a passive ii 
strument for the use of the king. 

that he would see . . . hollowness. Give the aotnal words of tl 
Earl of Kent, speaking in the first person, 
with his eyes. To whom does his refer ? 
as he had done. To whom docs he refer ? 

he would answer his judgment; i.e. ho would give up his life i 
support of his opinion. 

hollovimess; an empty thing often gives out more sonnd than a soli 
thing; hence is typical of insincere persons who make lond profei 
sions which they do not mean. 

when power, etc.; when those in power yield to flatterers it is tl: 

duty of honourable people to bo plain-spoken, 
freedom: i.e. freedom of speech, the frankness with which he spol 
his mind, or said what he thought, 
frantic: i.e. maddened by pain or disease, 
show himself in such fashion; behave in such a manner, 
discreetly; prudently, wisely, 

answered ; i.e. might be followed by corresponding deeds of love, 
tardiness: slowness. 

waterish; i.e. weak in character; water is the type or emblem of in 
stabihty of character, which is incapable of persevering under diffi 
onlties and disappointments. 
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then Cordelia . . . charity. Give the notnal •words of the conversa¬ 
tion between Cordelia and her sisters, 
feign: pretend. 

estranged: alienated, unfriendly. 

forfeit: liable to be taken away from him ns a pvmishment. 
shifts: oontrivanoes, triolcs. 
bluntness: plain-speaking, 
saucy: impudent. 

made no more ado but tripped: i.e. without the least hesitation 
tripped. 

insignificant: unimportant. 

bo-peep: a game played with small infants. Henoo tor a king to 
play bo-peep is to act in the most ohildish and foolish manner pos¬ 
sible. 

cut to the quick: the quick, i.e. the living flesh; the phrase is used 
metaphorically to denote the prooess of making people feel keenly 
their own guilt. 

pains: i.e. the trouble it has endured, 
fond: foolishly affectionate, 
train: following, retinue. 

kite, is a oarrioi) bird, and therefore a term of abuse, 
showed: i.e. appeared, showed itself, 
waywardness: •wilful behaviour. 

put in the stocks: an obsolete form of punishment, in which small 
offenders bad their ankles oonfined in a wooden frame and sat ex¬ 
posed to the pnblia gaze. 

omen : augury. An omen is any event which is supposed to bo a sign 
of future good or evil. 

upon his insisting ... see them. Express this by a clause beginning 
with a oonjnnotion. 
moved: nffootod the feelings of. 
portion: a dowry, 
outdo : go beyond, exceed. 

pierced to the heart: i.e. hurt the feelings of tho king most keenly, 
unnatural: i.o. without natural affection such as daughters ought to 
feel towards their father. 

hag; the name properly applied to an ugly old witch. 

sallied forth : issued forth. 

elements. What does this word mean? 

heath : a bare exposed piece of uncultivated ground. 

conceits: thoughts, ideas. 

leisure to be delicate: has leisure to take particular notice whether it 
is comfortable or not. 
hovel; hut, a small, moan dwelling, 
moving : touching, exciting tho feelings, 
represent: describe. 
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inhumanity: cruelty. 

stark-mad: quite mad. 

nettles; prickly, stinging plants. 

herbs: i.e. herbs from ■which medicines are made. 

composure: peace of mind. 

natural son: illegitimate, bom out of wedlock. 

make away with: i.e. destroy, kill. 

practices: contrivances. 

. EmRorsES for Coitposmos. 

1. Briefly relate the story in your own words. 

2. Give an account of the Earl of Eent. 

3. Compare the conduct of Cordelia with that of her sisters. 


THE PEOGBESS OP CIVILIZATION. 

brute: unreasoning, without reason. An adjective applied to animals 
as distinguished from human beings. When a man sinks to the level 
of an ammal through unnatural cruelty or ferocity, he is called “ a 
brute ”. 

creation here is used to denote the ooUeotion of created things and 
beinp in the universe. 

no formed speech : animals, make unintelligent sounds, in which you 
cannot mstinguish any meaning except ns indications of their 
feding. Men, on the other hand, use articulate speech, i.e. pioduoe 
sounds which are clearly distinguished from one another and possess 
meaning as indications of ideas of reason. 

no power of improving: their situation: this unprogressive character 
of animals, and their inability to learn,.is one of the great distinc¬ 
tions between them and human beings. 

proper: specially belonging. 

instinct: a kind of unconscious reason or natural impulse. It is not 
acquired by experience or improved by learmng or practice, but it is 
a natural endowment. 

classes: of what ? 

subsisted: nearly the same as existed ”. 

knowledge of right and wrong. What is the name of the power or 
faculty by which this knowledge is obtained ? 

responsible: i.e. answerable, liable to give an answer, or to be called 
to account for what they do. 

mutual: Erqplain and illustrate. 

beasts that perish: i.e. as opposed to men with immortal souls, which 
do not perish. 

trash,: rubbish. 

Providence; means the foresight and care of God, who orders every¬ 
thing beforehand. 
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arbiter: the man •who '* dcoLdcs,” *• aettlee ” n dispute, 
monarchical government. What does this mean ? Nome and explain 
other forms of government. 

senate: literally, “assembly of old men,” old men being considered 
■wiser than young men. Then used generally of any important assembly 
of government. 

republican government: explain. 

tite chase: i.e. of hunting; illustrate. 

productive; i.o. of crops; "fertile ” as opposed to “ barren ”. 

property; ownership. 

public laws; i.c. laws applying equally to everybody, 
accommodated: equipped, provided with what he wants, 
ent^rising; ready to undert.ake things, go-ahead, willing to take risks, 
staid: steady-going. 

venison: flesh of animals killed in hunting,'especially of deer. How 
'' is it pronounced? 

accommodation. When people exchange goods with one another they 
aceommodato, {.e. ^ve conventenoo to one another, because each gives 
up sometlung ho docs not want, and receives something ho does want, 
commodity: the name given to articles which are bought and sold, 
because they bring comfort and convenience, 
occasion; need, 
amplest: most liberal. 

hawkmg: i.e, carrying from honse to honso wilb a view to selling, 
customer: i.e. regular purchaser, one who is accustomed to buy from 
a particular tradesman; then generally any purchaser, 
transactions: dealings, 
hoard up: save up. 
exploits: brave and brilliant deeds. ’ 

generals, statesmen. How wonld you distingtesh these oharaotors ? 
talents; ability above the average, 
discharging; performing, doing, 
warrior; give a synonym for this word. 

mbdue tlie elements; i.e. overcome and use for his own purposes, e.g. 
by maldng use of cleotrioily for lighting purposes, or using steam 
for railways. ® 

pradonsly; i.e. freely and kindly. 

»ral tradition : "what is handed down by word of month,” opposed to 
written history. 
luliness: stupidity. 

iubstantial; what can bo seen and tonohed. Thus a written doon- 
ment may be inspected and examined. What is only spoken may 
be misimderstood and easily foigotten; compare the proverb, “ the 
wntten letter remains ”. 
angible: " able to be touched ”, 
iense : " meaning ”. 
aarriec,; hindrance. 
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manuscripts: doouments ■written hand as oomparod -with printed 
doouments. 

rlaggiral learning: i.e. writings of the best ancient authors, regarded 
08 literary models, 
oblivion : “ from being forgotten”. 

. coCivents: monastio institutions, 
infallible; " incapable of error 
maxim: “ rule ”. 

accessible : ” within the reach and use of 
-^^olsters: literally, “an enclosed place”; hence applied to institutions 
- '' inhabited by monks who retired from the world to live a religious life, 
history, science: explain, 
morality : the science and lawh of condnet. 
entertainment: amusement. 

elegant: polite literature as opposed to merely instructive, 
topic: subject. 

^orator: “ public speaker 

Bxeboises fob OoMPOSmON. 

1. What are the chief distinctions between man and the animals ? 

2. Explain and illustrate what is meant by instinct. 

8. What takes the place of instinct in man ? -e 

4. What are the chief hindrances to animals rising in the scale of 
creation ? 

6. Kam'e and illustrate the chief causes of progress in the human race. 

6. Xiaoe''the rise of a family to a state. 

7. Explain the advantages derived from the invention of money. 

8. How do difleronoes in society arise ? 

9. How does society profit by the invention of writing ? 

10. What do you mean by civilization 7 
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